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_Tpmenpricagie Sentimentalist, what 
4 you say would be very well did ow 
; always retain the light of vouth, and 






our hearts their early freshness and suscep- 
tibility. But who among us that has | 







journeyed far enough, has not often wished 





rather to shut his eyes from sheer weariness | 
| of the stale comedies that pass upon th 
stage of life? or who, having reached the 
dreary age of reason, cares to interest him- 
self longer in the dull players who, in all 
climes and all ages, give us but repetitions 
of the same unskillful juggleries. (/ 

Daniel with coffee.) Hail, soul-inspiring 
bean of Yemen, soother of the troubled, 










Act of Congress, in the year 1860, by Harper and Brothers, in the Clerk's Office of the |! 
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rum together, and th 


iwrticular in keeping 


zation. Take the 
him wear harness 


t 
et 


thereafter desert his 
and associate 
he remain unl 
iff and hollow 1 
and ear cole with the 


ing worn soci 
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lin love with 1} 


** And that you only fi 


gh,” said D 


vy blood! there’s where Old F 
m, that used to lead me up and down by 
ir because I wouldn’t learn his cursed Latin 


* Duin G s vertit stercotum ;’ that wa 


wie of ‘em, wasn’t it ?” 

The poor man doubtless had a time witl 
‘on; but you can call and thank him for the 
1ins he took in your instruetion.”’ 


ante 3 ’ 
Thank him!” « 
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woman made | best cou ; ‘ l n thronged the thoroughfare g 
‘*There’s a ra’al printien in fur ye! } the places of worsl n tness of ess pl 
ef I was a purty young gur’rl he should have priety of demeanor seemed the ruling characte 
kiss!” i s; while ostentation and humility pear 
At the Jersey City ferry-boat my companion’s | to have found more near!) common level tl 
characteristic gallantry was again aroused into | is usual elsewhere in the we 
activity by the sight of a strong-minded fen The same impressions are rece lin } 
staggering with the weight of a well-stuffed hand- | through the beautiful old cemeter h a 
trunk In this case, however, his proffered as- | not but be struck with the unif 
sistance was rejected, with a threat ‘‘ that if he | monumental memorials, and feel ad f 
didn’t mind his own business she’d call the po- | a people so sincere in their love of e« i 
lice As the voice resembled the filing of a | they are content with it even in th 
saw, and the face was something in the same As it was not my fortune to see more of 
stvle, Dick consoled himself for is rebuff by | model city than such things as were s ex 
remarking, good-humoredly, that ‘* Up here | ternal, I can not say whether or not this 1 
ladies did not seem to be much accustomed to | uniformity extends to its moral and 
gentlemen’s attention.” development. ‘That there are to be fot here 
We arrived at New Haven on Saturday night, | mountains of science, wisdom, £ S 
and after a refreshing sleep I arose betimes on | one can scarcely doubt. Whet the ! 
Sunday morning (leaving my companion in bed) | corresponding valleys of ignorance mi 
and strolled out to see the city. It was the 15th | is more than I was enabled to ascertain | h 
day of May, the hour between six and seven, | I did overhear the bar-keeper remarl} 
so that I had th world entirely to myself ; i i vere some of the meanest cuss« In this place 
I wandered through the elm-arched streets in sol iat he ever see a wheres 
itude as absolute as though I trod the aisles of In the Trumbull Gallery we were entertained 
a primeval forest. It was a fortunate hour to | for an hour or two very agreeably with the works 
receive first impressions. Robed in all the bud- | of that famous artist, soldier, and gentleman of 


ding fres! mmed with the un-/|t he 








ness of sprin volutionary s 1 One ot e most 
sunned dew of morning, the city slept like a | teresting relics exhibited there, is a pen-an 
fairy queen among her ros Except the noble of ul \i Andre, ¢ 
old elmséhere is nothing about New Haven to | by himself on the day prece his executic 
give an impression of grandeu The rows of sul 1 fac-sir of 1 i I 
ornate cottages, half hid » in shrul bery and | Mr. Lossing’s admir J Bor t hte 
flowers, are suggestive of elegant comfort, re- | olution 
fined taste, idealized do 
mesticity. In short, it 
may be called a_repre- 


sentative city of equality 
and free institutions, and \ Son 

as such may boldly chal- a 
lenge comparison wit! ; 
and 


prouder more 


of 


re- 
nowned capitals th 


old world, where 


, under a ies. . a 
different system, altern- ill a \e as) Jal oo 
x y if 7 4 C Sis p= 
ate splendor and squalor ff “ P & y 
delight and pain the soul (? p > t 
E , erates ° Mi j ~@ mn fw f 
So when the church ‘eo j 


bells sounded, and the 
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vent of Monday broug! ry tle ad- whenever an 

l r and bustle to the town hin por s en 

ny mercurial companion began to find this 

and elegant repose rather tame, and even stop the fight ; 

Irritated by the fai 
sulted by the determi 
continued to pelt 
however, that it was 


ht terminat 


grv at the fooli 
meaning it, I 
stones in my hand 

tu B ’” growling 


ground-hog succ 


wounds as spill 


We left New H 


» Park I had almost sea-shore railroad ty 


his chasing the try apparently sterile 
1 elms. quent glimpses of the br 


ing nature and piney promontor 
itfense against | Whizzing through vi 

*, 1 proposed a walk out to East us to mention or ev 
bluff that juts up suddenly to I] 


1 feet, showing a face 


tream that wash l Dase 5 
1 a wood where, in the ple 
g parties are wont to find 


eshment. 
r was heavy with the odor 


HOSSOMSs, 2 Warm soutl 


a hazy softness and thicl vy machin 
voluptuou loth. and an oce 
ctures h 


lreaming. I 4 he worl s been cl 


who knows how long the g nay vo ) er bution woth to literature and 
peace and quiet, or can f 
»w his soothing dreams may be rudel 
Dashaway, who was dawdling along 
ulvance of me, suddenly started back, 


4 


in exclamation of surprise pointed to an animal 


vhich stood in the way, with its back up and 

teeth snapping, as if determined to dispute thi 

passage. I was about to take to my heels, for 
it first glance I took it for one of those creatures, 
like a class of political editors, which a wise man 
will rather dodge than encounter; but on looking 
more narrowly I recognized in the belligerent 
beast a venerable wood-chuck. Softened as I 
was by the gentle influences of the season, I would 
fain have stepped aside and let the sulky old 
rascal have his way; but Dick, who had been 
spoiling for a row, would hear no reason, and 
seizing a stick, rushed furiously upon the animal. 
At the first blow his weapon broke off at his 
hand, and the wood-chuck darting at his leg, the 
issailant was forced to take to his heels; un- 
luckily stones were abundant, and the battle was 
renewed at long-shot, to the great disadvantage 
of the chuck, who could not throw back again. 
Although knocked over now and then, and driven 
into the thickets to escape the overpowering mis- 
siles, the valorous beast did not lose his pluck, We tarried here but a day, and then resumed 
but sullenly and reluctantly retreated, tarning' our route for New Bedford, in Massachusetts ; 


A QUEER FISH. 
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? I wish something wot 
» cars would only run off the 
ect Wax-work,”’ 
ir one turned her 


indow and attempt 


m me, Miss, let me assis 


rd, and 


acquaintan 
to me iImpertl 
in offering my s 
Prese ntly the « 
and, after a moment 
brushed th 


vices to ho ndow.’ 
iurpet-sack tumbled off the seat, 


s hesitation, Dick took it 
off, and returne it to 


its 


Ie impassive beauty sat a 


ll unconscious, 
* Lik 1ionument of G n art,” 


rec ing the politeness even by a nod. 
At the next station some women entered with 
a full supply of baskets, bundles, and babies. 

** How d’ye do?” Says one, nodding to the 


fair unknown. ‘*What’s the news in New 
Bedford ?” 


The calm face broke brightly 
smiles. 


into dimpling 
I'he response came in a voice like that 


of an estray guinea-hen 


A SPECIMEN 


‘* Will, I guess there’s nawthin’ pertickler ; 


but they say ile is dreadful low down there.” After all these stirring scenes we were gl: 
My companion looked as if some one had to find shelter and repose in the ‘* Parker Hous¢ 
thrust hot 


knitting needles into his ears; and a most agreeable establishment, by-the-way, 
covering the wounded organs with the collar of with enough of modern elegance to please thi 
his overcoat, he laid his head upon the back of most fastidious, and en h of old-fashioned 
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to silence the most erable grum- 


New Bedford is the chief seat of the whaling 
rest, having almost entirely superseded Cape 
Cod, Nantucket, and other places once 


fiyy 


famous 
the 
It is a handsome town, built 
principally of wood, and containing about twen- 
In proportion to 
its population it is said to be the 
town in New England, and its 
surrounded by 


their enterprise and prowess against 
mighty leviathan. 
ty-five thousand inhabitants. 
i wealthiest 
ts of 


beautiful 


long stree 
ornamented cottages, 
shrubberies and flower-gardens, bear witness to 
the easy affluence and refined taste of 
izens. But it not those model cottages 
and pretty gardens that we came to see. It is 


its cit- 
was 


the lower part of the town and the wharves that 
the stranger finds most interesting and attract- 
ive. 

Here one stumbles at every step upon the 
spoils of the great deep, and may find gleanings 
from every shore known to geographers, and 
from every sea plowed by the keels of adventur- 

Here are shells from the sands 
corals from the reefs of Otaheite, 


us Navigators, 
of Madagascar, 
yvar-clubs from the man-eating New Zealanders, 


IN NEW 


ENGLAND 


hi 


% 


Ot 
ae 


snow-shoes from the b] 
Here th pearly skiff 
delicate ornament for . 
seen contrasted with the hi 
Physeter hal 


arched gate-way of a castl 


ocephalus, that might 
Befi 
reposes a bulky fin that once cleft th 
a speed that \ 
the hunters. 
teeth 
pressed in semi-barl 


put to scorn the 
In this wind 

where the sailor’ 
the 


sea, have 


teeth that, a hund wn below 
ncouth 


the 


e of some lonely and u 
the flesh of 

have crunched up many aw] 
and the stout hearts 


are the busy wharves covered with anchors, 


surfac 


torn limbs and unfathomable 
squid le-boat per- 
haps, that 


Here 


rusty cables, harpoons, hoops, and lances ; 


manned them. 


Staves 
and empty oil-casks sounding under the blows of 
the ex Oper ; there are gangs of caulkers and rig- 
rs refitting a craft battered by arctic and ant- 
storms. Beyond, 


arrived, by the assistance of a dk 


arctic we see a vessel ne wh 


nkey-engine 


discharging her ol , stored in casks 


g the wharf with 
Here the gaugers, 


ipinous Carg 
ee — 
of all sizes and shapes, coveri 


the golden liquid treasure. 
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wn int 

Mine iy 

peng nua 
t iM 


ol 
clerks, supercargoes, oil-fillers, bung-starters, and 
scrapers ply their busy offices. 

Then comes a still more lively and 
unique. <A cart rattles by, loaded with recently 
discharged whalemen 


scene 


a motley and a savage- 
looking crew, unkempt and unshaven, capped 
with the head-gear of various foreign climes and 
peoples—under the friendly guidance of a land 
shark, hastening to the sign of the ** Mermaid,” 
the ** Whale,” or the where, in 
drunkenness and debauchery, they may soonest 
get rid of their hard-earned wages, and in the 
shortest space of time arrive at that condition 
of poverty and disgust of shore life that must 


66 Grampu oa 
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induce them to ship for another four years 
cruise, 

Verily, the more one sees of this world, the 
more one is obliged to wonder at it! 

Your worldling, who boasts that he is h/asé. 
and professes to live under the motto ‘ ni/ ad- 
mirari,” is simply he who lives like a land terra- 
pin with his head drawn in, cased in the shell 
of his own conceit, too lazy or too stupid to 
look out and to reflect on what is passing around 
him. 

Besides these sights and scenes, so novel and 
suggestive to the imagination of a landsman, the 
lower town of New Bedford can show among its 
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in suburban villas to the denizens of sailor grog- 
After some delay, th 


stand, 


fair sibyl entered 


peries. 


and took her place on the aces 


mpanied 


by an old, white-haired boguey in the capacity 
‘ and inform- 


[his individual rose 


it the med 


of showman 
ed the audience th ium was suffering 
with a very bad cold in the head, but neverthe- 
less would make the effort to address them 
Meanwhile a would 
taken up to defray incid 
the 
failure, folks were exhorted to be liberal. 


as 
be 


and as 


collection 


proposed. 
mtal expenses ; 
collection of a previous evening had been a 
Three 
assembly, and no- 
but the clinking of 
three-cent pieces, and the heavier thump of cop- 
pers, upon the sonorous hat-crowns. To these 
an attentive 


hats were passed around the 
thing was heard for a space 


sounds the white-haired official lent 
ear; and | 
tenance while thus engaged, I was led to sup- 
pose that long practice had enabled him to esti- 


yy observing the changes in his coun- 


mate the precise value of each jingle. 
After the collection call 
themes, some one of which should be selected 


by the vote of the 


a was made 


proposed address. 
But two were offered, which in substance were 
is follows: 


‘* What are the proofs of the immortality of 


fi Tr 
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audience as the subject of the | doeth all things well.” 


MAGAZINE 


as furnished by Science, Scripture, S} 


of Spiritualism ag 
n and morality 

s Christ?” — 
attempt was made to take the vote of the 
of Sst hjects > but, « 
definite could be 
and it w h agreed to leave 


medium herself. 


» doctrines 


ith the religi« of the 


as taught by Je 
An 


scripture, 


} 


embly on the 


1al 


iS 1S 


choice 


such cases, nothing 


in 
tained, as at lengt 
selection to the 
U; ' 
a series of superb attitudes 


the 
yn this the fair priestess threw herself int 


head 


with 


with 
resting upon her hand dreamily; then, 
eyes upturned, like the famous Sibyl of Gu 


chino, smiling and whispering, as if with invisi 


now, 


ble spirits—pausing at intervals to blow her nos 
with a sonorous blast, then gracefully resuming 
her ecstatic communings. She was dressed in 
blue. 


good, but had rather a hard, strong-minded ex- 


Her person Was handsome, and her face 


pression. 

Suddenly the Pythoness arose, and, with stat 
ly gesture and emphatic tone, commenced, ** God 
The address that fol- 
lowed was fluently, and even elegantly, deliv« 
ed. The speaker, one might say, was faultless 


in tone and gesture, although Momus might 


have found her action a trifle too much studied 
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spent SO 
is, IN preparin 
hesitation in th 
it Was 
y like a well- 


+} | 
With mal 


proved unavailing, 
in a twinkling the 
There was a murmul 
ippressed laughter in that 
* room most o ipl d by young ladies ; | 
rofane sailor-looking chap near me) ing to such lectures m 
comrade a wish that he wa 


é and dominoes 
a certain person in a pink bon ** 1 did expect 
neral good-breeding and decort away, ‘‘such as thu 
upted ing furniture abot 
and all that I've 
carrots out of pec 
a new hat; t 


ill was relighted and the discourse 


in a few minutes the gas was : 
and it was thought advisal 
performance, as it was feared 
} anger d by hese fré 
and ther is no ki n 


THE OLD BATTERY, 


It is not to be supposed, however, that keen 


lovers of a 


who sat nex who squared their 
juatic sports, such as Dashaway and | burly shoulders about the hotel stove, were all 
myself, would long content ourselves with such | renowned men of mighty deeds. Un- 
mild recreations as Spiritualist lectures or view- der each 


ing the model architecture of New Bedford 
During the three days’ drizzle that followed our in words, each m 
airival we had visited vessels recently returned 

from whaling voyages ; 


exterior there burned a 
heart of fire. Spal ing and somewhat unskillful 
in’s experience was a volume 
of bold and dashing adventure—a glorious and 
had seen their cargoes 

discharged ; had watched the operations of the | part, unspoken. 
gaugers and the whalebone packers ; had learn- 
ed the secrets of the assayer ; 


ed the 


soul-stirring book—unwritten and, for the most 


We had tipped fins with thes 
sons of the Vikings, and talked with them fac 
and had witness- | to face until we scorned the inactivity in whicl 
process of manufacturing crude oil into | we had so long mouldered, and 
spermacetl candles, fit to illumine the boudoir happine ss. 
of a princess or the shrine of a saint. Indeed, So when the fourth morning broke bright and 
during these three days we saw and heard many | clear, and the news came that the bluefish had 
things worthy of note, which shall be treated of | struck in to Buzzard’s Bay, you may imagine 
in due time. But we were here in a land of | that the sail-boat was not kept long 
n who jostled us in the streets, | for us. 


once deemed 


in Waltil 


ig 


Away we flew, like bir 
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ing the light-house and Old Battery Point, 
with a 


were presently out upon the bay, stiff 


breeze that kept our boat careering, and dashed 
the salt spray over us in sparkling showers. The 
tackle used here for taking bluefish is a large 
hook, from three-quarters to an inch across the 
bend, with a shank from eight to ten inches long, 
cased with shining metal, fish shaped, and the 
whole sometimes covered with a bit of fresh eel- 
skin, supposed to make the bait more tempting. 
This formidable mouthful is attached to a stout 
line a hundred and fifty or two hundred feet in 
length, and trailed over the stern of the boat, 
whose rapid motion keeps it afloat near the sur- 


face. The end of the line is tied to the boat to 


WAY 


AM) " 
it Wh 
h 


tisherman sits ex 


] 
Lie 


the 
of his tac 
If he is soft-handed he 


gutta percha finger- 


prevent accident, while 
pectant, feeling the drift with a coil 
around his forefinger. 

must wear thick gloves or 
stalls, for, to the landsman, this is no boys’ play 


in which he is about to eng: This he finds 


out presently, when, possibly half asleep, soot! 
toh. 


ed by the billowy motion of the boat, or w 
ing a White gull floating in the pure blue heaven, 
he is startled by the heavy thug of his line strik- 
ing the gunwale. Now pull, hand over hand. 


There she breaches—hooked sure and fast; and 
so you lay to it with might and main. The 
company shouts and cheers—they are your in- 
terested friends and wish you luck; but the 
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reat question is between you and the fis! p tell he is. w } \ e } \ nd blu 
dt fair play, and thirty fathoms of line be- back. w t eve of a sea-eagle, | g al 
tween you. You gather a few turns on hit » Snappu like a si K at every thi that ay 
then t line slips and he gets it bac] Again proach 
i pull him in by main strength. slow] I In recove r your hook you must be careful 
steadily, without tangling your line, if possible. or 4 may e « sion to regret it. If 
e how he tugs and darts to and fro, now flash- are a green hand v iad better leave tl t ‘ 
il from the dark water like a white-crested boa n 
ive, now darting forward on the slackened ] bluefish weighs, ordin v, from five t 
line ind lea ng hal into the air with jaws wid ten } s I } ird of several that } n 
pen, he shakes the hook with angry vehemence, taken weighing from fifteen to seventeen. and 
You must work rapidly, for the gam« is to keep one that reached twenty-two pounds It n 
t n¢ ilways taut, otherwise y ur savage Ccon- common activity, stren il te ity r 1@1 
testa Is very likely to escape and cheat you of it one of t! hnest game ft es known Wher 
vour labor. But this time vou have him fast, cooked and eaten immediately after it is ca ght 
and after a hard fight behold him gasping and _ its flavor is deli: s; but if kept even for a few 
tapping in the bottom of the boat A noble hours it becomes insipid 
} 
Our m n cruise for the bluefish was a de- | the squid, a monstrous t IS SUPpose 
l We returned about sunset, loaded by some to attain a gr than the whale 
s, wet to the skin, the sea salt caked | himself. This mvst fish inhabits the 
our lips, hands and shoulders aching as if depths in, and ti e I ; 
ve had spe nt the i- | his vast integr ! l « re 
n, we were hungr n- | 18 conject l t I f I f 
turous rage somewhat appeased, and were sooth- | limbs and pulp sometimes d by the 
t with the thought that we had advanced one | ing sperm 
tep nearer to the sea-gods | I} whale’s head of « mo e, be 
Dick Dashaway has definitely determined to | n uly one-third of his entire bulk, from twe1 
go a whaling. to thirty feet lor t part sq hay 
On the following day my companion and my- | like a ponderous box, 1 ve rmed wit] 
self were united in preferring a azy stroll about | forty-two ivory teeth, openit under the heat 
the town to any more active amusement, and I | like a thin box lid Above is found that 1 
took advantage of some hours of quiet in-doors | markable reservoir called the case, which ho] 
to jot down a few items of information in regard | the oily si ice known as spermace 
to the whale fishery, obtained in conversation | good-sized whale furnishing as much as five hun 
with those personally or pecnniarily engaged in | dred gallons. This is not the brain as vulgay 
the business. To the landsman a whale is sim- supposed, but exists in its natural st sa i 
ply a whale. The great fish that swallowed | and fragrant oil, which on « posure to the ai 
Jonah, and in latter ages has been hunted for | thickens into a snowy slusl Che hard, alal 
his oil. The New Bedford man has a more dis- | ter-like sp rmaceti of commerce, is obtained jr 
criminating knowledge of the subj t. Heknows | the manufactoric by submitting the oil to var ’ f 
that there is a great variety of whales, differing | ous processes of cold. heat. and pressure By 
in appearance, character, and value more wid ly | the same treatment the body oil vields an ir 4 
than the different races of men that often com-! fi rior percentage of this beautiful concrete . : 
pose a whale ship’s crew. The Right Whale, or Greenland Whale, as he 
1 great Sperm Whale is the largest, the | is sometimes called, although longer known t } 
most formidable, and by far the most valuable | the fish hunters, and vet of royal bulk, is a ‘ 
of all the leviathans hunt d by man. He attains together an inferior 


the length of ninety feet, and yields from fifty to From him we obtain that inf r article call 


two hundred and fifty barrels of oil. A hun-! whale oil, and the whalebone used in the manu 
dred-barrel whak " however, is considered a fair facture of umbrellas, canes ] 
average siz The average value of the fish is hoops, ete. He has a 
about five thousand dollars. He is never found | but a very small tl 

} 


in shallow water except by accident, but makes 


1 





iroat and no teeth. By way 
f compensation, his upper jaw is fringed aroun 


lred slabs of elastic bone closely set. 


his home in the deep sea, and feeds chiefly upon | with five } 


1un 
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m eig teen feet ) al 1 ‘oot V » bov cracks filberts between | 


royal wrath pits himself ag 


it their ertion, and tapering to tl 


is furnished with an edging of and sends her to the bottom 


ng those of a horse’ ne. As) is reckoned the true king of the s 
the whal <s in whole cart-loads of bret and ‘here are many other kinds of wl 


shoals of the little fish on which he feeds, he dis- , sucl the Fi ack, Hump-Bac 
charges the superfluous water through this con- ir-Bottom, ete., I 

swallows at leisure the game | shyness or worthlessness are not hunted, at 
This 


great portable weir fur-| consequently little known. The ty 
‘s the whalebone of commerce. above described have almost entirely m 
Thus, notwithstanding his imposing bulk, the , the attention of the whale fishers. 
Right Whale, from his peculiar organization, must When refined, the common whale : 
be a peaceable and inoffensive animal, swallow- | ceti oils are not distinguishable by « 


ing civilly hic daily millions of small fry; there-| perceptions. While the first is worth fi 


by correcting the tendency to over-population in| and the latter a dollar and eighty cents per 
the ocean, but indisposed to m le with his lon, it is scarcely to be wondered at that 
equals, and incapable of injuring his hunters ex- | sumer can so rarely procure pure sperm 


1 1 


pt by an occasional accidental awkwardness in| though one of the safest, most agr 


the use of his tail For these reasons, in addi-, brilliant illuminators ever used, 

tion to the low price of his oil, he is at present has suffered so much from this facility of ad 
looked upon by whalemen as rather ignoble | atic at it has been almost universally 
game. While the Sperm Whale—the bearer of led. 

precious ointments, who boldly devours his fel- In proving the oil furnished for th 


low-monsters, who crunches up whale-boats asa States light-houses the assayer uses th 
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If the v 
» lamp is cl 
Should the wi 
rummed and burn ont, leaving a 
iduum i 
rated. The third test is by freezing. 
il is placed in a refrigerator. The im} 
le will coagulate at 40° Fahrenheit. The 
remains liquid at the temperature of 15°. 
The reputation of the New Bedford de 
this head is as pure as the dipping 
sperm whale’s case. There 


p, the oil has been ac 


Oo many as are 
umphenc tag 

ine morning we 
from Captain Ryder, of 
accompany him in his offi 
ship Baltic, just returnir 
an adulterator is | cruise in the Pacific Ocean. 
believed to have no chance for the kingdor ut dimly discernible to the 


eaven. In the interior, when we 
™m a man to the lowest depth 
‘‘He would rob a ! 


they say, 


vou 1- | down on the watery horizon, but 
infamy, we | k 


t her tacking was fav » t yur lively 
‘ht. We hoped to be the first to d het 
ut when we got fairly into t] . 
shark boat ahead of us. Ve crowded all sail 

but the sharks 1 the Richmond 


ki d 


] 
en-roost: in New ( 


) va 
‘3 mean enough to mix |b iw the 
ost of fitting out a first-class whale shi rf 

fifty thousand dollars, and the number | then reputed the fas 


ng to New 
n engaged in the fishing is estimated at 


igh at our ef- 
rained on them 

1 up under the 

were rushing over her bulwarks 


time we 


isand. Of late years the profit of the 
has greatly declined, whether from the | and : 
ficulty of finding the game, or the | vessel’s lee they 


numerous illuminating fluids substituted for the 
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THE LAND SHARKS 


reached the deck they had full posses ion of the 


ship. 
The “Land Sharks,” as they are very aptly 
named, are a set of small traders, agents, and 


owners of groggeries, boarding-houses, pimj 
ete., etc., who trade in the necessities or pander 
to the vices of the outgoing or returning seamen. 
The whaleman gets no regular wages, but a share 
technically called *‘a lay”) in the profits of the 
voyage, greater or less, according his rank 
and capabilities in the service. 

The keen-scented Shark soon ascertains wheth- 
er the vessel’s hold is filled with empty casks or 
golden oil. He can tell by intuition what each 
man’s /ay is, and what its probable value, and 
his loving-kindness is meted out accordingly. 

The Baltic’s oil-casks were filled to overflow- 
ing. Her voyage had been a lucky one, and the 
manners of the Sharks were proportionably oily. 
The ship’s crew numbered thirty-three, and each 
man had at least two amiable and disinterested 
friends hanging around him, hugging him about 
the neck, lover-like, whispering jolly good jokes 
into his ears, cramming bundles of cigars into 
his pockets, and, unseen by master or mate, sly- 
ly pressing to his lips the mouth of an uncorked 


pocket-flask. When the order is passed to tac! 
ship half a dozen willing arms pull at his rope 

coiling and belaying are neatly done to his hand 
Why should he spoil his dainty fingers witl 
tarred ropes, or bother with fid or marline-spike ? 
or take the trouble to strap down or carry uy 


his sea chest, when such good fellows stand by 
to do every thing for him ? 

Jack is in port for the nonce a cent man, 
What glorious rollicking visions rise in his soul 
—what delightsome odors of gin and tobacco- 
what hands of houris beckoning from the city! 
Soothed, flattered, beguiled, he falls unresisting 
into the gross and palpable snares. Instead of 
putting wool in his ears, and having himself 
bound to the mast, he hastens, with open mouth, 
ears, and eyes, to welcome the sirens. 

Happy mariner! The gates are open, and he 
is free to wander in the gardens of paradise, un 
til his oil-cask begins to run thick and gummy : 
then the bar is closed on him, Poll turns hei 
back, and he is warned that it is high time t 
ship again. He does so, and at the end of the 
next voyage manhood, virtue, and good resolu- 
tions sink again into sweet deliquescence, and 
the same programme is followed to the letter. 
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inthropy, spare | al iud- As the wind was ad se, it s th t 
e} Sharks live; forif thou, vessel V ld not reach her ancl e 1 
I the s g oppress not | ward ¢ I g so the stom-! se | t re 
tl rafty lay no snares for the | ed to the ci carrying the captain ar 
whisper its name, that thou | and such others as were privileged and h 
re and build us tabernacles to reach land, without d My fri 1 
her long voyage the vessel | myself preferred to remain on board, ¢1 
trim, and crew in good con- | the sweet May breezes and the \ Ss scel 
presence of the captain’s wife and | of piness upon the deck. I got out my pe 
rd e to the « 1 quite a do- | cils for the purpose of making e mel ls 
| ind a curious group s gy ed ai 
a kye here, men!” cried,. - here 
m al a land pe of us Sharks!” 
t of the It’s old Ben Aikin li 
» weep and fret if y S ses picterin of 
tained in town overnight—wh« The wind had died ; t 
i three-days’ visit to tl y, tor- | tug was coming out t SO t 
master for letters < of the | old Ben Aikin, the ] to t 
fe, with her four years of weary | his ease on the ship’s ¢ lunching « 
of the sea-salted and moulds letters, | biscuit and coffee. Having pictured ld B 
ids with trembling joy how the sa ction of the public, I had all the c« 
i storm or escaped from a stove t | rities the crew at my disposal They 
she | all young men, however, and but for then 
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fore; and how, with her boy, 
f a voyage to Otahe 
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ite, on the oth- | costumes mig 
‘ld. as vou would run down to|}men. A m 
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I also observed that the personal appearance 
afforded no indication to my eve of the capacity 
and prowess of the individual. This heavy, 
pudding-faced chap, Charley Kotzenberger, is 
the chief harpooner—the veritable giant-killer 
while that handsome, romantic-looking fellow, 
that served coffee to the pilot, is Edward Le 
montaigne, the cook! ‘Thus it is that down- 
right old dame Nature never hesitates to give 
the lie to Art, as that cold-souled cynic Reality 
flouts the golden dreams of Romance. 

The first mate, a gallant and intelligent fel- 
low, then showed us over the ship, from the sea- 
man’s quarters in the forecastle to the captain’s 
eabin table, where the steward had spread us a 
capital lunch. 

About the middle of the afternoon the Ba/ti 
wag moored at the New Bedford wharf, and we 
went ashore, much gratified at our participation 
in (what I believe is generally esteemed the most 
delightful part of a whaling voyage) the coming 
into a home port. 

Since this adventure Dick Dashaway has ap- 
peare:: a trifle more thoughtful than usual, and 
he occasionally asks me questions like the fol- 
lowing : 
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‘*To sailors sleep all the year round in those 


black-looking bunks below deck? Is sea-l 


and salt junk their usual fare? How d 














ONE YEAR AGO 





lo about climbing those ropes and reefing top- | possit 
sails on cold and stormy nights? Don’t they | He has, 
sometimes fall overboard ?” ping, 

I answer these questions as satisfactorily as | start fo 





ONE YEAR AGO. 


\ THAT stars have faded from our sky! The echo 


of that voice is gone; 
What hopes unfolded but to die! And we who linger only k1 


1 inger 1OW 

What dreams so fondly pondered o’er How much was lost ‘‘one year ago! 

Forever lost the hues they wore! 

How like a death-bell, sad and slow, Zeside her grave the marble white 

Tolls through the soul ‘‘one year ago!” Keeps silent guard by day and night ; 
Serene she sleeps, nor heeds the tre 1 

Where is the face we lo ed to greet, Of footsteps o’er her lowly bed; 

The form that graced the fireside seat, Her pulseless breast no more may know 

The gentle smile, the winning way, The pangs of life ‘‘one year ag 

That bless’d our life-path day by day ? 

Where fled those accents, soft and low, But why repine ? A few more years, 

That thrilled our hearts ‘‘one year ago?” A few more broken sighs and tears, 


And we, enlisted with the dead, 
Ah! vacant is the fireside chair, Shall follow where her steps have led: 
The smile that won no longer there ; To tl 


» that far world rejoicing go 
From door and hall, from porch and lawn To which she passed “ one year ago !’ 
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1 VIEW OF 


ANCIENT 


BY E. G. 


[Second 


N a preceding article I have given a general 
and rapid outline of the ancient monuments 
of the Mississippi Valley, from which it will be 
seen that they resolv 
well-defined classes, 


the 


into several 

h should be treated of 

» order of their importance and depend- 
TY 


probably 


themselves 
whic 
in 
this end the following classification 


pr 


ence. 
l 


venient: 


wil ve sufficiently exact and con- 


I. Inctosvres ror DEFENSE. 
II. Sacrenp IncLosvres. 
Ill. Servicurart Mounps. 
IV. Sacrep, Attar, orn Temrprte Movnps. 
V. ANIMAL-snArpep Movunps. 
VI. Mowunps o1 
VII. Imp_ements 
VIII. Ornaments. 


OBSERVATION. 
AND UTENSILS. 


In the present paper I shall treat of the first 
two of the above classes, leaving the other for a 
subsequent and concluding article. 

I. INCLOSURES FOR DEFENSE. 


(Often of v 


ast size ecupying elevated, commandin 
or defensible positions ; irregular in outline, conf 
in this respect to the nature of the ial 





exterior to the walls; emb 





LNKI 


usually double 


treble; entrances often intricate, and defended by trav 








er and horn-works; often have sentinel mounds 
look-outs, and natural springs or artificial reservoirs 


within their walls, occasionally built of stone.]} 
Those works which are incontestably defensive 
Lo 


derstand their character and capacity for the pur- 


always occupy strong natural positions. un- 


pose assigned to them we must consider the pre- 
dominant features of the country in which they 
The Valley of the Mississippi, from the 
base of the Alleghanies to the ranges of the 


occur, 
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Rocky Mountains, is a vast sediment: 
its 


and owes 


tion of 


general a 


Its rivers ha 


spect to the powerful 
water 
leys deep in a vast origina 
their gradual subsidence 





broad te ces, 1 | 
the different eras of their history I edges « 
the table lands, bordering on the valleys, are cu 
by a thonsand ravines, presenting bluff he 
lands and high hills with level summits, son 
times connected by narrow isthmuses with t 
riginal table, and sometimes entire] etached 
Th sides of these elevations are a ys stee} 
ind difficult of ascent, in some cases precipi 
tous nd absol tel) inaccessible The natu 
strength of such positions, and their susceptibil 
ity of defense, would certainly suggest them as 
the citadels of a rude people havin hostile 
neighbors or pressed by foreign invaders. Ac 


lingly, we are not surprised at often finding 


these heights occupied by strong and complicated 
vorks, the design of which is indicated no k 
by their positi than by their peculis S < 





y their } 
onstruct 








ion. In such cases it is always to |} 
observed t creat care has been exercised Li 
their selection, and that they possess pecul 
strength and adaptation for the purposes te 
which they were applied. While rugged an 


steep on most sides, they have one or mor 
points of comparatively easy in the 
protection of which the utmost skill of the build 
ers has been expended. 


double, overlapping walls, or a series of tl 


approach, 


They are guarded by 
iem 
having sometimes an accompanying mound, cd 
signed perhaps as a ‘‘ look-out,” and correspond 
ing to the barhican in the system of defense 
the Middle Ages. The usual defense 


Lilie 


is a sin 
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any clear evi been the « however, 

that it was from which 
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rupted by four openings or gate-ways, each ¢ 

twenty feet wide; one front the north, on the 


we must « 
lisintegrating declivity, and that successive the n 
rowth and prostration, aided by uu 


and d 
forests in their 
the action of the elements, would have beeu ade- ing 
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loubt 
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sible av 


es enue is 
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f SI esst 


secure, 


A mound, us 
is placed : 
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S it a short distan 
nd a crescent wall crosses the ist} 
but narrow passages 
ind the steeps on either hand. 

principal wall of the inclosure In event 
ittack, e thou both defenses were 


forced, still remained a series of walls s¢ 


aving between its 
Next come 

Pan 
ven gh these 
there 
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1 in some t 
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trance to a defen 
h that above 
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to th hward. 
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m either the inwardly, on a 
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ra true circl 
Within the 
mplete circle, 
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interrupted only 
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area thus formed, 
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Simila 
ins, in their 


1iown In the toliowin 


ly mu 


to illustrate the 


lon most 
and inaccessible banks, 0 


works F 


vines, 
a good example 


i | k, a tributary of | wit ipitous banks 
» Little Miami I which surround i 
en County, O 

bounde ll, with an outer 
the west, by precipitous limestone cli only about three fee 
ie neck of here the cliff is interrupted is | sponding depth 


t} 


‘arried a wall of earth and stones, from which | higher, precluding cultivation; but the } 
ground subsides toward the adjacent plain | occupant of the land has plowed along it | 
most the regularity of an artificial glacis, | tudinally, throwing the furrows into the dit 
ill is now about ten feet high by thirty | and will soon obliterate it entirely A 


and is continued for some distance) gate-way, twenty feet wide, leads into th 

edge of the cliff, where it is least pre- | closure, which has an area of about twenty 
It is interrupted by three acres. The creek, at one time, 

harrow gate-ways, exterior to each of which there 

vas formerly a mound of stones ; 


in great part removed. 


us, on the north. 


° unquestiona! 
ran close under the banks of the peninsula; |! 
now, however, | whether or not the recession of the stream, | 
Still exterior to these ing the intervening low ‘‘ bottom,” A, took pla 
ire four short crescent walls, together extending | subsequently to the it 
jnite across the now impossible 
[hese crescents are rather slight, | | 


be 


erection of the work, i 
to determine. In this work w 
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isthmus, constituting an outer 
of defense. 


remarked a lapping round of the wall, on the 
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f the s m ave been the ease with tl 
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st I l¢ e N Fork of Paint Creek 
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s will suf ntl t r < toft city of ¢ the. « t P 
Figure 8 is a plan fav with re width of the s ond terrs of t ‘ ‘ 
ire 8 te found on the Great Miami | which is hy 1 and level plain of « 
miles southwest 0! wn of Ham- | ing beaut | Its gel 1 for 
> yr Coun Ohio I outer line of | t it of a pa im, 2800 teet lor | Tay 
sts of a simple et nkment five! feet broad e side next the ‘ 
oe an exterior ditch four feet deep [t 1 | by a wall of earth four feet | run- 
e-way fifteen feet le There 1 long the very edge of the tet e | 
litch onlkv - about thirty feet in he gt d con- 
s | f embank- 1 to its irregularities Its rem g side 
ions ng also, al ned by a wall al { exterior ait th 
t n 
_ 
n 
indicé S 
mposed of stone and gravel, 
pare ntlytaken fi omtheriver, 
nd probably belongs to the ‘Nahai 
ss of mounds denominated a UN 
‘seacrificial,” the characteris- 
of which will appear fur- —_ 
her on. The outer wall ap- \ aia 
re to have been formerly I» bas nh 
a lower = : 
a a 
~ 
Zo 


xtended down to 
but it has been mu 


terate l by the washing of the 


h ob- 
é waa 
GZ5ft.tol neh. 
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900 fl.to the Inch 


ions. é 
of the table-land bacl 

tend along its brow, dipping into 

ies and rising over the ridges into 

the action of water. 

lerable 


by 
are of ; msi 
in 


washed away 


} 


‘es which favor 


d uninterruptedly 
ag ral \ above the 
terrace on W he wor ly situated. 
rhe ar l and eleven 
acres ork, and 


sm lle r 


To t 
connectil gate-way, 1S a 
: P 4 ; 
work of sixteen acres area, a perfect square, Its 


sides measuring each 850 feet. It has gate-ways 
thirty feet wide at the middle of each side, cov- 
small mounds, placed fifty feet interior 


There area og 


+) 
tl 


to the walls. ite-ways at its two 


not ‘red by 
The opening or 


exterior corn 1ese are cov 


mounds like those at 
gate-way between this and the principal inclosure 
he width of the The 


is double the 
hter than those 


» sides. 


walls of 


others. 


the smaller inclosure are much li 


of the large on are unaccompanied by a 


great work are two 


1em is a perfect circle, 

fifty feet in diameter, consist 
ight embankment, with a gate- 
other is a semi- 


way opening t 1e west; the 


circular inclosure, tv 


erence, 


in circum- 
slight wall and ditch, as 


Embraced last- 


» thousand feet 


consist 


shown in the in this 


dinate incl 


general le 


eresting results. Nearly all of these were 


» class denominated altar or 


to belong to 
rificial mounds 
W here of the gre 
scend from -land to 
or bed hi 
struction of this work, kept tl 
by the dotted line, but was turned 


nar 


of a small 


natural « nel 


1 1t still flows a 


In one place it has broker 
all, obliterating it for 
hundred feet. It is dry at most seasons of th 

and, unless much swollen, keeps within th 


a distance of nearly tw 


ve ar, 
ditch, which terminates in a deep ravine form« 
by the flow of water from a copious and unfail- 
ing spring, toward which opens a gate-way. This 
artificial change in water-courses has been ob- 
served in other works in various parts of th 
country. 

ways of the main work are six in 


number, one opening into the smaller square in- 


The gate 


£ 


closure, two leading out on the tab 


to the spring just mentioned, and o 
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nd of the builders, must have been 
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asure 
reful computation shows that not 
3,000,000 cubic feet of earth were used in their 
nstruction and that of the inclosed tumuli. 
s work have been made some of the most 
incient art | to which t! 


in the way of an 
ar | attack. 


which attended the a 


ulation, when every sett! 
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resting discoveries ! 
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Figure 15 is a pla 
work, one of the 
most beautiful in 
It is situated on the 
race, directly facing, and 
mile distant from the gre: 
structure already described 
It consists of a wall of earth betweer 
eight and ten feet in height, with a 
750 ft broad and shallow exterior ditch. At 
At — at already stated, it is elliptical, having 


transverse diameter of seven hund 
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-” or, in 
‘¢ Sea Island.” 


are, 


modern pl 
There 
nourishment, and cultivation like 
are ever hearing of 
ties, called in the market ‘fancy 


ese are 


hows 


‘onsequently we g 
only exponents of the planter’s indus- 
practicability, or judgment. The 

ton is estimated by the length of the staple, 


value of 


you perceive in the centre of the two con- 
ig fibres (Figure 15, when 


page 50); this, 
lrawn slowly away from each end, proclaims its 
ni ie 
nd the value pl iced Lontiic rhe 
iverage is nearly two inches in length. 


length a cotton. 

The most superior cotton in the world is pro- 
luced on the belt of islands running along the 
shore s of our uthern States. Itisun upproac h- 
ible for texture, softness, and beauty; and from 
t algpe can be made the fine laces and muslins 


O 


THE COTTON PLANT. 
of modern commer A species ¢ 
Il) pen it 
can only be made to produce the requisite 
sults in manufacture under the 
lation and with the primitive lk 
There is little doubt that, 

ton will be cultivated wi 


is cultivated in the ney « 
patient man 
Hind 


ourse of tin 


om of the 


whose climates are ge! ts growt 


there can never 


our Sea Islar 


e competitor 
, on the globe 
for here alon 

sary to the 


must it 


ulities which 
ate of these 
health, 


f these islands is 


a gray sand, mixed 


with a rich loam, whose largest constituents are 


silica, peroxyd of iron, and carbonaceous mat- 


ter, not differing very materially from the lands 


on the main, but sufficient, when combined with 


the atmaspheric influences arising from their 
- 


proximity to the Gulf Stream, to ] roduce so en- 
tire 
to form a 


a change in the nature of the cotton plant as 


listinet variety. It is marvelous when 
we consider the effects diffused over these islands 
by this glowing river as it wends its way north, 
carrying warmth and gladness to cold countries 
It disp nses 


a soft current of caloric full of saline qualities, 


draped in the icy mantle of winter. 


} 


which, meeting the colder land-breeze, descends 


in gentle dews, enriching vegetation and consti- 





<.—HELIOTHES 


tuting the most enviable and enchanting clin 
in the world. 


The cotton plant, nourished under this genial 


Late 


dispensation, becomes deprived of all its harsh 
and wiry qualities. The staple lengthens in its 
fibres to the silvery, soft, and fleecy snow-ball, 
transported as if by magic from some frozen land 
and palpitate beneath the summer's 


warmth and dewy winds, breathing forever from 


to glow 
that silent and wondrous river. So palpable is 
this influence that the cotton cultivated on the 
islands deteriorates in quality the farther it is 
planted from the influences of the Gulf Stream ; 
and less than forty miles back, on the main, re- 
mote from the sea-breeze, it returns again in the 
second year to ‘‘ Upland,” or its original nature. 

Such are the favorable circumstances which 


AM 


produce that most valuable and impertant 
of the cotton crop of the world, the 
Cotton.” 


‘Sea Islar 
But there are drawbac ks as wel 
There is no 

part of the cotton plant, from the tink 

through stalk, ver, 1 
which does not form the favorite food of som 
insect depredator. All through its growth, fron 
the tender germ to the matured plant with it 


fleecy wool spread to the wind, in every st: 


favoring circumstances. 


roots, 


leave s, flov 


is assaulted by enemies, who prey upon its life 


and from whose devouring fangs a kind Provi 
dence rather than the labors of the planter 
sufficient for the great crop which ad 


ds so mucl 

annually to the wealth of this country and the 

comfort and prosperity of the civilized world 
To one who has watched closely all the dar 
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h attend the growth 


, matter for surprise that 


as every vear sees; 


to the 


FIGURE 3.—PHALENA GOSSYPION 


P 4 “ 
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Some seasons 


walks, it partially loops itself, which movement 
will distinguish it to unexperienced eyes from 


the corn-worm, for which it has often been mis- 


ed with vellow on the 
] ut 


» small, and fy 


taken. As it grows old and stout, it trails it- | knowing exactly where to find what they 
self along, having lost its elasticity. When 
ficiently fed it descends to the earth with a great 
deal of circumspection, being difficult to please The worm is a long time in descending 
with a location; and this is fortunate for the | wh his is accomplished it forms a pupa- 
planter, for while it is selecting and rejecting a grains of sand, lining it nicely 
place to deseend, an ichneumon of the Ophion fam h a fine silk, and changes gradually into 
ily may be observed darting her eggs between its | bright brown chrysalis, remaining in the ground 
fat segments; so that out of five caterpillars | until the next season, when her proceedings : 
three will perish, being used as the abodes of the | repeated more or less detrimentally, accordit 
Herein is the salvation of the crop. | to the industry of the ichneumon and state ot 


and it is almost a miracle for a worm 


ichneumon. 
This ichneumon fly is of a lead color, with | the weather. 
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s boll worm belongs pring 
tton, but is often found on 


he a J g sweeps 

mpany with another boll worm, which t | : s always ¢ 

sses her in mischief and destru 

r, the Phalena Gossypion (Figm 
singular insect. The moth ull and in ir centres; her¢ 

wings deflexed ; antennz filif injury. These ] 


it icaves, W! 


the capsul 


i will find, w 


| with deep scales; and aroun 
i 


stand off from it to give 
four, sometimes six, long 


orm hatches on them, a1 
eating the skin of the 


I 


stand out ar 


and the tender filaments. In a very sh t 
the bolls turn black and fall off. It leaves these 


to change its skin four times. Its manner 


, being, as ing this is very singular, It glues the old sk 

which joi ito one by its prehensile legs to the underpart of a leaf 

r its nourishment. and taking hold of a st ra neighboring leaf 

i f t and Smith’ lraws itself out of th , the old skin by 

of Georgia), another co m\ is said main force. When full grown it is soft and vel 

ive this same kind of sucker. black at in some lights quite black—or some 

nocturnal moth, bel : “ae = ek purplish hue. It has yell 

me still more hirsute than th f the running longitudinally. It is a naked 
When sufficiently grown it creeps int 

r except the moth ripe boll, either bet I » di 


Givisions 
en the ner f 


1 
Phis last is of a uniform tawn 


) marks or spots designate 
s much rubbed or old, wl 
rs become bare. On 


vures « capsule or at the 


self down to the 
spot. This moth i 


destroving tl 


At ee a 


FIGURE 5,—TORTRIX CARPAS 


Antenna of Female.—d. Antenna of Male —« H 
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seeds, and the cotton 
to very minute particles. 

jaws, you perceive, are strong and work 
Under the glass the bitten cotton- 


The boll exterior- 


onawing 


Tl 
like saws. 


fibres resemble cl 


chopped hay. 
ly appears very inferior in quality, but not suffi- 
) be rejected entirely. 

iterpillar, ready to repose itself, 


cl ntly sot 
At last 
and r 
made in this chopped fibre, which it gums over 
rradually turns into 
brownish red chrysalis. When ready to 
of this cradle bursts open like 


twists lls itself about until a nice cell is 
with a secretion of silk and 
a clear 
emerge the 
valve of : she pushes aside the cotton 
posit her eggs for the same 
» next season. 

test injury is done to the 
of this moth is dis- 

lowish red fluid whicl i 


the 
and comes 


is now 
cotton. Fri 
charged an acrid y 
and ruins the cotton wherever it falls. 
is immense in quantity considering tl 
‘t, and fully proves that 
nourished by 


charg 
size of the inse insects 
are and digest the qualities of 
juices found in plants. This pod, when thus 
stained, yields in its ashes a great increase in 
iron, lime, soda, and potash over those of the 
healthy boll. There might be a small amount 
of cotton saved from the pods even now were it 
not for this destructive fluid. 

The moth comes forth always at early dawn, 
concealing itself until the sun has risen, when 


la clew to 


noth. They ey 

is whatever it was. 

beetles before August, ¢ 

ber. They were goo 

ing every skin they came ¢ 
Time passe l, leavi 

ished 


subject, to mem 


revert with a 

lisappointment, and with no ex} 

or hoy s. I sat last fall pulling to } 

boll after boll, ‘ching among 

read 

reat joy, I found a pod 
1 the remains of the chrysal 


me this mystery, wl 


in which were 


ed 


ichneuma. 


Figure 3, 7). 


tersected it ; 
patience, and 
gether as yol 
entire corre 
decide 


seve ral 


1 of tl 
are 
worms. 

This small mot}! 
cary is (the last wor | 
**cotton”), may with ji 
It makes its appear 


around the 


for 
worm. 
tered on the lea 7 
eats in where the the form joins t 
causing it to shi 

blighted, dr 

want i 

pretty littl rysalis, nicely embed: 


e near a hole eaten through 


enve loy 


which the web extends like a cur 


over 
time there issues fre 
led with black ate 
lar points and lines, but generally a 
dotti The lower wings are often 
mark vith circles of darker gray and 
the centre. It is qui 

feel inclined you may take them by) 


m it an ash-gray mot 


sometimes formi 


ng. 
ed 1 


te a small moth, ar 
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the P 
: It belongs t 
orming. The whole transform It is small, of a most d 
rx to Imago, or perfect insect, consumes | bar 
out twelve days. T hey 
ind, hunting round for every 


forth from a late fl 


pale vellow 
} " } 
ilways are wh 


ing of whit 
emale have rows n two varieties ; bi 


iner side; those of t first the green is darker : 
head and body th gray | very slight ; the other ] 

ick scales. The worm is a common one, | bands are greenish. It may 

| slender, pale yellow, rather watery at | simply older and more rough 

inging its skin fourtimes. It attains! winds andrains. The antenna 


t 


re firm and horny appearance, with 


} laces he r eggs on the delicate leaves 


h the young bud. Soont 


irs bristling over it. he caterpillars « 

*much teased drops and present to you a practical illustration 

and conceals itself 
1. Small and in 


more 


often quoted simile ‘‘the worm i’ tl 


ses, it 


Like many other } cal licer 


agreeable to the ear 


n if appears t 
» it worked out bef you. It 


spectacle t 


] o see the fair young | 
eaten out, cumbering the earth, ar 
xes dangling on the stems wait 
riate destrovers. In the me 
1 become flowers : 


hanged their skins, 
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exposure, and hasten t 
beautiful 
this work and then they tr 
smallest and 


fold around the 


l upon the petals and 
A few of 
vel away each to the 
which they 


expedi 


leaves of th wwers., dav 


most tender green leaves, 


m with masterly | tion and 


bands of silk. In 
ns itself a fine silky en- 


aste, confining them wit 
this cradle the worm gs] 
velope, and turns gradually into a small delicate 


pale brown chrysalis. 


Here it 1s rocked by the 
1 stems until the flowers 


he worm, in its early 


winds upon the wither 


return with the spring 


stages, is of a pale si green with a brown 


head As it grows older it becomes tawny red, 


with small rough spiracles, from each of which 


springs a bristle which is not perceptible without 
magnifier. The body is about half an inch 
long. 

The moth seldom flies during the heat of the 
lay, but can often be found about 
night. 
warm summicrs, in the Middle and Eastern 
States, upon plants of the Hibiscus family. 


Figures 9, 10 show you one of the cotton-leaf 


lights at 
It is sometimes seen in very dry, long, | 


N-BUD MOTH 


a Leaf ( 


devourers, the ¢ 
insect than the 
h and sometimes m 

the 

» of a dark b 1S] 

The under wit 
shading lighter to th 
body is of a 


it 
} 
noer color; 


dark atoms. 
the body, 
enwen s 


much darker 
t] 


iorax the scales are elevated until t! 
somewhat ofacrest. The antenna, in bot! 
are rather short, somewhat curved, with rows 
hairs branching out. The moth deposits | 
eggs on the veins of the leaves. They are 
dark brown with a bluish gray ring around 
The worm, when full grown, is more than an it 
long. At first it is black, with white dots 
upon the segments. It moul 
times, and after the last change it shows tw 


lines ts sevel 
rows of yellow spots, and sometimes two bright 
ye llow stripes, between two black bands running 
the entire length of the body. On the fourt 
segment it has a large black hump from which 
springs a tuft of hair. On the eleventh segment 
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smaller hump wit 
ips serve inexperien 
se worms from the lat * two saw 
ich feed in the same manner. When it 
its growth it spins a yellowish silken | be suspended. You 1 
yon on the und . »leaves; of injury done some seasor 
langes Into: ili brown irvsalis y numerous. 
ranspare t! the worm can be periods when th 


rough it; and I} vno better kept under by 


rson can hay watch t] ir lace, however, i aken by 


se than with this little worm. flies, who devour the leaves, but w 


vy occurrence, not the less annoyance. An ichneumon attending 
rrestive. is & very pretty bright violet-winged 
ith crawls from the brok ides of the and may often be seen in numbers restin 
and slowly makes its way to a twig or flower-cups. They are well worth sec 
ves 


hich it will hang sus] . its exquisitely shaded in violet 
ral hours with its gs drooping : Figure 11 represents th 

ey dry in the warm air y are : borer or pith mot : 

sed and expanded ; at the same time, from Carbasis, the term 


re is discharged from . thors for ‘‘ cotton.” This is the most 


FIGURE 9 


Ima: 4. Caterpillar.--. Egg, 


Vor. XXI.—No, 121.—D 
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f the cotton plant 
ght and charming; the shr stand uy 
r and healthy; the beautiful flowers turn 
» and fragile lips to the su 
ishment; and the ric! 
young blooms into a 
f some demo 
blown h 
ivsterio 


and the 


wer, form, and leaf. ul ‘ ’ a with | leaf had a worm to pr 


ur pen-knife split up t em. There, nicely | runs would never int 


mode 


a smnal : ‘ 
time, will proceed t a f | out these s It is the work of 
; glutton to empty a shell. 
in shape, the usu- | is under great obligations to it. Th 
il members of t] ving long and -| ready to come forth a perfect ins 


row opaque upper wings and lower wings. from the same hole it entered 
are two transparent spots in those of the male. | Many remai i i 
soth are very small insects. The prevailing | particularly 

, , , 


r of the upper wings of the female is a bluish Figu 
k, sprinkled faintly with white, with dashes | tis X, 
ere of yellow spots over them. The | ive little creature. It is qu 
rs are black an hite, with long 1 finds access to the seed ani 
body. The thorax and body | it. The small root and the worm 
covered with yellow sea the tuft | appearance simultaneously. I have w 
; w, and the under parts of bot growth repeatedly, wit 
ings and body are bright yellow. have had | mark the wonderful instin« 


described to me several varieties of these borers, | it should cut the root off 
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} 
to penetrate deep 


ning untou 
ind 


appear so sickly « 
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FIGURE 12.—AGROTIS YLINA, —CUT-WORM. 


—¢. Worm feeding.—d, Worm nearly grown, sk ng state of 1 Tap-Root 


strov the crop more decidedly, cutting the stem hev always appear verv much ru 1: and out 


clean off, compelling the planting of fresh seed, | of hundreds caugh md a light I have never 
thereby insuring to the planter more 


favorable results. And so it is in 
“ 


this case as it usually happens, as far 
; PI 


& 
as men are concerned. <A _ positive gf fs 


and decided injury is much more Pe 
supportable than the creeping fears be: 
of an apprehension leading to the 
same results. 

The Agrotis moth is strictly noc- 
turnal, belonging to the Agrotididz 
or Owlet moth family. It varies in 
the formation of its wings from other 
subgenera of this family, but the de- 
structive habits of its larve must 
place it here. It is an insignificant 
grayish and black moth, with no 
very distinctive marks on the upper 
wings. ‘The under wings are deli- FIGURE 13.—AGROTIS XYLINA. 
cately shaded in white and gray, but b. Larva, or Worm, magnified.—g. Pupa-case and 
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antenne are filif: 


and on the under side 


The 


» palpi are heavily scaled, 


seen them otherwise. 


have long white hairs, protruding some- 
\ickly, then, In, 

rown when full 
veral black dots on 


t, several black lines running lon 


only one « 

worm 
wn, with a1 
gitudinally, 
is healthy and strong; otherwise there 


| tive marks, except t 


listin ] 
some s 


he breathing pore 
vecimens very distinct. 


West. 


young corn. 


I 


ld that, at the this worm 


ipa-cases r matured; 


tt being able 


ld not ascert 


rysalis certainly corresponded with that of tl 
{grotis Xylina. 
At Figure 14 you have a small moth, tl 


e Sata 


The upper wings are of a dark 
flecked 

re and there with black dots; the under wings 
light, a shade of dull green; 


She deposits her eggs among the cottony 


live green, sprinkled with white, and 


with antenne fili 

form. 

fibres of the seed. The worm bores in as soon 
, 


as it has hatched, and feeds on the interior of 
the seed. 
self a cocoon of silk, occupying nearly the whole 
! 1 in time into a 
Before doing this, 
the 


When this is consumed it weaves it- 


of the seed, and is transforme 


pretty dark-brown chrysalis. 
takes the precaution to 
gh which it entered the 


however, gnaw 
seed large r, 
to allow an easy egress, weaving over it a 
There are few things in 
nature prettier than this little chamber with its 
pure white upholstery. 


fine curtain. 


rauze 


Its silvery sheen, doubt- 
less caused by its food, is peculiarly dazzling 
The little worm I 
caused me much labor to obtain a sight, and 


have never seen. It has 





Imost exhausted | 


examine a hund 


and vou 
so well concealed. 


that tl 


worm has become 


discover 
tl m m countless 
light over waste 


If the 


seed is SCE 


aetermine thei 


there no rem¢ 


aes no countera 
F these 


fields to 


if we 


You 


circumvent, 
strovers ? 

remain, unt gv. COY- 
ered with 1 
pickers lef ove} 
and casting ving \ ir enemi 
to take their time forth fre 


vegetation in the runs between the rov 


Oo come m the decay 


I fences, and from among heaps in cor 


ths I have he 


consideration are to be foun 


eside the 

You can perceive the n 

presented for your 
the plant. 

stalks and leaves are removed, it 


on and near Then, if » wither¢ 
stands to re: 
son you lessen the host most materially. 
The cotton plant exhausts the soil most con 
pletely wherever it grows, consequently it mu 
contain fine qualities to return to the ear 

This is e 


made into manure, sily done by 
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great commer 
paper. Its 
e of time, render 


* mean time to make 


Sin 

planted subject 
neces. ‘The first seed was buried in 
the marsh; the second in manure 
ytton-stalks laid down in lime from 
third in a compost of 
mould; and the fourth in th 
garden. They were at- 
e same time and in the 
ume quantity nearly three 


high—was the fourth; : ne sl 


hort- 
est—a foot and a half high. 
twenty-seven /fu// and handsome pods, the sec- 
nd thirty-one, the thir 
lon rest and finest staple h, lon re d to 


1 fifteen, and the fourth 


shortest and most inferior was that 


On this the worm he G . 
appearance quite late, while the 
untouched. Here she found 

plant uninterfered wi 

foreign ingredients, suiting her taste 

native food. 

The suggestion offered here is, whether ex- 
ous juices, being thrown into the plant fron 
ll not give jualities so 
le to the ins hat instinct 
to look out for a substitute more 
upon. Of tl there is n 
doubt, that by manuring very 


y highly you 
improve t plant, and in time render it 
ious to many, if not all, that beset it. 

The succer year I planted some 
seed from the year previous in a manure of 
wood-ashes and lime, watering » plants with 
soap-suds. At the appointed t placed upon 
these plants 2 number of caterpillars of ditferent 
insects (belonging to the cotton), raised for the 
purpose to ditterent stages of growth, when they 
could do the most injury. Among the number 


} + 1 
were each of the boll 


worms here represented. 
Not one went through its usual transformations. 
They fed as usual, but soon became sickly 


They 
all died before arriving at 


maturity except a 
hardy little leaf-eater, rightly belonging to the 
Hibiseus family My crop of a score of bolls 
was superb in quality if not great in quantity 
Again, I wish planters could be convinced 
that to the earth we must look for most of these 


evils. For one insect undergoing its transf ; a OOFTON FiInees. 


ations above gr yuund there are a hu red 





ip just 
back 


Jack 


| this is a descrij 


n Golorum Grimm was n 


andsome man, but far irom a Jol 


His hair was jet black, his face was dark, 


first ‘Time 
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eves of the deepest hazel, and such a gentle, al- 
| 


most woman-like expression about the shapely, 
half-opened mouth that Amber kissed it instinct- 
ively, and patting its cheek, said, ‘* Pretty, pret- 
ty Uncle Golorum !” 

‘‘It is a good many years since I have seen 
him, and he may have changed a little sinc 
that picture was painted; but he always was a 
dear, dear brother to me, as kind and gentle as 
a sister, and he will love my little Amber very 
much, and be very good to her. And Amber 
must love him too.” 

“Yes, yes—I will love my pretty little Uncle 
Golorum,” said the child, still patting the ivory 
cheeks of the portrait. 

** And my Amber must be very kind to him, 
for he has had a great deal of sorrow; he has 
not been happy in the world, and perhaps very 
seldom laughs and looks as light-hearted now as 
he does in that picture. Can you keep a secret, 
Amber ?” 

‘* Yes, mamma, a/ways,” said the child, earn- 
estly. 

** Now remember, darling, you will not tell it 
to any body, not even let your uncle know that 
you know it, but only think of it once in a while 
to make you kinder to him than ever. It’s an 
old story for such a young heart as Amber’s ; but 
I guess I can make my little daughter understand 
it. There was once a young lady, who lived fa 
across the big blue sea, in the same city where 
your grandpapa’s house was—Baltimore, where 
girls; but this 


there are a great many very pretty 





one was the prettiest—at least your dear Uncle 
Golorum thought so—and he wanted her to be 
his wife, and go and live with him where they 
would both be very hay py together, for ever and 
ever. 

‘** What was the name of the pretty girl, mam- 
ma ?”’ 

**Do you want to know very much, and will 
you never, never tell?” 

** Very much indeed, dear mamma—oh, I'll 
never tell—never !” 

‘* Her name was Flora Baleom. She had one 
of the sweetest faces I ever saw in my life—a face 
that looked as if it would never grow old. Her 
eyes were as blue as yours, and her hair was nut- 
brown and wavy. Very well, as I said, your 
uncle loved her dearly, and she loved him. But 
while he was gone away—on his ship, where he 
was a young officer—a very rich man, old enough 
to be Flora’s father, came and asked her papa 
who, I’m afraid, was not a very good man, but 
perhaps a very silly one—if he might have Flora; 
and her papa said, ‘ Yes, to be sure, she shall 
marry you immediately.” So he took Flora 
alone one night, and nearly frightened her to 
death, telling her that if she didn’t marry Mr. 
Rinkleby she should never be his daughter any 
more, but he would put her right out of his house 
into the street, and let her go where she could, 
with nothing but the clothes she had on. The 
poor girl was only sixteen years old, and didn’t 
know that her father wouldn't dare to do what 


he said, and would be very severely punished if | place in the world and live with him alon¢ 
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God would have made easy for us 


, and in the long-run wer 


when we syn ke first, and then he answered 








and more, and every 





Now, will my Amber be vi 
very kind to her uncle ?” 


said the child, ery 


s afternoon, for I feel very wea 


will not be by her side, where Amber can s 
but I think the Lord will let 
her daughter, and be happy in knowing hx 


words in her ear, so softly that Amber will 
er own heart speaking. 
what Amber’s mamma will say to her 
she says to her now. If any man asks you 
marry him, when you have grown lf 
e to be a wife, unless you love him so dear] 


my Amber, that you could go to 



















































u 
h nN unies 
t t of | 
nm the 
sti na, Oo! 
For if you did say ‘ Yes,’ my Ambe 
e grieving God, and the good Is 
ther who will be looking down o1 
at th could weep even in |} n 
i little girl now, my Amber, but always 
these words otf ir mammas in youl 
] ng as \ yu ] ve, There Is no greater 
marry one whom you do not love, 
| been telling you 
And ny man » loves you in that wa 
] ves it by heing pe xl, and manly, 1 
for your sake and his own, and whom 
Amber loves that way too mes to you 
1 are rown, and asks you to marry 
‘Yes!’ my darling, darling child, and 
I ad, thougn ¢ 1 n vb try 
1 Marry hi lear thoug 
ly else should g uu forget 
M him, if he i ly just enou 
} p 3 band if In b¢ in 
You will | I 1d God il 


ro away from 


daughter / 





ir dear papa just as I told you t 

| he loved me so too And now I am 

» be with him forever—only think, Am- 
in a home where the sky is 

and the fruits are more golden, and ev- 

oe ly 

ig Is More beautiful a hundred times than 
this beautiful Lisbon. And in that home 


papa and I, with dear little brother Willie, 
ting tor you, keepin 


s, and for any body whon 


mber what I say, darling, and 


o us, for all who love each other are to- 


ake this lock 
iin around your neck, and always look at it, 


1 think of the 


t, darling, and put the 
secret I have told you whenevet 


ind to your poor uncle.” 








Ss mother put locket into litthe Am 
som, and gave her a letter which she was 

id to the when he came to take 

th him. That letter commended 


child to his tenderest 
» him all the 


should be left 


care, and 
property in trust for her 


behind when she 


con- 


nerseil 


IL. 
Mrs. Bell never saw her brother again. Ina 
v days after her conversation with Amber sh« 
nt home to her husband, and the weary, worn- 
rl gi in which she had been kept away 
m him for her child’s sake for eight year 
he earth again, and blue forget-me-nots, 


by little 


t lodeing 


it years 


orphan hands, watered by orphan 


PLANT. 


grew up 
burying-ground of sunny Lisbon. 
A month after that the sloop of 

















n boar 
consu nd could stay ! ] 
to take n fruit and wat is | 1 
rdered home; so th S g 
p tu San Joas, ‘ ountr S t S 
ty, where Amber 1} n \ 
the son ¢ it brother ca n 
x fellow of seventeen wh ‘ 
t Rome, taking painting less 
I was Dri Int om sal Tf 
Jame ] mwas a handsome vy 
that fine, manly er 1 of feeling 
ought belong t 
man W has nsecrate mself t 
ts ‘ pa ( 
t Its Op , 1a ng cola whi | 
igh on s yard, iv his 
locks streaming cat sly almost t 
a y sii ( ired tot 
vantage. He found little At ' 
ne of the bright, v terraces of the 
n, a nied | Portu 
a ry oe. a 7 
itien n 1 el sl | 
hat « most « lren « elk n 
ery prec s] rt er | t 
t 











the 
I 
\ 
t 
! 
y ( 
I 
e two 
ta f 
ice 
Se st 


im wistfully, and then drawing o the loc 
from her bosom, consulted it without answer 
And then she leaped up toward him, and 
stooped to catch her in his arms, threw hei 
soft, small w te ones around h neck, burs 
into te: crying 

‘* My sweet, pretty, poor little Un G 
rum!” 


Ile 





ire 
bri gh he coul 
_ - 

} 

el 108 





ing any questions, nor t 


hat is right, darling little Aml 


will do you good. ) ar 
neck and ery, for I love you very m 

“And I 
very kind to you 


sobbed the 


love vou, too; 


just as dear 





me to, 





James sat down on t terrace, h 


ber in his lap, while the Portuguese 


mamma 


child, clinging closer 


lding 


maid 
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thing must 


was suddenly 


1 For when he 


» a tall, stern man, 
of being dark 


rruguese, 


us umbrella, 
th a low bow. and sai : 
** Captain Grimm, I h ved vour orders 
ar little Amber, this is your Uncle Golorum, 
o sent me to bring you to him, and who will 
ve vou verv much.” 
n Golorum Grimm cast a dark glance, 
not perhaps an intentionally uniind on 
h, as much as to lat, for a boy 
irs, he was making quite an audacious 
superior, considering the fa 
» was there to spt ak for himself 
Amber up into his arms an 


forehead, to the so great as- 


oblolly boy waiting for orders 
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me as mamma 


ot 
vas nowhere man 
Liul 


r¢ port-i 8) 


te, and t 
them 
ames Lyon stood « 
Bell It was as if 
suddenly 


r cousol 


Amber B 
, picking hea 
to nestle on his be 
for this was 
to Milletonerre ( 
, 


to spend the grea 


hugged 
ittle face aga 


kissed him ¢ 


laughed, and 
‘ ticiently to say, 
who had be- ** Oh, you dear, dear be y is it 


tting morbid. you sweet, dear, good boy ? 


es, darling, it is I, and I have come to liv 
you, where I shall try to see you ve 
am in Baltimore now; I’m a paint 

and I have such a nice littl 
make pictures all by myself, 
sometimes as lonely as your Uncle 

would be if he had to stay down here in 

place wit any little Amber 

100k head sadly. 

are much, ‘ 

, ‘Why, Amber! Isn't he 
I want to be, | darling little Amber Bell ?” 


, ‘*Oh yes, very! I mean he nev 
is looking m¢ ut it’s so hard. He won't or makes me go to bed without mj su 
let me. k ‘ if me, and teaches me, oh, I don’t know! He is kind, but 
and gives met esses, and my dinner, and a want some body to love all the time. 


} 


id ever so many other things | I feel so sorry.” 


»won't let me love him. Oh, my pretty, And the little heart that had been diverts 


victure, why won't he? And why doesn’t , from its good cry when James came to the gat 





and poured itself 
niv comforter. 


Dearest Amber,” said the y 


while 
tched he 
midst 
at bell bo 
and Amber star 
| ! it’s dinner-time, and 
If I don’t hurry Uncle 
all by himself, and 
rd of, for a month 
i timid and embarrass¢ 
: t] f 


Ke tO 


Yi ] 
Golorum s, 


r’s invitation, and said, 
ould like to go and take dinner with 
ig, very much indee 
un’s. Perhaps we sh 

me time, just as we used to on the old Siren ; 
it | have dined to-day in town, before I walked 
ut here. So just give me a sweet kiss for d 
rt and I will go back, for this afternoon, and 
ome and see my dear Amber another time 


Pretty soon, darling—yes, this week once more 


neck; he pressed her to his 


The little girl put her small arms around his 
| 


som, kissed her, 
and then she ran, with a reluctant swiftness, to- 
ward the house, every now and then looking back 
and throwing kisses to him, as with his port-folio 

nd stool he went slowly down the avenue, leaped 
the gate, and passed out of sight up the dusty 
main road to Baltimore. 

And this, as I said, was the first occurrence 

of the exc ption to Amber’s loneliness. After 
that beginning it happened many and many a | 
time again through the summer and early fall. | attend faithfully, bu 
And if it were not heresy to make such a remark of all girls—t} 


in regard to the apparently pertect and sublime | th mischance 
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} 


ascended 


** Gentlemen 
originals would have bee 
and get on your unplea ‘ ght in the lonely 
esent Philadelphia 


neck-ties 


on filially 


smiling as if they 


fe to sit Gown on lumps ol 
green paint meaning crass, and tend tl wooliest 
of white-lead sheep in their best ball-dresses. 
The marine arm of our national commerce re 
el its customary tribute in the one or two 

ssion in her mind ’ ozen representatio he same clipper in va- 
» introducing a conversa- | rious attitudes—mn 
the only person whom of th ged after the fa 
e pictures; a conversation of | of a pair of stairs, upon whose solid support eve1 
ind stern commands of some faithless Peter might have climbed into the dis- 


But regaining her self-posses- tant horizon as fearlessly as if he were going uj 


bed—now sailing gloriously on with all sail 





, dreamy eyes, 
le Golorum stoo 


suddenly t 


hispered to her own 
cture was not 
as she now looked. 
s ideal of what a few more 


varmth, their roundness, the 


lid make 


eries of depth and passion woul 


at fifteen or sixteen fulfillir 
lve; Amber « xpanded, 
l rand b 


ompliment to Amber as she n 

would call it undesery: l or ex: 
ld hope for the best and tenderest influ 
‘Ss upon her of Nature. Heaven, and kind 
souls during the next three ve 
Uncle Golorum 


ars of ripening 
glanced at Amber: 
nized the likeness to the portrait 


recog- 
in her face: bu 
> portrait. The unwonted 
‘ntieness with which he had be 


did not see her in th 


1 
en so rarely com- t m: lave 
municative on the way into Baltimore came over exhibition that 
is face again; and he folded his arms, and French Gramma1 
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" ] 
aval 


Reports by thi 
tonerre ( 


ottage 


-bell. So rare was this occurrence 
e the woolly Cesar had opened the 
no doubt l 


t} 


the threshold 


ng to enter until 


hall 
ulation how she should manage 
before her 
turned presently, and 


ot the 


spec 


tion of him uncle, 


saving that the 
would see J. L. at once, led him into th 
which stood on the right hand of the front 
To mistake, Amber at the 


time jumped up and ran down stairs to take 


prevent any 


morning lesson in puddings from Phillis. 


» Captain received the stand- 


and 


young man 


with his usual sternness. 


11} ressive 
Uncle 


severity, 


s drew nearer Golorum’s 


into darker the 


signed him to a ch 


to have frozen him there 
had been frozen easily. 
**T perceive that you recognize me, Captain 
Grimm,” said the young man. 
**T do—Mr. James Lyon. I 


with the Captain, your f: 


supposed you 

who is now, 
if I mistake not, in the South Pacific.” 

‘* Tt has escaped your mind that I some time 

1 not to follow the sea. I 


ither, 


am a paint- 

and in Baltimore permanently.” 

‘I considered that 
ve not 


I first 


an error at the time 


‘ changed my opinion 
your father of course is right 
me. You are the painter of 


] 


‘*T have sent for you to ask that you will sel 
e that 


young person in whom I once took s 


much a 
rht 


picture. It resembles very 
me sl 
to become 


she 1s 


interest—she was at one time likely 


wife of a brother officer of mine. 

He has been dead also for many years 
But the coincidence of looks is striking, and I 
should like to become the pure haser of the 
ture, 
both the parties. 


pic- 
friend of 
Mr 


having been rather an intimate 
Name your price for it, 
Lyon, and i will give you my check for 
amount.” And at the same time the Captain 
marched to his desk, opened his check-book, and 
stood ready with pen in hand. 

‘**T prefer to name no price for it. 
I intended it as 
one still living, 
you—that little niece of 
ght to the Siren at Lisbon. 


st to you in two ways. So that 


I do not 
wish to sell it. a sort of remi- 
connected 


yours, whom I 


niseence of who is 
with 
It is, therefore, 


[ will 


I ask its acceptance as a favor 


f to you, 
to myself—not to you.” 

The Captain's face did not assume the gr 
fied | 


ati- 
ok of one who is receiving a welcome pres- 


ent. On the contrary, 


bleaker, and sterner, and took 


deck paces acro 


stop] 


room. ‘I 
young man. 


1 } 
iv such 


then t: 
neanw! 
ooks fair 
l La upt 
iptain commenced his 
with ¢ irkness of fac 
cealed 
shadow of his 
it his destiny 
self forever to 
tween him an 
, cold, bitter pas 


young person \ ho 


become the wife of th: 
Thare 
memorv revive 


on his hand hi: 
the 


OOd-s 


were | 


spoiler, instead 


come 
Everv where hx 
him—the ice 


kind 


melted 


eves, 


Was a 


proach: 
from before 


of ice; 
a lurid, 

How on the quarter-deck 
Siren } arcely had his arms enfolded the 
that Time :¢ 
is touch froze 
the glarn 
to become the 1 


hen h 


as from 


found, stripling friend 
before 


his eyes: he : 
representative of all the evil that ] 


him as the 
life | 
the Baleom and the Rinkleby male 
for his the 
Shadow. 


ud ever done him—as the present form wl 
were taki 
destruction, as am 

For the first time 
and years the old tenderness had come b: 


th his eves from No. 323. 


How was it now ? 


him, flowing in throug 


Out of that simple frame the 


might 


young person wh 


have been a brother officer’s wite peered 


wistfully at him through the icy mists of man 


e had 


loved to see her, in the midst of all her sweet 


days and nights ; she was sitting again as } 
girlhood’s glorious prophecies, on the oak roots 
in Milletonerre lawn; and for the first 

since that long ago sunny day, he was a te1 


time 
ier, 





THE CENTURY PLANT. 


issionate, spontaneous boy! But the inevita-| teacher to-morrow. pl 


shadow intervenes. He owes this one mo- times a week, at this hour, unless son 
‘st, of hope, to the stripling who stole suits you better, and consider me agreeing 
of little Amber from him; and thus does your usual charge to pupils, and the hir 
g being, every memorial thing which , horse from Baltimore. 
f to another man! alk. And this hour will s 
| for you, d. L., that passionate gentlemen h you a good-day, Captair 


i 
r wear broadswords at their sides, sti- ** (,00d- lay, Sir. I will take 


ak to him of Flora Balcom float away 
i 


rrasp an 1 attach itse 


) their bosoms, in the quiet of private you mentioned, to hang in this ro¢ 
Well for you that this darkened mind| ent.  Y 
ago made the great struggle which kept the portunity. 
od-spots before his eyes from clinging forever And the Cap 
sands—which made all future and lesser door. 
s and self-crucifyings possible! Well 
1, too, that just in the midst of his fier With very 1 
iarch the Captain was interrupted by the | life which looks 
cnock of littlhe Amber at the door; that | Bell came 
it, opened to her, and saw her standing | this before, 
neast eyes, her mother’s locket in her 
rrew to 


lorum, C ha f say it without any intentio 


le Go 
Mr. J. L., whom you wrote to, i I She had become a very 
ly; and I came to ask if I might m | celled particularly in taking portraits ; 
y this portrait of you into a big picture had possessed a wider field of objects for her sk 
I can hang in my room ?” and had known any thing of the necess 
Come in, Amber,” said the Captain, quictly ining a livelihood, she might have 
s is Mr. James Lyon, whom you saw on yery famous as lil 


rd of the Siren. If you wish to learn draw- | uncle never entered soci 


of 
? 
u 


painting he may be your teacher, on enough in the mid 


an 

ditions which I will tell him in a moment. be sent awav to boarding-sch 
ad no girl friends to sit to he 

was nearly a week since the little girl had’ just amounted to a sort of ex] 


her best friend; but there was that ir | of Milletonerre. She copied her 


< tohim, Amber, and then go out to play h 


n’s face which, to the instinct of tl with various back-grounds, on can 
showed that any warm recognition would | sizes, in different frames: there 
visable. So she just laid her small white many copies of it extant, I was going to say, 
in his, gave him a smile full of meaning, | there are of the Madonna ofthe Chair. She 
tripped silently out of the room, all sorts of views of Phillis and Ceasar and 
Che conditions which I lay upon our com-| other servants; of the horses and farm-cattle 


I will tell you now,” sternly spoke the Cap- | general, the poultry, the lawn. James sat 
‘* This child is my ward. She is grow-| her many times, and became preserved for 
up into a woman who will be called very | terity in every attitude which it is possible for a 


beautiful and fascinating. The influence of any | young man of pliant muscles to take. And once, 
young man upon her passionate nature will then | during the period in which Amber was growing 
be very great. I have seen the injury which re-| up to her sixteenth year, her Uncle Golorum 
sults from the fostering of feelings in young per- | condescended to be perpetuated on canvas, in a 
sons which circumstances render it desirable to | full-length portrait, speaking-trumpet in hand 

gratified. Lask you therefore to promise | and the wheel of the Siren dire: tly on his right 
] 


girl’s pencil was never idle 


that my permission to become the teacher | So that the young ] 
of my niece shall never in any way be construed, | though her field was small. 
should our connection be kept up till she reaches Amber and her teacher were standing on 
womanhood, into any thing like my consent to| morning in May—the May in which she becam« 
uur offering the assumption of a nearer relation. | sixteen year 1—before an easel on the ft 
You hear my condition. You are not bound to! veranda. J. L. was giving her some hints for 
make the promise ; but if you do, I shall require | the light and shade of a great tree that she was 
it to be kept to the letter. What do you say ?” | painting, and at the same time illustrating his 
‘*T am not in the habit,” answered the young | views by the original, which could be seen clearls 
man, somewhat dryly, “of making promises which | in its warm morning bath of sunbeams awa} 
Ican not keep. Your niece is still young—very | down at the lodge, framed in a vista of thi 
young—but at present very beautiful, and bids | nearer locusts, ashes, and elms. Presently James 
fiir to become still more so. Ido promise that | put down the hand-rest with which he had been 
I will never infer your consent to marry her! pointing toward their subject, and a musing ex- 


hen, said the 


from any thing you may do or say in our ac- pression came over his face. And t 
quaintance, short of words to that very effect.” | young man, 
‘* You may then enter upon your duties as her ‘* How much more strongly our memories fasten 


Vor. XXI.—No, 121.—E 
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es than upon any thing else in na- 
» can think of! 


e moss, Which hardly ever grows where 


In this respect they 


it can’t be pretty sure of a long, undisturbed rest- 
I the di 
1 


posts that man makes, because fire and the freaks 


ing-pla 2. It avoids the fences and 


Or- 


of rebuilding and all other sorts of caprice or 
| seems to 


can unsettle it from them, but 
hat old trees are spared even in tl 


and that it can 


ieir de- 
to cover them 
long 


to the very 


have leave 
after 


heart. 


and cushion 
ost down 
way With our memories. Ther« 


It’s just the same 
t iate 


is a sort instinct which makes us a 
happinesses and pains and all sorts 


the trees which 


many of « 


of feelings and thoughts with 
were about us when we first had them. As if 
we knew that though the roads where we walked, 
and the gates we opened, and the seats 


on, and the thresholds where 


we sat 
we stood, may all 


be changed, perhaps quite obliterated, and th 


ks pried up 


or to get 


very 1 and taken away to build 


houses with rid of their obstructions ; 
the ¢ 


lon 


ory to stay by, 


es we saw and loved will probably last 
as we, and be a safeclinging place for mem- 
for the heart to 
every thing else is gone, 
old. ‘There 

old grandfather, he died in his ninety-second 
year, and the very day that his snowy head dis- 
appeared from our little home circle at my mo- 
al snow that had 
been left till April, melting away quietly all at 
once, he asked to be carried in his chair out on 
tothe k Then 


1 talking to himself, but yet loud enough 


y, and a dear home 
come back to, k ng after 


and even when we are very was my 


ther’s, just like a little of the re 


wn in front of the old homestead. 


hear, and in such a way as brought 

I ean tell you. ‘There,’ 

hat my father planted when I 
Ah! 


Ile waited a few moments, and then said 


tears to our eyes, said 
he, ‘is the elm t 
was ten years old. ah! good old man, he’ 
gone.’ 
he, ‘Ty 

] 


ding- 


lat great white ash I set out on my wed- 
iy, when my Mabel had just got home 
with me. I said it should be her tree, and she 
laughed and clapped her hands. Oh, how brown 
her hair was, and how bright her eyes were !—she’s 
To us children and grandchil- 
) first knew grandmother when her hair 
was silver-white, and she told us little ones stories 
of long 
feet, tl 
but mother more especially, as if her heart would 
] 


preak, 


gone, anh. an. 


] 
dren, wh 
ago old times as we sat on stools at her 
this was so touching that we began to cry; 
Then grandfather went on, ‘ Tha 
of locusts I set one after another as the children 
were born — those first ten by the when 
John was two days old : he’s gone too, poor boy! 
drowned far, far away at I told him not 
to go, I did; but boys will be boys, and now he 
isn't here to remember as I do, how I used to 
hold him up to pick off the first sweet-smelling 
blossoms that came on those locusts, and the 
pods with the little beans in them, that he called 
babies in a cradle, asking me if God put those 
little babies to bed there, and if they would grow 
up and get to be big trees, and thank Him for 
taking suchcareofthem. Well, he’s gone, gone ; 


row 
oat 


gate 


sea! 


| we should 


pretty sor a." 

as qui kly as pos 1D 
the tears 
Take me in, 


in th 


long enough. 
noon fhe 
** Dear old man, how 


him! 


was gone too 


I never s 

It is very hard to ‘ 
66 Ve s. dear Amb« rT. 

don’t know what it 

derstand virtually 

at sea since I can 


see 


means liter 
fath 
remember, an 
not 
private property of any amount, 
I have 
my dear mother and 
oh, long before I came after 
And now that I return to the s 
W t do ye 1 think clings to that old t 
by the lodge—what me , 1 mean, whi 
all I just said about trees ?”’ 

Amber looked up at J. L., thor 
moment, then said, 

The same th: 

mind ?” 

‘* What is that, Amber, dear ?” 

*¢ The time you first came up to th 
and threw your port-folio over the fence, a1 
lowed it. And found m« crying, and « 
me on the 


my 


a& navy captaim Is large, 


been obliged from a little ce] 


learn to su} 


ils 


associate 


old tree-roots with ¢ 


l my 1 tool 


me, setting 


of anemones roul head and took 
ness ¢* 
! Isn’t that wonderfu 


both have precisely ti 


‘* The very same 
isso 
. n te with ] lL] - . 1} } 
onnected with the old tree and be here 
it to-day!” 

At the discov 


so utterly inconceiva 


ry of this ama; 
: ble to 
impossible, in fact, of occurring 
the most miraculous 
tion of circumstances, 
course necessary » some 
onstration, expressive of the startlir 
naturally had upon the human mind. 
ticular form that demonstration took 
not, upon mature reflection, suggest a1 
James and Amber loc 
arms most lovingly around each other 
and kissed with as tender a pure-hearted 
they had done those years ago (so long 


one—was this: 


so bright to growing youth), Amber sayin 
she did the a “” You de ar, dear gr od be DV id 

The hour which ought to have been devoted 
to the lesson slipped quickly by, and still found 
them talking without heed to time. 
viewed all the past days since Amber—/ 
ber, then—came riding down to the S 
pillion befor¢ 
vhere she had bid good-by to the ¢ 
who must go to still sunnier, healthier skies than 
Lisbon. The days of Amber's stay with Uncl 
Golorum—of James’s success in the first and the 
succeeding exhibitions- and of her schok 
with him at the drawing-board and t 


They re- 


James from the s1 nny 
mamma 
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s Amber 


1 o1 
cer- 
yurage- 
best for 
hour he took her into his 1 
ild who thought he 
le Golorum.” 

last arrived 


gering process which 


entive, all that was 
OY 
was her 
From 
by that 
indering, lin 

» wise man, after sundry unrecord- 
and serate hings of head, cone 
understand ‘the 
f l int ed bac k 


“nen 
] 
so unable t 
th a maid 
was 


it you 


lling me you had none 

id my answ 
yuld you love me?” 
’ she did 
time she remembered (so singular- 
co] 
tf a few years ) 


collect 


blushed very deeply—which 


queer creature, 1 donna mobile,” 
~and an- 
what she repli 


rirl ?” 


: love you, you dearest, 


it, you sweet 


ame James for asking another 

Can big world? Can you, 

, little, grum, grim Uncle Golorum ? 
1 


a 


you, 


your p-niched, old, externally 
n heart, in v h h, as ina locked, 
ted chapelle ardente, there are nightly 


burning, and thuribles swinging, and mis- 
s chanting so stilly that they make no noise 


ht 


1, who late into the 


ide, before a certain image which mi have 
en your patron saint? } 

y, when al r lamp is out, all but 
i p, sit looking over a Navy 
h 


still hangs above 
You, 
» question was asked. 

» my sweet Amber—could 


who — w 


ou said it ¢t/ 
” 


you say it now 
The arm that had folded Amber’s waist had 
not relaxed all this time, and now it drew hx 


] 


1 
golden-brown river, her hair 
s, hid there 


like a 
flowed into his bosom, and her liy 
whispered : 


beneath it, 
‘¢T can.’ 
Those two words only. But enough. And 
» J. L. than 


patronizing art-committee 


worth far more that May morning t 
ill the that 
men, customers, the press, and the pul 
erally had ever said to him of praise, if they 

yuld have been multiplied by ten thousand and 
dded to by a carte-blanche on the Bank of the 
Inexhaustib wels of Golconda. If there be 


words 


lic gen- 


r’e next lessc nt} 


It was the day of Ambe 


likeness 


aken from separate 


ater-colors 


lorum W 
de of the flower-pot, 
ury plan 
life dep« nded on it 
um’s look of tender 
century plant. About | 
looked out of his 


even sterner that 


eent 


Golorum 
countenance 
‘* What 
Amber replied, 
her work, ‘*I am t 

stud 


Ar 


ng 


are now, 


, 

you doing 

without lift head 
plant 


y.” But now all is qui 


aking the century 


this morning’s ; 

a valley in mid-summer woods. 
Amber was the first to br 
‘*T shall not have time, 

+} 


this sketch in color, Ja 


‘Oh, that will be « ne 
have the three others, 
he added, in a lower tone, ‘* 
suppose, are very nearly the same sh 
leafage, and there is not the necessit 


) consequence, 
vou know; 


all ec 


y of 
along a sample to match, as if it were ber 
lutestring ribbon.” 

This 


passed over his face li 


juiet 


with a ¢ smil 
ke a 
then left it even soberer, more dete 
before, 

** Just tell me over ag 1 
continued, ‘* what it was the Captain said to ) 


last was said 
short sunbe 
rmin 
the 


in,” young n 


I want to know the very words, as near); 
sible, be sure of the exact thn 
have to perform.” 
Amber looked thoughtfully uy 
and laid down her pencil. 
‘It was the night, you know, « 
whe n you asked me the que stl 
I went to the study and fou 
“3 have ce 
to you about a subject which interest 
life.’ I think I startled him, the 
} 


it as little as he doc 


» from he 


sitting there 


s every 
wheeling his chair aroun 
than usual from i 

I know he had been 
Amber,’ said ] ° ] 
as I could, that y 
and always would, : 
and hoped he 1 


cause it was the f 


love 
inted to be 


wile, 


it would be the greatest h 
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life. He sat perfectly motionless till I was tury plant; 


through, and then answered: ‘ I respect you a Oo and 
James Lyon for one thing—the conditi his tor . The ship I have taken passag 
ecoming your teacher has not been broken wx Rio to-morro\ Yet, Only Belo 
have neither of you inferred my consent—y tas leaving \ for a journey 
ave come and asked it.’ Oh, how 
beat with Joy just then! for L thoug] 
wonderful, unwonted compliment, he w: yi true; | 
to do something very magna ol ‘ \ think that 
perhaps, as the novels run, », mJ ildren, come to you. 
and be happy!’ But I soon found out my mis- South America 
take as he went on: ‘And do vou think I shall place between th It pres 
give that consent? Here is a youngster’—so he tain future. nd listen, darling 
dared to call you, while I felt my cheeks all tin- | this’ he g man sank 
gling—‘ who came in between me and the little ~whisper—*‘ tl 
child that my sister gave to me on the \ 
day of my guardianship.’ 

“© You sent him, Uncle Golorun i you with e1 
not?’ said I. port; and se 

*© ¢T did—as I world have sent one of my men that leavé 
if they had not all been Lusy. I will go on: this and the 
youngster, I say, continues to intervene between i 
me and the only soul of my kin who still remains have made 
in the world. And now he has the assurance to | mine in Baltimore 
ask me to give her to him—her, the only woman ittage ice a 
who would smooth my pillow for me if I lay dy- climb over the fence 


ing—Aim, the painting adventurer, the man who n and go to tl 


lives by the scanty earnings of his daubs—he veranda. 
asks me to give her to him, and die alone!’ under there; wha 
‘¢*¢ Uncle Golorum !’ said I, and my heart beat | will take and mail. 


tever 


so hard it seemed to choke me; ‘James is none that happens.” 
of these shameful names which you call him. The young mat 
He is an artist of the greatest talent—a noble ; 
genius—a true-hearted, whole-souled man! I to examinil 
love him now, and I will go on loving him! I Ai . 
will love him for ever and ever!’ was soon, completed and 
‘© ¢ Amber Bell!’ said he, getting up from his . L.’s port-fol And then the lovin 
chair—‘ Amber Bell! I have brought you up, | the loved knew that tl time had com: 
fed you, clothed you, these four years; and so, **Go, darling,” Amber, 
by keeping you alive, have enabled you to speak new laurels with th ble pencil of 
this undutiful wickedness to me to-night. » bring home this port-folio full of all 
that man you may; I can not help that ; things—for glory’s sake, and for thy litt 
, 


you know when you will get my consent to mar- | ber’s, who prays nigh 


£ t and day for the 


ry him? Come with me.’ ; say co 
‘* He took me sternly by the wrist, and car- | come-—God s 


rying the lamp in his other hand, dragged me, and mountains 


over seas 
and seas a 


rather than led me, into the hall, and up to this glory, or any thing, any 
my peerless one, 


century plant. ‘There,’ said he; ‘do you see | verse—but to thee, 
that flowerless green thing before you? It bore They drew each other closer to 
flowers once. When I was a young man, and seemed to grow into one; and then, 
saw your mother for the last time before I went thing but this thought—that it was not 
away to sea, it had just bloomed; and the petals | but cor 

were all falling off in withered wisps the after- their arms, Amber hid her lovely face in he 
noon I bid her and home good-by. Inthe mem- hands, and James rushed sternly out of th 


could let them part, they unclasj« 


ory of man it had not blossomed before. When , house. 
there are blossoms there again I shall give my Vil. 
consent to your marriage with James Lyon! Ah, those bitter-sweet, widowed days 
This is final.’ nights—how cruel they were! Only growing a 

‘* He let go my wrist and strode away with the | little more bearable as time went on, becaus 
lamp to his study, where he locked himself in, our hearts have the strange power of building uj 


and left me in the darkness. I groped my way | the hope of better things into present tabernacles, 
up to my lonely room, and sat thinking of ail the where they may sing all alone, and dream they 
past—but, more than all, of you, darling one— hear the voice of the beloved one in the echo of 
till the sun rose again.” their own chanting. Well was it for Ambe1 
“Very well, dearest,” said J. L.; ‘‘a few that, since she had no sweet, consoling mother 

} 


more strokes will finish that last view of the cen- to go to, her uncle was so exacting; and the old 





* study an 1 housel 


, too, she 


Captain in his study thought, fast : 
tting the painter ir relief of 
g toherabsent one. Then, an 


and her 


that de 


author—tears, 
» such words a 
fully 


Heaven 


an orphan for » first time 


lets me know now wh 
if dear 
t com 


in a sick blank- 


; 1 as I am 
I must not, I will not let 


. who share 


vs let myself feel 


} 


r, iiig 


ve you 
how your 
and your soul, 
d grow, and 
in those lonely, 
eri ¢, will but have larg- 
plac r ) r own A 
I think hov s very hard tro 
better able inderstand tl 


> more ¢ ke iriy 


imet 


make u 
onderfulness of ea 
And I think, too, he 
you from South America the means of our easier 
inion—the helper to that 

shall defeat my guardian, and wring from 
that 
essential, we would rather bi 
fresh- 


and bloom 


you may ing back with 


innocent stratagem 


consent which we desire consent 
h, though not 
than without 
hearted century plant that sl 


} “re h 
fore his 


the new, 
iall bud 
astonished eyes. 
‘* But whether ld 


ed boy !—whether or not you bring that 


—oh my glorious, gv n-heart- 
¥ sO you 

mly bring yourself back to me—never fear. Un- 
le Golorum is my mother’s only living brother, 
next of kin, and a urt-seared 
man, with a distorted mind and a soured life. 
For his sake, and to keep the promise I mad 
dear mother of being very kind to him, I 
wou'di—we would 


getting his consent before 


mv sorrt 


wing, 


my 
rather try means for 


to disobe- 


every 
we resort 
dience of his commands, 

‘* But I remember also several other things. 
I remember that if there were any higher author- 
ity in the universe than that of a God-implant- 
ed love, it would be a mother’s, not an 
And she lives still—lives none the less faithfully 
present and powerful in all my life because she 
lives in heaven; and among the last words she 
ever spoke to me were her entreaties, as I honored 
God and her and my own virgin virtue, never to 


uncle's. 


let any consideration of mean profit, or the pleas- 
ing or offense of the nearest protector, threats or 
bribes or force or aught, keep me from marry- 


TRY PLANT. 


1. There 


las any right to authority over 1 


is no one, my | 
Thou art my 
} 


absence 


husband before God 
iall the few words which mi 
» spoken before thou can » such before men 
ely th h absolve me from the duty 
' to come to t! 
barriers 


to me bk 


ms and thy I si man 
»! I dove thee! Thi rd i 


wre which every 


sa la \ 
ommand of the 


nearest, deal 


to me falls like 
in the it of God 


' , 
hteously fall sigl 


to bind 


ce and my own hea 
‘ther the poor mat 


1e depths of my would 
» that we 


whether | 


] 
seli-sacrin 


adly be kind with any 


and blindness 


ied. 


one, that our plan 


vy, dearest 
that he 1y consent, for his own poor, stricken, 
bewildered heart's sake. 


‘* Your OWN AMBER FOREVER.” 


Many such letters as this did the young gir] 
write, strengthening and solacing her heart, and 


growing wonderfully more and more into woman- 

as she must wl | 
purpose, : y set 
ugh popular preju- 
preachers, and all kinds of 
, be against her and the Good 


Nor was she often destined to be disappointed, 
when she st 


ile down to the veranda of the Lodge, 
slid her little white hand into the post-office 
k-thro’ bing heart. Man 
and many a letter did she find there as the days 
casket 
had to |} 

ym whi 


with a hoping, qui 


wore on; and the little papier-maché 


which had at first been her treasury 
ed for a 
its former tenants, the artist's materials, we 
summarily ejected, to make way for the nice littl 
bundles of thick envelopes, each wit] 

ber on it 


exchat large walnut box fr 


its num- 
in fair Roman numerals, and all tied 
neatly with blue ribbon. 

Meanwhile Uncle Golorum’s fate, « 
the unsuperstitious would prefer to call that in 
fluence inherent in S constitution, 
out of their circumstances, or, perhaps evet 


1 whatever 


men’ 
1 those 
unsuperstitious would be willing to say, directly 
emanating from the Upper Justice, who visits th« 
kind with mercy, the unkind with retribution, 
and sometimes inscrutably even the good with 
affliction, was having its visible effect upon him, 
Whether because he 
felt in his inmost soul that he was a living pat- 


tern of the cruelest 


more and more every day. 


injustice—doing, with every 
obdurate breath he drew which did not confess 
its sin and ask pardon, a deeper wrong to that 
young tender woman's heart, whom a dying mo- 


ther had intrusted to him; and wreaking the 
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shment of the crime committed by Balcom 

1 Rinkleby Male, 

ed life, 

ire of participancy or ill-desert in it, I can not 
But he 


ker, moodier, and sometimes absented 


and perpetuated in his own 
on a head which had not the slightest 
grew more and more taciturn, 
him- 
f from Amber's society, locking himself in his 
dy for a whole day at a time, leaving Amber, 

sure, hardly more alone than his presence 


her in that melancholy performance, the 
Perhaps, when she chanced to find the 
rmance gret the 


still loved him as much as he 


duet, 
would 
ler, and supported by good influences from 


a solo, she did not re 

gh she 

other’s locket, shi 
iryingly kind to him, and left no stone 

ied to make his life 

last came that most delightful letter of all; 

tter which fill loomy old cot 


ha spring gladness, like marriage music 
£ 


r, and her m 
less miserable. 


i the whole £ 
itl 

nd the 
autiful, though the time was mid-winter, and 
I had 


ner 
Ive verane 


smell of flowers, light, and every thing 


wea thick with falling snow She 


ared away the drift from the Lc lal, 
1 it all the drift from her heart, for under 
had found a 
Yes, 


it like a muffled hammer, as she thought 


1 wit 
st-office corner she great en- 


full of news of return! her litth 

even her beloved was on the sea, on 

to her heart, his h ne; most like 

that moment off the coast of the country which 

as di 

The was to sail by 

1} What 

n we do better than to quote a few lines from 
here and there ? 

‘I have the port-folio which was to hold my 
pass to fame full to overflowing of all sorts of 
South American sketches. Still more: I have 

uf filled another one with the same kind of 
burden; besides having a great parcel of small 
nd large 


ent and easily forgotten facts of the journey are 


now 
Way y at 
arest to him because it held her. 

at Rio—he 
) following the one which carried it. 


letter was dated 


canvases on which the more evanes- 
roughly perpetuated in color. 

** And what else does my darling think I bring 
with me? The very twin in shape, color, every 
icast respect to the very number and size of the 
leaves of that symbol of our destiny (in the Cap- 

o's mind, thank God, not in ours), 
ivy plant. Unless that baleful vegetable shall 
ave vastly changed, this fairer sister of its blood, 

I venture to say, could not be detected as dis- 
similar from it, were they side by side. 

‘* Save in one respect—the essential one. Our 

ntury plant will 4/ossom in three months from 
the present time, unless Providence hear not our 
prayers aud visit us with some quite unexpected 
blight. 

‘¢ The bother I had to get the herb! 
quite inconceivable ! 


the cen- 


Oh, it’s 
Of course it was necessary 
to subject it to the dangers of as little transporta- 
tion as possible—so I did not begin my search 
till the week before I was going to leave the Cor- 
dillera Grande. And then I gave up three days 
io that object alone. My companions—a couple 
of Indians I had brought along as porters—my 


half-breed gu 
themsel 
hunting 
range 

north and 
River. Ne 


an aloe in bud 


when I found an aloe in bud w 
t, I conferred wit 


and passed it with a‘ Pshaw! 


( ially magnilcen 

of the inconsiderable few billion 

of the Cordillera crevices, I came on the on 

I wanted, and it seemed so put there for « 

ticular intent that I fell on my knees, a1 

‘Thank God!’ when I foundit. Myr 

lowed suit sym] evidently su 
it wi 

pilgrimage. 

of my idol, fa 

and the tro] rT 

and with 

horny monster out of 


] 1 
mcaicula 


more than a quart. ol blood a 
nous resentment 


roots, I do not 


the story 
vegetable 1S 
bag about his roots, we I 


tenacious ot 
where he 
with me on the Seca LR 


* % a 


is now, waiting 


‘It will interest my belove 


I have mad 


and in sucii a sin 


an agreeable 


At the h 


a number 


rather 
vular way. 
ing here there are 


the hot 


I am stop} 


mornings 


£ 


Americans, and in 


into a bi 


bring their means of keeping alive 
second f 
it, and club together, cl 


low room on the loor with a balcony 

iatting, drinking cl : 
[ felt lik 
interesting the poor people, as they, like myself, 


eating dulces, and smoking cigaritos 


are in a foreign land surrounded by unclean, 
lazy Brazilians, and insatiable, not at all lazy, 


mosquitoes ; so one dav, when we were 


gether, about an hour before we broke up 
siesta, I brought in my port-folio, containing 
1 laid 
It was immediate! 


surrounded, and made, apparently, quite a ple 


good many of our smaller sketches, an 


open, on the centre-table. 


ant entertainment for those gentlemen and la- 
dies, who had no other way of banishing ennui 
Among the 
alone—a woman I should think of thirty-four or 
five—and in my eyes very beautiful; do 
know why, darling? Because she 
exceedingly of you. Not as youare now, of course, 
but of what you might be at her age, if (which 
God forbid) you had borne many years’ weight of 
inexorable sadness, without hope, with faith and 
patience only. I was so much impressed by he: 
looks that I took occasion to ask privately of 
one of the gentlemen with whom I had struck uy 
a hotel acquaintance what her name was, and 
On the first point he could 


ladies was one who seemed quite 


you 


reminded 


} } . 
where she was from. 
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0 Orleans to Bi 
country lately, on his hacienda, 
all his wealth and childless. 


» had sold out ev 


row p 
claimed, falling 


re dropped 


to the t-folio that life- 
Vv you made on ¢ 


ther’s lo 


d-board two years 
of Captain 
nd laid her 
adies ran after their vinaigrettes, 


ntlemen went out on 


to the balcony with 


but 


when 
clear she came to, ar he very 
said, rubbing her eves and look- 


a startled, 


and then 
red, whispered hurriedly, for the 
inning to fill again, 
portrait living ?’ 


seeming 


» original of that 
s, Madam,’ I answered. 
know him ?’ 

not a mile from 


other lady came in with he 


bent down over the arm of the 
my new acquaint- 
, ‘Il am much 


little close 


VoOIce 


in our 


I’m so foolish as *o 


sometimes ; but it’s all over and I] 


now, 


vill go to my room.’ 


red her my arm through the corridors 
j 


assed 


} 


her at her door, saying as she ] in, 


‘You are very kind; I thank you a thousand 


do you go home soon ?’ 


‘*QOn the t hobin, Madam, early next 
this with a very pleasant and 
* Vy own vessel! 


to say only az revoir. 


pleased smile. So I am glad 
‘*She bowed very graceful’y, and I have not 
seen her since. 
‘** Have not you and I, dearest, some idea who 
my new acquaintance is ? 
« * - a a a 
‘*Thank God that the next time we meet it 
ill not | 


ttcr- 


ve in this distressful, inadequate way of 
riting, but you will be clasped to the 
‘art of him who loves you beyond all words. 
Your own dia” 


TX. 


No more agitated gropings under the corner of 


RY PLANT. 


ness than fills the soul 
of Broad Street, look 
from New Orleans. 

J. L. had prot 
tonerre Cottage sl 
morning, when the ¢ 
hir | d 


night bet 


est, Of the t iV 
on th 

ber went to her root 

appearances Was soon 

tread of Une 

h the hall that 


had turn 


Heavy 


throug led to his own s¢ 
room and his key “l; when the 
had all retired to the 
and the 
Baltimore cl 
said **One!” and then 
re to re irk ft 
fast asleep to hear th 
ind sat near the 


outhouse where th 

whole ¢ 

tant 
» m m 

window of 
be rea 
the 


intern which was 


L.’s signal, to steal down and unlock th« 


ill-door. 
Love had suffered enough 
to have gaine l i 1 
his favor, and Amber w: ot 
Har lly had the steeples, wa 
**One, two, th 


tern gleam danced on the fr 


sity rge credit of happin« 
in disappointed 


mmunl- 


the 


Xing more c 


!” when lan- 
road, and t 


as if eagerly forerunning its master, 


itive, said rec 


hen, 
came dawn- 
ing in at her window, over her walls, like a bet- 
ter kind of All trembling 
delight, the dear 1 dreamed her 


sun. anxious 
y noiseless- 
uirs, opened the door with a cau- 
med to 
barrier, to her heart 
and then 
the two long sundered bodies, like the souls, met 
and », With no murmur interrupting theii 
long passionate kiss, but an in | 
‘*Thank God! Thank God! 
The meeting of lovers after such a long sepé 
udest kinds 
There 
be said, but it is deferred until, in the b 


ly down the st: 
tious light-fingerness which, though it s 
nlock th 


consumed hours; 


melt rather than u 


and the one outside 


were one 
TT 1 
Wardiv Spoken, OF 


unspeakabl 


ration is never, except 2 cr 
| novel, a conversational time. is much to 
tter and 
| upper land, it finds those proper words for its ex- 
pression that no lang which I know sup- 
here. Indeed this is the with me 
; when I am absent from my little even for 
—I think of so much gladness and wel- 


plies ease 
wife 
two days 
come that I finally have to leave it to be ex 
pressed a few years hence, when we are more 
spiritual. 
as we arrive in the Good Country, to find several 


And we confidently expect, as soon 


| thousand of those here unspeakable conversations 
waiting for us to « njoy, with the words we could 
not get at in this world all ready for them! 
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When it was possible for the two to lo« se eat h 
other 
the 
ward the 
tled 
had been dancing the double shufle to keep their 


feet 


for a moment, James left Amber seated by 
closed door and stole down the avenue to- 
rate. Arriving at the Lodge, he whis- 
the 


f 
Across fence, and one of two men who 
warm by the side of a motionless horse and 
the 
in a half whispe r. 


cart drawn in at the side of road, came 
and said, ‘* Hello?” 
** Jump over tl 


flowe 


uy 


lift that 
! Care- 


e fence and let Green 


-pot over to us both. Softly now 
fully : 
il . 

The 


friends of James whom 


two men, who proved to be trusty artist- 


he had partially taken 


into his contidence, lent their aid, and in about 
twenty minutes more the old century plant was 
noiselessly removed from its place at the south 
end of the hall, and the new one installed in its 
plac e. 


“At we 


do as much for you some day,” said James, shak- 


housand thanks, my dear Green 


jng his friend’s hand warmly when the work was 
done. 

** Don’t menti ’ said the other, and, steal- 
ing down the avenue, was in a moment out of 
s ght. 

Amber now « out of Uncle 
where she had been lying perdu during the 
led her 
and flashed his bull’s eye full wpon it. 

sow hy! you haven’t been a 
after all ?”’ said Amber, in a tone of slight disap- 
pointment. 


ame Golorum’s 
study, 
to the flower-stand 


operation. James 


ble to change it 


‘*Capital! capital!” exclaimed James, incau- 
tiously coming near clapping his hands. ‘‘ Is 
For once 


wonder, 


the likeness really so preserved then ? 
you are mistaken, my dear; but I don’t 
for down to the very shade of color in its flower- 
pot I have tried to imitate the thing 
Success to thee, new century plant! 


exac tly. 
bud 
blossom thou vegetable of destiny, and carry 
consternation to the heart of the foe!” 

Then they said the first good-night for many 
months which had sealed its blessing with a kiss, 
and J. L. departed, promising to return, in broad 
sunlight, the next day. Meanwhile the 


and 


new 


century plant was to grow, cultured by prayers | 


and longings, toward its early blossoming. 
, a 

It was not thought best, as yet, to let Uncle 
Golorum know any thing of James Lyon’s re- 
turn. ‘The century plant must blossom before 
that could be; and then, like a stranger newly 
arrived, might the young man make his respects 
to the Captain. In the mean time the lovers 
met only by stealth behind the old Lodge across 
the fence; and as the spring advanced, on the 
moist reviving lawn, not in the pink-bowed kids 
in which Celadon and Amelia rove 
through the meadows, but in strong English 
walking shoes and gaiters, suited to the damp- 
ness of the rendezvous. On two or three occa- 
sions James came accompanied ; there were two 
who talked over the fence to Amber—one of 
them a lady in deep mourning, who kissed the 


ecstatic 


tAZINE. 


young girl only less passionately than a | 


and had great tears in her eyes when she ] 
vail down again. 

And still the century plant waxed stronger 
the smile of the ascending sun, and drew 
ful life from the great ardent lover, who, f 
his Southern aloe ravished from him in 
zilian palace, came daily northward 
the warming heaven to clasp her. 
long ago grown past the 


Golorum 


ences of returning spring—was as dai 
Yes, more so 


iness seemed growing on 


and wintry as ever. 
him. 
together he was perfectly silent 
locked 
t} 


himself in never ( 


to caress the plant which was his 
his o1 
hed m 


she sat d 


save Nn 


lis symbol, child. On these 
Amber 


where 


wat narrowly from 
read 
anxiously to detect whether the bi 


ent to her, startled 


rawing or 
or astonished h 
they certainly did so; a wilder, st 
] 


re ch 


ner 
usual came into his great black eyes ; 
ined them m sely, felt of them, ste 
t for half an hour, then 
his study, evidently fig] 
logic told 


framing the hypothes 


in though 
ting a 
which him was al 
is that these quee 
protuberances were « 


he 


mly a new kind of 
had never seen before. 

But at last the morning arrived wl 
Wi 


was no longer possible. 
fast the first sight th 


vn to break 


reached the 
her Uncle Golorum, with a fren 


bottom of the stairs, \ 


ried 


serpent- 


her, as sh« 


steadir 
in his eyes, staring, like one 
straight into the middle of the 
That vegetable, utterly unconscious of 


ts wealth of |] 


centu \ 
its 
sat glorious in i lossoms 
en-yellow from the top to the bottom of 

As Amber approached her uncle n 
er turned his head, nor gave her a gl 


pedicle. 
glance, 1 

His only m 

was to point his forefinger steadily at the flow 

ers; while his gaze grew sterner, more fearfully, 


answered her good-morning. 


wildly luminous. 
Amber was frightened. The dreadful tl 
| that her uncle’s long sourness was at last tern 
| ating in chronic derangement had hinted its« 
| to her frequently within the last few months, | 
|always to be put away as a fate too terrible t 
happen. Now it came back to her with a t 
fold earnestness and fear. 

“Uncle! 
—‘* Uncle Golorum! 
has blossomed ; and now we shall all be happ 
—sha’n’t we? You shall have a dear nephew, 
and I my darling husband. ‘Tell me, dear un 
cle, that you do consent to love—to let me lov 


she said, assuming a sprightly air 
look, the century plant 


—James 
At these words the Captain arose from his 
seat, and turned his strange, wild glance full 
upon Amber. 
‘** Niece!” said he, in a hoarse, quarter-deck 
voice, as if he were talking through a speaking- 
trumpet, ‘‘ niece! Golorum Grimm is a man of 
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In the be 
six-score an 
iy hair 
juite un- 
the manly 
- hand- 


le sternness of his face had been disp 
it fearful imbecile mildness 


mg limbs that had paced that 


ly through so many a day and nig 


isuming fire—the me sinewy 


1 themselves like 
it there with its corrod 
n forever by the merciless file of remem- t 1 
‘red wrong—but in soul the old, old man he his ult | have any « 
ught he was—the man of six-score years and | him. tter wake him, 
ee! The two approached the slee] 
first it seemed to Amber that his cond | 
be an admirable piece of acting. How 
vould have thrown Garrick’s Lear into the s] " 
he thought, if he could have done this on the 
stage. Wonderful! wonderful! But when he 


d in color or expression—never gave 


1wat 


t } 
Svar Change 


a sign of conscious shamming, beneath the terri- 


fied look of her eyes—when to every word of en- : 
*nt, exhortation, he only replied, | ( aptain roused hims an { », leaning 


treaty, endearm 
‘Yes, yes, you shall have him; but it won't do. on one elbow. 
for your poor old uncle to be at the wedding ‘Ah! itis you, dears—. ra r James! 


one hundred and twenty-three years old!’”’—then Are you marri 
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ve come to tel 


oO Ine, i 
ur full attentio 
the most remarkable, 
| things that ever happenc 
, dears.” 
You remember that when 3 
‘ hought you had gained 
years of your life without knowing it 
t couldn’t tell lhe 
» discovered th: 
ining a 
twenty, and so 
were when you went away f 
e for the last time. ‘That 
1 see the century plant blossoming ; 
same blossoms you saw when 
enant Grimm.” 
ked quite bewildered ; 
k into his 
he exe med, ** { ( It can’t 


Where is ; 


mething 
ind Ze 
e, I 


gle convulsed the Captain’s form 
and then, for the fir 
d that name, eryit 
before them both, ‘* Flora! 


. @ « ce ntury j 


at struy 
st time ir all those 


ng, bitter years, he utter iW 
assionately 


lant 


six-score and three, 
ain bounded to the floor 
}] teott } 


ering again, he 


getful of all his heavy 
like a boy. 


, children, take me down; in 


and Amber on the 
the uncle faltered his way to the bottom 
of the stairs and to the end of the hall. In front 
of the alcove and window, where the century plant 


on one side, 


other, 


sat, a deep curtain was drawn on a string tempo- 
The 
two young people set their trembling burden in 
a chair before it; 


put themselves at opposite ends of the string. 


rarily stretched across from wall to wall. 


and then, like scene-shifters, 


‘* Have you faith and strength to see twenty 


years melt away in a moment?” 


he royal century blossor 


pied by them, sit 


‘ na 


anemones of spring. 


For an insta 


own nob 
James and 
first time ft 
tonerre Cx ig 
ed. And while 


fervently fo 


thev 
the two 
ther heart a1 
shadow might be 
forehead of the man 


and that those hear vad brougl 


with one 


melted 


t tog 


with so much trembling no } 
] 
f 


remem orance of 


now, but, 


recriminations, no 
be kept asunder 


ep, stern cra 


flowing aré 
g of twenty years, which 
rt so cruelly, might meet an 


lad, living stream for evermore. 


Th 


returned to the 


for 
century plant there 


ir prayer was answered : 


not with sorrow, 

with th 

the be 

in the breast of the 
strong man, whose arm drew her to him, never 


others pray ing ther¢ 
with an untimely penitence 
thanks 


voice of gre iving—and 


woman’s head was hidden 
to leave him any more. 

And there were two weddings at Milletonerr: 
Cottage on the same day. 


SULLIVAN’S ISLAND.—A BALLAD OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Nag T Sir Henry Clinton spoke— 
WK ‘It is time the power awoke 

That upholds in these dominions 

Royal right ; 

Set all sail and southward steer, 
And, instead of idling here, 

Crush these rebel Carolinians 

Who have dared to beard our might.” 


Of his coming well we knew— 
Far 
And the many tongues of 


Swelled his 


and wide the story flew, 
rumor 


force ; 


3ut we scorned his gathered might 
And, ght, 
Jade the braggart let his humo1 


? 
relying on the r 


For a battle take its course. 


Neither idle nor dismayed, 

As we watched the coming shade 
Of the murky cloud that hovered 

On our coast; 

From the country far and near, 

In we called the volunteer, 
Till the ground around was covered 

With the trampling of our host. 





A BALLAD OF 


SULLIVAN'S ISLAND.- 


, may never discord 
t-united 


minions 


the owner of the 
mechanie from | 


And the student fr 
Equal each; 


— 

had gather d ther 
proud and cruel foe, 
10 had come to court the knowled 


What a people’s wrath could teach 


Grenadiers, 
rt at Sullivan’s " 
nd meaning smile, 


t soldier marking, 


scarlet 


grim a 


1 our ready cannoniers. 


bang ue t sprea 


found a 
must take or it down, with 07 hand 
o destruction, Dangers bade the 

Bloody welcome to the fe 


ith is barred. 
diers f lled, 


ed, 


hey must sweep it 
Or their farther pi 
"Twas but weak they thought to shield; 
re sure it soon would yield; v y seamen pi skill 
1 guns afloat before it, ‘er the channel su roudly 
To a i 5 


and silently 


har 
Ten to one; 
Yet long time their vessels lay 
bay, became thei 
flag that floated o’er it I ang 
ie sun. back. 


1d its colors in tl 
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Though 
When that 


in their 


To their western front will sail 


The Actaon, Sphynx, and 


And the fortress entilad 


Oh, the Admiral was to 
With his gallant frigat: 
It were better had he 
As they were ; 

For the Middle Shoal they 
Where they snugly lay aground 
While so bloodily we swept 
With our iron besoms 


taught full soon 

bravest man in fligl 
when perils dire envi n, 
Safety find : 
Soon, by aid of sail and sweep, 
From the shoal unto the deep 
} 
; ynx and Sire 


staid behind. 


Gnawed the Admiral his lip ; 
Yet the combat from his ship 
Coolly, ‘mid our fire so deadly, 
Guided he, 
Though the dying and the dead 
On the decks around were spread, 
And the blood was running redly 


From the s uppers to the sea, 


On that bloody deck he stood, 
While, with voices deep and rude, 
Thrice a hundred cannon thundered 
For the King; 
And our thirty cannons black 
Growled their terrible answer back, 
Till the souls from bodies sundered 
Of three hundred men took wing. 


Shrilly sot 


As the} 


At each gun; 
vessels of our foe 
We beheld when dawn arose- 


¢ 1] 7 ] 
East Varaiy our fia 


At the shoal whereon she gr 
Hours before ; 
And her vexed and angry er 
As our shot at her we threw, 
And her sides of oak we pot 
Dropped the guns and took the 


We beheld them, from the deck 


Of her rent and battered wreck, 
Like the rats from garner burning, 
Fastly flee ; 
Ah, no more before the gale 
Will that gallant vessel sail; 
Nevermore, the billows spurning, 


Wave her white wings o’er the sea! 





FROTH 


iteful 


ll 
Spit ire, 


fi | 
ted her to fire, 


r red-cross ensign proudly 


fi 


with 


ating et 


a crew, 


crown 5 


p more seorn upon 


th 


oer 


ioaning dirge 


ba 


vard sprang a pillared flame, 
| 


Ss rent er trame, 


ent 
With ck that 
White with terror, to the 


a drove the sur 


Time since then has traveled on: 
Moul ! 
Few survive who shared the glory 

Of the 


names in light s 


trie, Thomson, Jasper, gone! 
| 


scene ; 


r hell blaze 


hei 


very latter days; 


And our sons, in song and story, 


Tree) 
r green. 


Keep their memory eve 


FROTH. 


did you see that ?” 


‘Only a woman—but such a woman! 


‘That what ?” 


runette, with one of those sweet oval faces, : 

1 mass of dark hair, half ringlets, half tangles— 
the face of a poetess.”” 

‘**Poetesses generally have 


4 reputation for 
supreme ugliness.” 

‘* This one isn’t ugly, at all events. There is 
something very lovely in those dark, stately wo- 
men, I think, infinitely above any kind of blonde 
beauty.” 

‘* Here, here! what are you thinking about ? 
Nice kind of talk for a man who is engaged to 
a blonde How about Miss Gaynes, there, with 


her fair hair and pretty Saxon face ?” 


N 


I 
| 


ead languages 
an excellent 


tanpl 
tapi 


\ 


} 
ny me 


auty 1s 


symmetrics 


‘“* Certainly ; 
il in every 
: Bie 


Am I nota 
Now don’t talk ai y nonsense about po- 
| all very fine, and no 


lc 
romance—th 
than I do, in their place; 


\ cs ali 


q and 2 


] 


i 


trv n ri 


] 
rable. 


nan likes them better 
racti 
id k out the 
luxury to luxu- 


. the body 


ut they are, 
wor 


l, and the whole race 
Go on: 
‘select society,’ and I wish 
l But, God save 


nad 


the mind atroph 


into decay and effeteness you 


are a fair specimen ¢ f 
joy of your g 


partic. 


i 


vu / 
yur progeny !” 

‘* But what can a 
é D »? 
lence, and throw all the vanity and nonsense 
Fall in love with a womat 


) 
ye 
fellow do?” 
Renounce them all. Declare your in- 


depenc 
of so iety overboa! 1. 
who can love you in return—who knows but this 
and live out the life of a man! 


t miseral 


brunette might ?- 
Marry, and be not only happy 
also, for there is nothing like experience to make 

grow and broaden. Sensation! sensation! 
The soul thirsts for it 
Get it, then, and let i 


bu 


y 


OI 


1e 
the body 


sensation ! 
be genu- 


t 


thrives on it. 
ine. That’s what you can do!” 

‘*Yes—how pretty J 
wish I were a poet, a writer of charming senti- 
ments and enthusiastic rhodomontades. I would 
talk just as you do, and then—do just as you 
do!” 


Phil bit his nether lip. 


it sounds, doesn’t it ? 





a great luminary 


me, 1 r Lal rK out l it bar, 1€ m md no opject 


tiny. rou may a poet, but you have, : xert his powers, and felt no nec¢ 
your father s } t 
have a me i 
walking Broa J 
** Hush! the 1e comes ag 
Take a fair look at her.” 
* A right 
and vitality, 
featut 


e 


that face.” friends m t Of course 


‘*'Ten to one she isn’t worth knowing.” nt, they sometimes had vague id 


**T can’t think so ity like that always, justi f s kind of marriage, but a rebe 
means something. t is your pretty, d sé) agains » an immense deal of tri 
I n clay. This Pal an h ht it would be | I 
seeing. : 
index to womanly 
ae 


womanly iovellness. against the cred injunction 


“Pm gi: you like the face, a vhov O sade them ‘* be genteel, or di 
have a certain respect for your judgment, and it 
has a peculiar charm for me.” 
**Of course it has. Your heart is all right 
enough. It is only your mask—your social 
crust—that is false and stupid. ‘ Inversic 
your only great trouble—set you right 
and you would be a capital fellow.” 
*¢ But it isso much trouble to get right si : 
‘Yes, that’s just it. Froth is simpler than 
wine—it is a cl 


heap, gaseous portion of the li ther with his ** bachelor 
ee | 


quid. You were made a man, and brought up| a good deal also, so that, 

a society man. It is hard mM go| accounts at the end of the year, 
ahead, in the old way—eat, drink, and be merry | found himself not only out of debt 
—if you can!” money too. 

‘* At least, [can try. There come Edith and Between him and Thorpe Fan 
her mémma—lI must join them, I suppose. Ah, | and its laws were an endless cause « 
well.” mored quarrel. Phil believed most 

“Happy man! Now aren’t you happy? | doing just as his fancy and inel 
Never mind telling the truth—you’d better say | and despised a ‘‘sense of duty 
you are!” any action. I think he would r 

**Good-by, my cynic; I'll be even with you | wr 
ot!” from a fear of the world. Fortunately, 
tractions did not lie in evil directions, : 
The friends separated. Phil, bowing gra-| was one of those very few young 1 


ng from attraction than to have dom 
VC 


” 


*‘T hope so; good-by ! 


ciously to the two ladies, went to his favorite | worst fault might have been written 
rest2urant, to elaborate the plot of 2 new come-| head, without causing him to go vail 
dy, over a light dinner. The other joined his 
Jiancee and her mother, and tendered his services If Rawstone could have ha 
as escort. | talk daily with Fanshawe, an 

This latter young gentleman was a pleasant, | influences could have been averted, the marria 
easy-going sort of character. Gifted with much | between him and Edith Gaynes would have be« 
talent and intellect, he seemed to lack the cour-| soon abandoned, no doubt. After each of t] 
age or energy ni ury to break over the bounds | arguments Thorpe felt less and less fi 
of social conventionality. He was wealthy and | code of society, and saw more and more of tl 
educated, a bit of a philosopher, a lover of art} monstrosity of a hymeneal tie without lov 
and nature, but perfectly aimless, and fonder of | But all of his other acquaintances and his fam- 
simple comfort than of any thing else in the| ily were rigid conventionalists, and he heard fi 
world. more every day about his ‘‘ duties to the worl 
In fact Thorpe Fanshawe might be considered | than of his duties to himself and to God. 


i fair type of a large class of young men in New Among those who were continually bolsterir 
York city, who, with every capability and facil-| up the divine institutions of fashionable life w 
ity for a brilliant career, are spoiled by the curse | the young man’s uncle, John Rooke, a 

of too much hereditary wealth, at too early an | elor, who, at the ripe age of five-and-t 

ge, and, worse yet, an early inculcation of the | about to make a brilliant marriage wi 
conventional idea of gentility. ington widow of about his own tim 





FRO’ 


lob- 


where, exct pt 


r, immense 1h 
mense In the 
and power- 


»in a wife? 


nteel people have vot 


Is an 


s superfiuo 


iy while we ar 


an 


ne-s kins, 
er our fig-tree 


shing wife to fill 
Let the n 


the wo1 


a da 
occupied. 
he is single, 
us be frothy, 
lees! 
a very 
iding bef 


his ennobling 
ving a firm belief in 
hundred 


and two 


Midas Manufacturing 


1 annual dividend of 


paying a 
ty per cent. A cl 


The Washington widow had 


all before, and was lk 


mpany s shares, 


lrming si 


' 
rht 


} 


been through 

ss impressed than 

egroom; but she was very lovely in white 
women would 

and Edith Gaynes, 
| 


bridemaid, they 


antique and pearls—most 
for Thorpe Fanshawe 
first 
picture of well- 
Thorpe looked just as he did when his sisters 


» were groomsman 


re the very lressed resignation. 
less wall-flower fi 
aturn atthe Lancers, : Edith looked 
Well, did you ever see a few lambs taken from 
i flock, and driven from the pen to the slaugh 


made him take out some hay 
a party. 


er-house? Do you recollect how simple a 
histicated the remaining ones looked 
lissful ignorance of their fate, to come in 
That is just the way Edith looked! 
So the wedding-breakf: eaten, 
‘happy pair” toasted, and sly 
upon Thorpe and Edi Fans} 
nd much ( , very 


1uch congratulation 


and the 


crac ke d 


0 was 


jokes 


+} ; 
h by 1awe senior, 


1d 
1er 


after umpagne frothy, « 
ditto, the bride patted 
lry eyes with her lace handkerchief, the gr 
said ** good-by, and God bless you all!” cheeri 
ly, and off they went on the wedding-tour. 

This gave young Fanshawe a new impetus on 
the beaten track. For six weeks he dressed 

ry evening after dinner, took his sisters to 
balls and parties, and paid the most devout at- 
tentions to Edith. John Rooke seemed so well 
satisfied, and wrote him such nice letters, all full 
of underscored words and exclamation points 
with complacent little addenda in the P.S. 
way by the bride, that the young man almost 
persuaded himself that fashionable life was a 
great thing after all; that lotus-eating was a 
good aim to exist for; that Edith and he could 


l 
} 


eve 


rH. 


looked. 
During this period of 


1aturally saw 


ventured into 


moved, although 
better 

warm reception 

from th 


Gayn 


ularly 
Edith 
though 


Miss 


to morning ¢ 
felt hats. 

** Hallo, Phil!” e1 
**T haven 


do vou do, old b 


effusion ; 


times, 
a ‘dandiacal body. 
to the opera to-n 
sensation on the at 


the Muses are 
ty 


1 not tota 
of mortals.” 

‘* 7 didn’t know that 
the opera.” 

“T don’ It 
but if you only knew who 

**A wealthy maiden aunt 
fair siren of a scientific and abstract 
has enchanted your metaphysical heart 
burly song in high Dutch, with a burden of: 

‘Gebeimniss! Mictaphysit! 
PActaphvysich Gedeimniss ! 

“Neither the other, | 
whom you know very 
well, though 
brief duration. In 
longer than I have.” 

‘‘ Who is she, then ?” 

**T shall not tell you, for I want you to be 
surprised. Come to the Academy of Music to- 
night, and look at the left hand proscenium box- 
In one of them I shall sit to display my 
Hinc ille toggeries—there’s 


t often. is not mu 


this la ly 
per! » or some 
turn, who 


with ’ 
With a 


one nor the 


very 


cs. 
beauties and graces. 
Latin for your German 

‘* Let me see—yes My sister 
Carrie wants to hx ‘ Batti, 
batti,’ once more—I'll take her and Edith, and 


Ili be 


Piccolomini sing 


there. 


ar 
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mysterious captivatress of yours 


, but 
intellect 
hasn't 


aptivatress 

retinement, 

that she 

I confess.” 

‘¢T have a great 

think I know any such person.” 

‘“¢Not i ‘ly, but 

hall be disappointed if you don’t ki 
or | the last act—-I 
rmission to il you, 

id has faith 

ill you come ?” 


Mil g 


1dy. 


ot 
amount of, 
curiosity 
ntimat ul 


perhaps 43 may 


1OCK at 
fore 
itroduce 
estimation 


In my 


‘* Yes, ana ¢ 
Edith re 

In the ne 
evening 


» home now 


nine o’clox 
dance 


father’s box the ol 


ighborhood of 
in 


Fanshawe, accor 
red his 
of the oris 
accompanies 
fair blondes, 
set off by their t 


cashmere, 


promise, ent l 

inal stock-holders of 
1 by his sister 
golden hair and 
tasteful « pera loaks 
trimmed with 


tleman was one 
the Academy 
Edith, 


rosv 


and 
twi with 
cheeks, 
of soft white daint ily 
blue ribbon. 

As soon as Fa 
gnette he gazed anxiously ac 
tering with beauty, h, and 
paniment— s, toward the left hand proscenium 
In one of them sat P] 
sy, and by 


could 


ross the house, 


nshawe 
wea fitting accom- 
ele- 
closely “d 
‘ly brunette 


box« s. iil Rawstone, 


gant and ea his side, engage 


in conversation with him, was the lov 
who had so often attracted Thorpe Fanshawe’s 


admiration on Broadway ! 


The recognition produced an odd effect upon | 


the 

deep ¢ 

de spt hs, like 
of 
masses 
the airy 
Southern 


man. He remembered those deep, 
eyes, with purity and truth lying in their 
clear fresh water lying in 
He remembered 


young 


1 the bottom 
a spring. those tangled 
of 
vines that swing from the cypresses of 
He remembered the lithe, 
elastic form and regal air—the step full of 
r—the and tend 
tion expressed therein, and, thinking of all these, 
wondered, far down in the adyta of his heart, 
whether he could not mate with such a woman, 
and know the happiness that he had always been 
taught to think weak and sentimental. 
Those teachings seemed like infidelity now, for 
he began to feel that he who denied love went 
nigh to denying Him who said ‘‘ Love ye one 
another! 

He turned toward Ei 
tiful—very 
with great taste and delicacy 
finement, tenderness, and kindly 
neighbor, were stamped every cu 
contour of her face—every dimple of her 
bloom cheeks—every sparkle of her sunny eyes ; 
but not what he j 
such another himself, saving that he had ‘* seen 
the world’’—a process that leaves little room for 
innocence. He too was fair of complexion, gen- 
tle and easy of manner, luxurious and refined in 
habit. They were too much alike to marry. 


swamps. 
char- 
r self-abnega- 


acte sweet smile 


was 


lith. She too was bean- 
beautiful—an innocent, pleasant girl, 
in her soul. Re- 
love for the 
upon rve and 
rose- 
craved—he 


it was was 


| throaty, 


| vibration « 


dark hair—gracefully pendulous as | 


| not tell its marvelous properties 
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He 
he 


same 


her 
affectic 


purely 


felt, in looking from 
he re 
pride 
far 
the conjt 


exactly the same 


fraternal 


and respect—a 
different fi 
gal relation. 
midst of these 
Phil beckoni1 
friends of ¢ 
their compliments to the y: 
himself, and passed ar 
friend’s plac e. 


*hil 


timent, om the love that 
sanctity 


In 


tions he 


the thick-coming 
g¢ to him 


‘arrie’s had ente 


saw 


or three 


to make 


he excused 


introduced the lady as a Miss Th 
an old frie 
hand 


itimny 


and 
Dudley 


bestowe¢ 


| cordially, 
> of ; 
, from 
rece 


scr 


upon him, 


neck-tie to bh 


one accustomed to iving impressions f 


rifles as well 


She 


as from general appearances 


was @\ 
and 


it 
ing 


not displeased 

amination few minutes 
s prog 

three intimate 

art 

through, by the 

hardly collect hi 
I don’t know, 


given the 


ress 
th 
thrilled, 

f her y 

as enough to expre 
dear 

subject muc 
deal 


some voices that 


shawe’s he Was so 
tone ¢ 

4 
s ide 
reader, wheth 
h attenti 


of signif 


my 


have n, but t 


is an 
There are 
rasping 


Immense 
nutmeg-grater v« ic 
belonging 
There are 


with 


brawnv voices, 
thews and sinews. 


ht 


English voices, 


voices, fraug deceit and 
indicating 
of emotional capabili 
ft, 
fa chime of bells 


tv, or a tendency to « 


the emotions—si singing voices, like 
and man 
all distinct, expressive, and full of mear 
And there is a ve 
od voice—oh, | 


no adj ctive 


ice of voices—a fresh, 


qe yw eak is this poor langu 
that to describe it! 


this is worth all other 


gives me 
voices together. l 
[ can think of 
no musical word that expresses its quality of 
tone, but we have all heard more than 

Who has sae his own name pronot 
in such a manner, 


once. 
inced 
with such an inflection, 
a modulation, such a divine harmony of 
sy ll: ible, that it rang sweeter 
than the sweetest strains of the great masters of 


with in his ears 


song ? 


Well, such a voice had Miss Dudley, and 


|sound seemed to entrance poor Fanshawe when 


The remains of his late 
conventional life, stifle 
her presence, and he could only speak in mono- 
syllables. 

3ut a man could not be stupid long in Miss 
Dudley's society. If he were so by nature he 
could not stay. If so by circumstance, 
moved his embarrassment with wondrous tact— 
which is genuine in a woman—and brought out 


she first spoke to him. 


too, seemed to him in 


she 


re- 


all the good, the wise, the witty, and the agree- 


able within him. 
So with Fanshawe. In two minutes he was 
delightfully at ease, and talked better than he 





FROTH. 








ever had to any woman before, or to any one 
else, except, perhaps, to Phil Rawstone. 
As Fanshawe and Miss Dudley seemed in- 
ined to monopolize the conversation, Phil found 
himself de trop. 
‘‘ Here,” said he, in his off-hand way, 
ty friends, more or less, beckoning to me 
m various boxes, and I think you can enter- 
tain each other for a few moments without me.” 
‘‘]’m sure I can dispense with you so long as 
Mr. Fanshawe is here,” laughed Miss Dudley. 
‘Yes, I suppose so. It is always the last new 


“T see 


face with you women!” 

‘* But Mr. Fanshawe’s face is not new to me. 
We have just discovered that we are old prome- 
nade acquaintances—eye-friends, you know, such 
as one gets in walking much.” 

‘‘Then make yourselves mutually agreeable 
while I’m gone.” 

‘‘T say, Phil,” said Fansh: -e, ‘* won’t you 

k in on Carrie and Edith while you are out ? 
They'll be charmed to see you, and they may 
need some consolation for my absence.” 

»*hil promised, and the next minute his friends 
saw him appear in the Fanshawe box. His 
“forty friends, more or less,” must have been 

mewhat mythical, for he did not leave the 

ung ladies until he returned to Miss Dudley, 
ward the close of the opera. 

Meanwhile Thorpe was in the seventh heaven 
of happiness. The most delicious of all delicious 
sensations, the crowning glory of youth and life, 

intensest emotional experience of human- 


ity, is that wonderfully simple, yet curiously | 


intricate act—falling in love! 

The gradual steps from interest to admiration, 
thence to charm, fascination, and love, beginning 
with the plain, pretty bud, and ending with the 
full-blown, perfect, glorified blossom, are among 
the familiar miracles of earth, seen constantly, 
experienced often, yet just as inscrutable, as 
blindly incomprehensible, to the wisest savant, 
as any turning of water into wine, or feeding of 
five thousand men and women with five loaves 
and two fishes. 

There are many who doubt the possibility of 

that phenomenon known as “love at first sight,” 
while others think that all love must begin with 
he first meeting. For my own part, I believe 
that love takes all sorts of means and methods, 
sudden and slow. With Fanshawe it was the 
work of an hour, although he had felt an interest 
in the beautiful brunette he had so often seen 
on Broadway before he knew aught of her. 

Every glance, every gesture, every word 
strengthened the favorable impression first creat- 
ed on both sides, until they both lost sight of the 
glare and glitter of the house—of sweet-voiced 
Piccolomini and strong-voiced Formes; heard 
no note of vivacious Gassier or earnest Gazza- 
niga ; saw no sign of the mimic life, love, sorrow, 
and death upon the stage ; but recognized them- 
selves only, a human man and woman, with hu- 
man passions, thoughts, and feelings, yearning 
for human sympathy and human love! 

Miss Dudley was a strange, eccentric girl. 


Vor. XXI.—No. 121.—F 


Having very few intimate friends, she made a 
confidante of herself, scorning self-deception as 
fervently as any other species of dishonesty. Two 
hours after parting from Thorpe Fanshawe she 
paused in her preparation for retiring, and lean- 
ing her dimpled elbows upon the marble of her 
dressing-stand, gazed at the vision of dark mag- 
nificence she saw reflected in the mirror. 

‘* He is very handsome,” 
**he seems noble at 


she said to this im- 
age of herself ; heart I 
hope he may be what he seems, for, God help 
me, I love him !” 

As for Fanshawe, he accompanied his sister 
and his betrothed to their homes; but the only 
time he opened his mouth, from the time he left 
the opera-house till he fell asleep, was just as he 
extinguished the gas-light in his chamber, when 
he gave vent to his feelings in a long-drawn 
** Heigh-ho!” 

After this it was impossible for him to lead 
the life he had been leading. The stale forms 
and conventionalities of society sickened him 
more than ever. His 
ger stimulated him to visit people who cared 
nothing for him, and for whom he cared nothing, 
and a week was passed in hermit-like seclusion, 
interrupted only by a call or two upon Miss Dud- 
ley, which had no effect save to make matters 
He rose late, confined him- 


**serse of duty” no lon- 


worse and worse. 
self to his rooms, smoking the whole day through, 
reading Tennyson, and writing abortive stanzas, 
commencing : 
“ Thy night-black hair 

Is a silken snare, 

And n 
when, finding that his rhymes were also a sna 
that had entangled him, he was fain to beg 


| 1y heart is—" 
| 
| 


in 
again : 

“Oh! mystery of love, 

How sweet thy infl 

The melting eye, the dewy li 

Of deepest ebon shade—" 


so strange and fair! 
iow soft thy charm! 


once, 


p, the hai: 


*¢ alarm,” **‘ harm,” 
to end the line, the 


and failing to make ‘“‘ arm,” 
or ** farm” come in properly 
amateur poet would drop rhyming, and cover his 
| paper with little pen-sketches of a female head, 
bearing more or less of a resemblance to Miss 
Dudley; that young lady’s name also figuring 
prominently among the sketches, written in ey- 
ery imaginable style of hand. 

Wearying at length of this form of lotus-eat- 
ing, the young man began to long for sympa- 
thy, and naturally sought his nearest friend, 
Phil Rawstone. 

| Calling upon him one evening he found him 
filling a huge Turkish pipe, preparatory to 

to work; for he had an unwholesome hi 
writing altogether at night, aided by coffee (which 
he made himself, most epicureanly), and making 
up for lost sleep by afternoon naps. 

‘“* Ah!” said Phil, ‘‘is that you, mine An 
cient ? Come in, sit down, and take a pipe—un 
less you prefer the more aristocratic, and there- 
fore inferior, cigar. Pipes here—tobacco ther 
—cigars in that thing on the manile.” 

‘¢ Give me a pipe—not a pet one; Iam apt to 
| be unlucky with them.” 
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Be it known to such of my readers as are not 
familiar with that simple but powerful (often in 
more than one sense) instrument of pleasure to 
the brain-worker, that every smoker has his pet 
pipes, and woe be to the stranger who smokes them 
without leave. The great art lies in coloring 
them black by smoking them in a peculiar and 


scientific manner; and when a nice French clay | 


pipe, of Gambier’s or Fiolet’s make, graceful of 
form and smooth of texture, is properly colored, 
or culottée, as the French term it, its value rises, 
in the smoker's estimation, from its original cost 
of ten centsto a fabulous sum. 

So Phil gave his visitor a stout cutty, which, 
being already colored, could only be spoiled by 
breaking; and while Fanshawe smoked, with his 
feet elevated to a reasonable height, his body be- 
ing buried in the capacious recesses of a Sleepy 
Hollow chair, Phil busied himself over an alarm- 
ingly complicated apparatus of reservoirs, tubes, 
faucets, etc., with an alcohol lamp underneath. 


The machine being adjusted and the lamp lit, | 


there soon arose that grateful aroma—doubly 
dear to the dreamy imaginative mind-—the scent 
of fresh strong coffee. 

All this time the silence had been unbroken, 
save by the rattling of the coffee-pot—the ‘‘ in- 
fernal machine,” as Phil’s doctor called it—and 
the soft, unconscious *‘puh, puh!” that accom- 
panies the action of smoking. Suddenly, how- 
ever, Fanshawe broke out: 

‘I say, Phil, where did you get acquainted 
with Miss Dudley ?” 

‘*At a reception at the house of Wiley, the 
artist. I recognized her at once for the girl we 
on 
meet her there.” 

**T wish you hadn't introduced me to her!” 

‘*Why?” asked Phil, with a grimace ap- 
proaching a sardonic smile; “isn’t she rather a 
nice person?” 

‘* Rather a nice person! Pretty term to ap- 
ply to a splendid woman like her, lovely, lova- 
ble, and loving!” 

‘“*Ah, I see; your ideas have got a little 
shaken up, haven’t they? How does Josie Dud- 
ley compare, now, with the thousand-and-one wo- 
men you know? Do the gentle damsels of your 
lofty circle seem interesting after an evening with 
her <” 

*¢That’s just the trouble. I can’t bear them; 
and since I saw her I have let every thing go. 
Father thinks I’m a fool, and my sisters say I’m 
a bear.” 

‘* And Miss Gaynes.?” 

‘*Oh, she doesn’t bother her head about it at 
all, bless her! I wish they would all let me 
alone as good-naturedly as she does.” 

‘*What a pity it is! what a shame, ch 

‘* What is a pity ?” 

“That you can’t worship God and mammon 
too!” 

‘* What a pity that I was born with my hands 
and feet bound—fettered with golden chains!” 

‘**Not so much your hands and feet as your 
heart.” 


saw 


3roadway, and was quite surprised to 


9” 


‘What are hearts to us poor conventional 
creatures of society! I never knew I had one 
| till—till—” : 

** Till when ?” 

** Till I met Miss Dudley. I won’t try to be 
discreet with you, Phil. I am in love with that 
girl, if I know what love is, and, from present 
symptoms, I think I do.” 

** No use! Your marriage was ‘cy 

d dried’—dried, I fear, beyond all hope of 

fveshness—years ago. Josephine Dudley is not 
of your set. She has but very little pr perty, 
no position, and a great deal of mind—something 
that is awkward to have in fashionable circles, 
but of which she is neither afraid nor ashamed, 
She won’t do for you!” 

‘‘IT knowit. Ihave no right to love any body 

|except myself, or to believe that I can love, 
What makes it still more exasperating is, that 
| every one thinks I am so fortunate, so worthy of 
congratulation !” : 

** The sufferings of the poor are nothing com- 
pared with those of the rich, after all. You 
ought to have a placard hung on your breast, 
with the words, ‘ Pity a poor fellow who has lost 
| the use of his heart!’ and take up a prominent 

position at the gates of Vanity Fair, like the 
blind men down by the Hospital fence.” 

‘There are too many afflicted in the same 
way. But see here: my uncle, John Rooke, 
made a ma? iage de convenance, and is as ha} py 
as a bee in clover. I know very well that there 
was no love in that match, on either side.” 

** But is he happy ?” 

‘* He writes so—or did, lately.” 

**Then he isn’t the man I took him for. I 
may have mistaken him, though—he may be fond 
of froth. I fancy you would make a poor thing 
of life with such a partner as his, Luckily, 
you are better provided for.” 

“*¢Tt’s all a muddle,’ as Stephen Blackpool 
says. I’ve a great mind to run away!” 

‘Who from? From yourself? You are the 
only man who can harm you that I know of.” 

| **¥ don’t know what to do!” 

‘Well, for the first thing, take some coffee. 
You'll find those little biscuits very nice, if well 
buttered and dipped in the cup. Glad to see 
you drop the absurd habit of putting sugar in 
your coffee. 1 agree with Toussenel, that pep- 
per and salt would be quite as appropriate. See 
here, do you know what that is? That’s real, 
bona fide, genuine, simon pure country cream, 
sent me by a rustic friend, who knows my weak- 
ness for it. Now drink, and enjoy the beverage 
that brings wit to the tongue, brilliancy to the 
mind, gladness to the soul, and, alas! torpidity 
to the liver!” 

‘‘Pshaw! what is that to torpidity of the 
heart ?” 

It was late when the friends separated, Fan- 
shawe going home to bed in a mood of pleasant 
melzncholy, and Rawstone sitting down to turn 
off a dozen pages or so of dialogue for his new 
comedy—graceful as the smoke of his pipe—sub- 
tle and racy as the aroma of his coffee. 


no use! 
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he following day Thorpe Fanshawe and his 
her had a long and earnest talk, opened by 
young man, who was really in a state of great 
iJderment concerning his position. Mr. Fan- 
awe was in an unusually good humor, and 
iked quite sensibly about the matter in the ab- | 
ct. He agreed that it was unfortunate that 

» could not conform to the promptings of his 
and the laws of he spoke 

ly of Miss Dudley, whom he had seen, and 

’ lged her a superior woman, wor- 
*sreat admiration and respect. } 

she is no match for you, Thorpe,” he 
‘she has only a few hundred dollars in- 
all in our circle. 

th Gaynes, on the contrary, is just the girl 

- you in every respect. The thing has been 

led for years now, and to break it off would 
cause a great deal of talk very annoying to all 

rties. Now don’t you think you had best try 
get over this fancy? It will not be so hard, 

r all, if you make up your mind toit. Take 

rit 1, and occupy yourself with some 

ly or amusement for a year. Depend upon 
you will come back heart-whole.” 

Thorpe sighed and looked incredulous; but 

old gentleman continued putting such plaus- 

irguments so coolly and clearly that he was 
in unsettled, and began to wonder if his duty 

3 not clear in spite of his love. His father 

1 ever been kind and indulgent, and he felt 

the least he could do was to obey his wishes 

this respect. ‘So, he 
mised to do his best to uproot the passion that 
tendrils 
of fair flowers and fairer fruit. 
Again he plunged into society to drown his 
ve in the whirligig dizziness of fashionable 
le but one can not drown in froth; si 
» failed, of course, and was stolidly miserable. 
He sought Edith’s companionship as much as 
if love might not come to them 
but there was no hope. She was resigned, 
.ccepting the future as a matter of course, but 
with no pretense of any joy in the anticipation. 

This was the dark hour before dawn. While 
these poor children were still looking their blank 
destiny apathetically in the face, a blow fell th: 
changed the whole tenor and current of thei 
lives. 

The Fanshawes were startled and horrified 

1¢ day by the reception of a telegram from 
Washington announcing that John Rooke had 
killed himself! 

Mr. Fanshawe went to the capital at once, and 
found a rumor, based on papers left by the un- 
fortunate man, that he had been subject to fits 
of partial insanity. The next day, however, 
Thorpe received a letter, written by his uncle the 

ght of his self-murder, which told the whole sad 
story. 

After frittering away the honey-moon in a 
round of excitement, the newly-wedded couple | 
had settled in Washington, and then began the 
realities of their married life. Dissimilarities 
of taste, incompatibilities of temper, and other 


society too; 


to be 


and is not known at 


abroa 


triy 
) 


for his father’s sake, 


; twining its about his heart-strings 


giving promise 


pe ssible, to see 


| God bless you, and give yi 


inharmonious circumstances, had made them at 
first cool—then bitter—then intolerable to each 
other. <An old suitor of the bride’s returned 
from abroad, and her conduct with him became 
the subject of scandal. 

Very soon John Rooke found that the laws 
of society compelled him to take either his own 
life or that of this man, and he preferred the for- 
mer alternative as demanding the fewest sacri 
fices—for life was but a sad thing to him then 
The letter closed thus: 
ut love, 


yon love 


“Never marry with If your wife does 


rpe. 
not love you she ms another; for the passion 
comes in spite of us, and you are lly liable to g 
astray—if loving is going astray—and then all depend 
upon poor, frail human resolution. Be warned by my 
fate. Never take a woman to your home, to be its guard 
ian zel, unless you know that she is your wife, not only 
by civil contract and priestly blessing, but by that lov 
that is strong as life and stronger than death. 
““When'you read this I shall be at rest, 1 hope, May 
u a happier lot than that of 
Joun Rooke.” 


“yy 
With a fine sense of unselfish honor he had 
shielded the woman who had driven him to thi 
act by giving out a false n for Mr. 
Fanshawe himself did not know the truth till he 
returned from Washington and read the letter, 
Over this tragic ending to the farce of ma- 
la-mode Thor and Edith held serious 
which led to a of 
subseque nt confession 
innermost 
t honestly, and re- 
there sainted by 


ur Uncle, 


reast li. 


TIATC-U-i 
consultation, renouncement 
their en 
both sides. 
shrines their heart 
vealed to each other the 
the benison of love. 

In Fanshawe’s shrine the saint was Josephine 
Dudley, as we have seen. Edith’s deity 
stalwart figure, dark-! d and mustached, 
merry hazel eyes and a cheery voice—a pleasant- 
faced fellow, easy and graceful 
action—in short, Phil Rawstone! 

She had hardly spoken his name before Fan- 
shawe was off like a shot, out of the room, out 
and down the street at race-horse 
speed, much to the gentle girl’s alarm, for sh 
feared a sudden attack of jealousy might have 
seized upon her quondam betrothed, even though 
he did not love her. 

It was nearly eleven o’clock—perhaps later— 
but Phil Rawstone, fatigued by an extra amount 
of work overnight, was quietly asleep bed 
with a stray sunbeam falling throngh the imper- 
fectly-closed window-shutter upon the tip of his 
Just conscious enough to take cognizance 
he wove it, somehow, 


gagement, a 


opened the 


on 
of righ 


image 


was 


with 


of speec h and 


of the house, 


nose. 
of this nasal illumination, 
into his dreams, and made it seem a sunlit head 
golden hair, crowning a charming maiden 
very like to Edith Gaynes. He dreamed of a 
mutual confession of love between them—rather 
an unwarrantable thing to dream about, consid- 
ering she was engaged to his best friend, but such 
visions will not heed the proprieties of life—and 
just as they were about to ratify the confession 
with the same good old-fashione d osculatory seal 
that lovers have used ever since Adam and Ev 

first kissed in the gardet 1, a thundering knock at 
the p: ated r drove his dream to Hades, and 


of 





80 
awoke him with a suddenness that left him quite 
dazed for a moment. 

At length recovering himself, he called to his 
awakener to enter, mentally anathematizing him 
for not having postponed his knock for a second 
or two longer. 

In came Fanshawe, breathless, with cheeks 
aglow, eyes sparkling, and his whole nervous 
system on a tremble; each nerve having a pri- 
vate little shake on its own account, and a grand 
combined shake in harmony with all the others. 

** Hullo, Phil! Wakeup! She loves you! 
Do you hear? Heaven bless you! She loves 
you!” 

These words Thorpe discharged like so many 
pellets from a pop-gun. What with them and 
his appearance, his friend had a serious idea of 
throwing him down, binding him with towels, 
and sending for somebody to take him straight 
to the Bloomingdale Insane Asylum. Wishing 
to hear something further, however, he swallowed 
his astonishment to leave a passage for words. 

**Who lovesme? Whatdo youmean? Are 
you crazy ?” 

‘Yes, Tam crazy! Edith loves you—we’ve 
talked it all over, and it is all right. She knows 
every thing—and uncle John has killed himself, 
and I won’t marry her, and she don’t want to, 
and—” 


‘* Here, hold on—be quiet—there’s a good fel- | 
Now then, go into the parlor and smoke 


low! 


‘ : | 
a pipe or two while I dress—hush! not a word. 
Think over what you want to say, and say it in 


a Christianly manner !” 

Obedient to this sound advice, Fanshawe 
sought the front room and smoked himself into 
a cooler frame of mind while Phil was dressing. 
Then, while the late riser breakfasted, Thorpe 
read him John Rooke’s letter, and finally detail- 
ed the conversation between himself and Edith. | 
Just as he came to the confession Phil’s blood | 
all left his heart and mounted to his face, which | 
assumed the appearance of a rather handsome 
pickled beet with a mustache. He tried to keep 
it down and to seem unconcerned, but nature 
triumphed, and after‘making a miserable fail- 
ure in attempting to speak, the poor fellow gave 
in, and dropping his favorite pipe, which he was 
filling for his after-breakfast smoke, he hid his 
face in his hands, and bent forward upon the 
mantle-piece, unheeding the downfall and de- 
struction of his beautifully colored Gambier— 
the choicest pipe of his whole collection. 

Fanshawe arose, and, going to his friend, laid 
his hand gently between his broad shoulders. 

**Do you love her, old boy?” he said. 

‘* As my life!” gasped Phil, with a Herculean | 
effort. 

‘‘T might have seen it if I hadn’t been so | 
blind; but why didn’t you tell me of it? I ought 
to have known, though, that your good counsels | 
and philosophy were not entirely disinterested.” | 

“Oh, but they were, Thorpe,” said Phil, rais- | 
ing his head and taking both of Fanshawe'’s 
hands in his own; ‘‘I wished you to be happy, | 
and I did not know whether—whether Edith | 


| John’s illustration of marrying from a sens 


to San Francisco. 
| 
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loved me or not—I dared not try 
you know; but I knew that if you 
it would be a sorry d ly for us three. 

‘*¢ All is well now though. 
self and go home with me. 


to find ¢ 

married her 
Come, 
After 


dre SS ve ur- 
poor U 
duty nobody in the family will object toa 
eral righting of the affair. Will you « 
Edith is there.” ‘ 

Phil had been growing a littl 
he colored up again at this. 

**No, I think I had rather not meet her there 
just yet,” he said, hesitatingly ; ‘‘ but you will do 
me a favor if you will ask her to let me kr 
when I can have a little talk with her. Put 
as delicately as you can, please.” 

The next wedding-party that occupied the 
church where Jolin Rooke had expiated his con- 


less florid, but 


ventional duties to society was a double 

consisting of a dark bridegroom with a fair | 
and a fair bridegroom with a dark brid 
panied by a double allowance of bridemaids a1 


» Al 
groomsmen. The company was certainly no 
more stylish than at the first wedding—perhaps 
not quite so select—the costumes may not ha 
been altogether so expensive, nor the app 
ments so eleg 


£ 


ant; but there was an expressi 
on the faces, a sincerity in the responses, and 
emotion in the hearts of both couples that lit uy 
the ceremony and ritual with the spirit of vital 
ity, which is love. 

And the lives of these wedded pairs proved, 
and still prove, that where there is truth and 


| earnestness, and a freedom from form for form’s 


sake, there alone is real happiness. Not 
factitious happiness of the select few—the f 
on the cup—but the pure and wholesome wi 
of life, that maketh glad the heart forever 





THE FIRST OVERLAND TRIP 
TO CALIFORNIA. 

T usually happens that when a useful 
tion is introduced by any person to the 

he is at once pronounced the inventor; though 
it afterward turns out that the invention itself 
was of long standing, and entirely due to anoth- 
er, and to the former belongs only the secondary 
merit of application. So, peculiar circumstances 
may give to an island an importance that attracts 
attention to it for the first time, and the person 
then announcing its existence is proclaimed the 


in} 
world, 


| discoverer; yet later investigation proves that 
; 


other explorers long before had visited it. 
Thus, the recent discovery of gold in Califor- 


| nia gave it such prominence that an overland 


route to it was soon known to the whole country, 


| and Frémont, who made it, had the credit of be- 


ing the first man who ever crossed the continent 
History accepts the common 
verdict and records the fact for all coming time; 
yet history, in this case, is wrong. 

A party starting from St. Louis in 1824, near- 
ly forty years ago, after many and strange ad- 
ventures and innumerable perils and hair-breadth 
escapes, finally reached the Pacific slopes, where 





THE FIRST OVERLAND 


heir wonderful story was disbelieved, and they 
»emselves thrown into prison as spies of the 
g of Spain. 
Sylvester Pattie, a Virginian by birth, moved 
Kentucky when he was a boy, and after he 
ime a man emigrated, with his wife, to the 
ssouri River. Here a pleasant family grew 
‘ound him, and the sturdy frontiersman 
it himself fixed for life. But the death 
wife, to whom he was devotedly attached, 
1 the whole current of his 
n the first burst of grief had passed away, a 
tled melancholy took its place, that time, in- 
id of lessening, only deepened. Moody and 
»cted, he neglected his business and moved 
His friends, after 
ffering much anxiety on his account, finally 
‘suaded him to undertake a hunting and trap- 
g expedition to the head waters of the Mis- 
i. This was at the time an almost unex- 
lored region, and they thought the adventurous 
id hazard as life he would be compelled to lead 
iid divert his mind from its one engrossing 


rhyt 


existence, 


bout like one in a dream. 


His son James, who was at school, 

of his project and resolved to go with iim. 

rorous, strong, independent, and fearless, with 

art full of the tenderest affections, brave and 

> as a knight of old, his father could have 

etter companion in the perilous expedition 
fore him. 

The party, consisting of only five, crossed the 
Missouri on the 20th of June, 1824, and steadily 
ascended its banks into the heart of the wilder- 

Reaching the last military post, Patti 
is here forbidden by the commander from trad- 

x with the Indians. Disappointed in one of 

chief objects of his expedition, he abandoned 

altogether, and hearing that General Pratt 
was on the head waters of the Platte preparing 
to start for Santa Fé with a trading party, he re- 
solved to join him. So turning off to the left, 
he ascended this stream, and on the 2d of Au- 
gust reached Pratt’s camp. 
to see him, and immediately appointed him com- 


mander of the entire party, consisting of a hun- 


dred and sixteen men. 

This formidable little army set out on the 6th 
of August, still ascending the river. A guard 
was placed in advance, and one at some distance 
on each side, to prevent surprise from Indians, 
If the main body was in sight, the approach of 
Indians was to be signaled by lifting the hat ; if 
not in sight, by a single pistol-shot. This was 
the order of march day after day, while the camp 
at night was guarded with military strictness. 


Cut loose from all outward help, depending sole- | 
ly on their own skill, watchfulness, and bravery | 


for self-preservation, they boldly entered the vast 
territories of the various tribes of Indians, and 
pushed on toward the dividing ridge that sepa- 
rated the head waters of the Missouri from those 
of the Rio del Norte, which flowed south, and on 
the banks of which stood the Spanish trading 
town of Santa Fé. To-day smoking the calumet 
of peace with a friendly tribe of Indians, to-mor- 
row charging with resistless fury a hostile one 


The latter was glad | 


TRIP TO CALIFORNIA. 
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that attempted to oppose their progress ; 


guard- 
ing against all surprises, and superior to any 
panic, the little band made its way over all diffi- 
culties toward the distant goal of its efforts. 
Still the march was not a monotonous one, 
but experienced all the vicissitudes and was at- 
tended with the endless variety of a life in th 
wilderness. ‘The picturesque encampments of 
the various tribes of Indians; the vast herds of 
buffaloes that thundered over the prairies before 
them or charged with reckless fury on the pack- 
mules, scattering them in eve 
the plain; flocks of antelope, and deer, : 
and the almost hourly encounter, some 


ry directior 
days, 
with the grizzly bear; the gloomy bivouac in the 
pouring rain, and the midnight assault on a hos- 
tile camp, left no time for listless thought or 
weary repining 

One day they came upon a vast plain on which 
the grass was so short and stiff that it pierced 
and lacerated their horses’ feet til 
scarcely walk, and they were obliged to stop and 
kill buffaloes, 
green hides to protect them. 

At lengtl 


Mountains, 


1 they could 


and make moccasins out of their 


1 they came in sight of the Taos 
five 


Leaving the warm 


covered with snow, and days 
after encamped at their base. 
plain below them, the band ascended to the cold 
temperature of the higher and, after 
three days’ severe toil, arrived at a little 


the plain on the other side, occupied by half-wild 


, 
regions ; 
town in 
Spaniards, clad in strange, fantastic costumes. 
On the 5th of November they reached Santa Fe, 
and immediately 


asked permission of the Goy- 


ernor to trap on the Gila, a branch of the Col- 
orado. He took the application under consider- 
ation, and the party retir« 

At ten o’clock that night an express came in 
nobles had their 


a large body of In- 


d to their quarters. 


from Pacus River, where the 
country-seats, stating that 
dians had come 


upon several families, robbed 


some and murdered others, and among the latter 
two Americans, the wife of one of whom, with 
four Spanish ladies, they had carried off as pris- 
oners. Immediately the drum beat the alarm, 
and the shrill ery of the fife mingled with the 
loud, clear notes of the French horn calling the 
soldiers toarms. Consternation and terror seized 
the inhabitants, and men and women ran scream- 
ing about the streets, crying out that the Coman- 
ches were in the place, butchering all that came 
in their path. Pattie ordered his men to stand 
| to their arms; and although by the light of the 
moon, which was shining brightly, he saw that 
| no enemy was near, he did not know but Indians 
might be skulking about, and he thought it best 
to be prepared for any emergency. When day- 
light dawned he saw about four hundred men in 
uniform preparing to mount their horses to go in 
| pursuit of the robbers. The Governor asked 
| Pattie if he would join the party with his force. 
Ever ready for a fight with the Indians, his men 
gladly assented, and they were soon on the march 
toward the scene of the raid. 
| They marched all day, and at night came to 
the place where the murder had been committed. 
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Halting only to take a little refreshment, they | pectingly on until they arrived within forty yards 
continued on through the night, and in the morn- | 


ing came upon their fires still smoking. 

All was now excitement; the trail was fresh, 
and they pressed eagerly forward till noon, when 
they saw the marauders, with the stolen herds in 
the distance, making for a gap in the mountain. 
Pattie immediately proposed to the Spanish offi- 
cer to take his party, and, making a sweep behind 
an intervening hill, get possession of the gap, 


of the Americans, when the rolling volley from » 


hundred and sixteen deadly rifles broke the stil]. 


| ness of the gorge and tumbled them in scores froy 


| their saddles. 
| of the women. 


the blood gushed in a ruddy stream over tl 


while the latter, the moment he heard his fire, | 


should close up swiftly in the rear, and thus hem 
them in between two fires. The Spanish officer 
assented to this arrangement, and Pattie imme- 
diately wheeled off, and placing the hill between 


gallop, soon reached the opening in the mount- 
ain. Here dismounting in a hollow, the hunters 
tied their horses together in the rear, and form- 
ing themselves into a half circle, silently await- 
ed the approach of the savages. Pattie’s direc- 


tion was to aim at the Indians nearest the pris- | 


oners, lest at the first onset these would be sac- 
rificed by their captors to prevent their escape. 
They waited here an hour and a half, screened 


Some instantly leaped forward 
and drove their spears into the backs of thre 
These, flinging their despai 
hands above their heads, fell forward, whi 
bodies. This was more than young Pattie cou) 
bear, and with a voice that rung like a bugle over 
the tumult, he cried out, ‘* Save the women!” 
and leaped amidst the savages. An Indian was 
just about to drive a spear into another of th: 


| women when he sent a bullet through his brain. 
himself and the Indians, and striking into a sharp | 


| bold onset, when he hurried the remaining cap- 


by the rocks and trees, when they saw the Indians | 


slowly advancing and urging forward the large 
droves of sheep and horses which they had stolen. 


As the trappers looked out from their cover | 
on the wild caravan a sight met their gaze that | 


made their breath come quick and each brawny 
hand clutch the firelock with a more determined 


The Indians recoiled for a moment before this 
tives behind the screen of rocks. Hastily wrap- 
ping blankets around them and placing them out 
of the reach of the bullets, he returned to th 
combat. The Indians, unaccustomed to such 
murderous firing, turned back in dismay. The 
trappers then pressed forward with loud shouts, 
loading and firing as they followed. They ex- 
pected every moment to hear the volleys of the 
Spaniards, when they would make clean work 
with the miscreants. But as the latter saw the 
savages approaching with loud yells they 
one distant random volley and fled. 

They had now reached the open plain ; 


gay 


| the Indians, seeing the Spaniards in full flig! 


grasp; for right in front of the Indians slow ly | 


walked the five captive women, stark 
driving the herds before them, while their savage 
captors lazily rode behind. It was a new and 
maddening sight to the bold and chivalric young 
Pattie. The insult and the 


} 
naked, 


shame set his Amer- | 


ican blood on fire, and it was with difficulty he | 


could restrain himself from leaping like a tiger 
to their rescue. They were all ladies of wealth 
and refinement, and the anguish depicted on their 


and how much they outnumbered their pursuers, 
whom they still supposed to be Spaniards also, 
turned back. Pattie immediately ordered his 
men to take to the trees and be sure of their aim, 
saying, ‘‘ Stand resolute, my boys; although th 
cowardly Spaniards have deserted us when wi 
came to help them, we are enough for thes 
devils alone.” As the Indians drew near, eacl 
trapper fired as he covered his man, and they 


| tumbled with frightful rapidity from their horses. 


| The 


countenances as they moved wearily forward was | 


enough to melt a heart of iron. One of them, 
Jovaca, the daughter of the ex-governor, was in 
the first blush of womanhood, and of rare and 
wondrous beauty. Her ravishing form was in 
perfect harmony with the faultless features whose 
expression revealed a heart all tenderness and af- 
fection. 
almost sweeping the ground, and as her tender 
feet, unaccustomed to such harsh treatment, 
pressed the cruel rocks, a slight shudder ran 
through her frame. Her dark eyes, swimming 


Her disheveled hair hung to her ankles, | 


in tears, were bent sadly on the ground, while | 


her delicately penciled brow was contracted from 
mental anguish. Silently and slowly the mel- 
ancholy group moved up the narrow gorge, their 


hopes of deliverance giving way to utter despair | 


as they saw the frowning shadows of the mount- 
ains before them. Those bold frontiersmen 
looked a moment on the captives, and then on 
each other. It needed no langnage to express 
their determination, while the fierce eye of young 
Pattie flashed like a tiger’s. Death was in that 
steady gleaming look. The Indians kept unsus- 


savages, however, unaccustomed to flee be- 
an inferior number of Spaniards, pressed 
bravely forward, firing and yelling as they ap- 
proached. But when they got within pistol-shot 
the hunters made such deadly work that they 
halted, and after trying for ten minutes to bear 
up against the murderous volleys, turned and fled. 
In this last determined rally Pattie lost ten 
men, and received a wound himself. This did 
not make him feel particularly affable toward 
the Spaniards, who came galloping bravely up 
after the Indians had fled, and showed their cour- 
age by hacking the wounded and dead. Pattie 
ly ordered them to desist. The commander 
grew enraged at this, and raved and swore, and 
wound up his abuse by demanding that the wo- 
men should be placed under his charge. Pattie 
asked by whose authority he made this demand, 
telling him to his face that he was a coward. He 
laughed derisively at the lame excuse that the 
latter could not rally his men; and said, if cow- 
ardice made a good Christian, he was a first-rat« 
one. As to the women, he replied that it should 
be left to their choice with whom they would re- 
main. 


fore 
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Jovaca, turning her beaming, grateful eyes on 
y 
the officer wheeled and made for Santa Fé. Pat- 
tie, threwing up a breast-work of logs that had 
drifted down the stream that here issued from 


, mountain, encamped for the night. Young 


Pattie took off his leather hunting-shirt and 


made Jovaca put it on, to keep her from the 
chilly night-air. Next morning they started on 
their return, and he gave her his horse to ride, 
while he marched on foot. They traveled all 
jay and night, and the day after approached Pa- 
ous. On the way they met the former Govern- 
or, the father of Jovaca, in his carriage. The 
old man was almost beside himself with joy when 
he saw his daughter. The latter threw herself 
on his neck, weeping, and then led him forward 
to her deliverer. The grateful father insisted 
that both Pattie and his son should take a seat 
in his carriage with himself and daughter; but 
they, with great delicacy, refused, wishing to 
leave them to the uninterrupted enjoyment of 
their own conversation after such a painful sep- 
aration. 

Reaching Santa Fé in safety, they were invit- 
ed to dine at the Governor’s. In the evening 
the father of Jovaca took young Pattie to a cof- 
fee-house, kept by his son-in-law, and after re- 
freshments invited him up where his 
daughter was with her sister, both of whom re- 
ceived him with a warm embrace. 


stairs, 


ind conversed with them by signs and gestures 
for an hour. When he arose to take his leave, 
Jovaca immediately threw open a door and point- 
ed to a bed, indicating that she wished him to 
remain all night. He declined, on the ground 
that he had not suitable clothes. She ran and 
brought him apparel of her brother-in-law, when, 
seeing that she felt hurt at his refusal, he con- 
sented to stay. She then produced the leather 
hunting-shirt he had taken off on the battle-field 
for her protection, and said she should keep it as 
long as she lived; and to show how proud she 
was of it put it on. The next morning, before 
the family was up, he left and joined his com- 
panions. A dinner at the Governor’s, and a fan- 
dango at night, occupied the time; and on the 
following morning, having obtained the desired 
license to trap on the Gila, the father and son, 
with five others, set out for the wilderness. 
Eighty miles from Santa Fé, and in the direc- 
tion they were going, was a magnificent villa be- 
longing to Jovaca’s father. Before they reached 
it the ex-Governor, accompanied by his daugh- 
ter, overtook them, and insisted on their becom- 
ing his guests. ‘They consented, and remained 
three days, receiving all the attentions that un- 
bounded gratitude and wealth could lavish on 
them. Refusing the magnificent presents which 
the old Governor urged upon them, they accept- 
ed only a horse apiece, and departed. Jovaca 
watched the receding form of her deliverer with 


The party struck off eastward for the Gila, 
passing in their way some copper mines worked 


‘ung Pattie, said she would stay with her deliv- | 
The other preferring to remain with her, | 


He sat down | 


the monotony of an overseer’s duties ; 
swimming eyes, for he took her heart with him. | 


by a Spaniard, and were soon buried in solitudes 
never before trodden by the feet of white men. 
Wandering up and down the banks of the Gila, 
exploring its tributaries in search of beaver, they 
remained in this unknown wilderness for nearly 
six months. Now surfeited with provisions, and 
again reduced to dog’s-meat and buzzards to 
sustain life; one day occupied in skinning the 
beavers they had trapped the night before, and 
the next engaged in a fierce hand-to-hand fight 
with hostile savages; now crossing inhospitable 
mountains, and again traversing desert plains, 
they encountered all the perils and passed through 
all the vicissitudes of a life in the wilderness 
swarming with Indians. 

At length, heavily laden with furs, they turned 
their footsteps again toward Santa Fé. Their 
long absence from civilization, and the wild 
life they had led, were not calculated to improve 
their outward appearance, and a rougher looking 
set of men thar they could not be found on the 
frontiers. In the wilderness they did not care 
for this; but now, as they approached the Span- 


ish settlements, and came in sight of the mansion 
|of Jovaca’s father, young Pattie, at least, could 


not help casting a somewhat unsatisfied glance 
at his shabby apparel. His hair, which had seen 
neither shears nor comb for months, hung long 
and matted around his face; his leather leggings 
were dirty and full of holes; his shirt was black 
and ragged; while an old straw-hat in tatters 
completed his costume. In this plight he pre- 
sented himself before Jovaca. The loving girl 
shed tears at his forlorn appearance. He had 
left some articles of his clothing there when he 
started on his expedition, and these she had 
cleaned and repaired with her own hands, and 
now brought them to him. They remained here 
three days to recruit, and then started for Santa 
Fé. At his departure the old Governor gave 
young Pattie a gold chain on behalf of his daugh- 
ter; while she, when she bade him adieu, said 
she should always remember him in her prayers. 

The copper mines before alluded to were some 
two or three hundred miles from Santa Fé, and 
the proprietor of them was much annoyed by In- 
dians. Pattie with his men happening to pass 
that way about this time, encountered a band 
of these, and gave them a severe chastisement. 
The neighboring tribes then made a treaty with 
him. But the proprietor of the mines, fearing 
it would be broken the moment Pattie left, en- 
gaged him and his company to remain several 
months for his protection. At the end of the 
engagement he proposed to rent the mines to 
Pattie at the low rate of a thousand dollars a 
year. The latter accepted the proposition, and 
abandoned a second trapping expedition on which 
he was preparing to start. He wished to have 
his son remain with him; but the latter had 
such a taste for a roving, adventurous life that 
he could not be prevailed on to come down to 
and, tak- 
ing a small company with him, he started again 
for the Gila. 

It was now nearly two years since he left his 


got 
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school in Missouri, and he bid fair to become a 
hunter for life. In the fall he again returned, 
o the great delight of his father, and remained at 
the mines for some time, hunting in the vicinity. 
One day, in an encounter with a grizzly bear, his 
gun missed fire, and he escaped death only by 
rolling over a precipice. As it was, the wounds 
he received from the bear, and the fall together, 
confined him to his room for several weeks. 
With his recovery returned the desire for the 
wilderness; and, notwithstanding his father’s 
earnest expostulations, he again set out for his 
old hunting-grounds. In this expedition he came 
very near losing his life. In an encounter with 
the Indians one of his companions fell wounded. 
Seeing the savage who had shot him rush for- 
ward to get his scalp, Pattie killed him, and then 
broke cover to bear off his comrade, when an 
arrow struck him in the hip. He immediately 
pulled it out, but while stopping to load, another 
entered his breast. Unable to extricate this, he 
broke it off, and, beating back the Indians, bore 
away his friend. He suffered severely from his 
wounds, especially from the rough surgery em- 
ployed to extract the arrow-head from his breast. 

On his return in the winter he again passed 
near the mansion of Jovaca’s father, and stopped 
to make him a visit. ‘The old man was overjoyed 
to see him, and took him to his arms in a long 
and fervent embrace. The wound in the young 
hunter’s breast was not yet healed, and it was 
with difficulty he could keep from wincing under 
the agony produced by the friendly pressure, for 
it started the blood till it oozed through his waist- 
coat. Jvvaca’s welcome seemed more constrained 
than usual, which did not escape Pattie’s notice. 
She, however, beckoned him to a seat beside her, 
and began to question him of his adventures, and 
inquired tenderly why he looked so pale and hag- 
gard. He told her of his desperate fight with 
the Indians and his severe wounds. At that 
moment she discovered the blood trickling down 
his vest. She gave a sudden start, exclaiming, 
‘You have good reason to look sick, for you 
are wounded to death!” at the same time turn- 
ing on him such a look of inexpressible tender- 
ness that, unsuspicious as he had been heretofore, 
he could not be blind to its meaning. A long 
conversation ensued, the burden of which the 
young hunter did not disclose. The next day 
he left for the mines to see his father. As Jo- 
vaca bade him good-by she breathed the fervent 
prayer that they might meet again. She had be- 
fore implored him to leave off his dangerous life 
and settle down quietly, and he had promised to 
do so after he had trapped one more year. 

After remaining with his father a short time, 
the latter wished him to take some money and 
go to Santa Fé to buy goods. Seeing, however, 
that he did not like the mission, he sent instead 
his Spanish superintendent with $30,000, all the 
money he had laid by. The latter not returning 
at the appointed time, suspicions were aroused, 


and young Pattie set off in search of him; but 


after a long and fruitless pursuit he gave it up, 
and brought back the sad news to his father that 
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he must abandon all hopes of ever seeing again 
the earnings of his long labor. 
A change in the policy of the government at 
this time made it impossible for him to continye 
his arrangements with the proprietor of the mines 
any longer, and he resolved to resort to the wil- 
derness again. 


Obtaining a license to trap or 


the wuters of the Colorado, he joined a party of 
thirty and struck eastward. 

It was five years since he left the Missouri, 
and the son, then a mere stripling, was now a 
finely developed, mature, and firmiy-knit man 
In the long journey that followed the greatest 
privations were endured, and provisions got so 
low at one time that they were compelled to kil] 
their dogs to escape starvation. After these w 
all eaten up they turned reluctantly to their 
horses. These, as fast as they were wanted, 
were selected by lot. 

At last the lot fell on young Pattie. His 
horse was the gift of Jovaca’s father—a noble, 
spirited, yet docile animal. An affection had 
sprung up between the two like that which ex- 
ists between the Arab and his steed. The intel- 
ligent animal would utter a low whinny of de- 
light whenever Pattie approached him in camp; 
and now, when he was led forth and looked 
around for his master, the latter felt that he 
could not be his executioner. The poor brute 
seemed by instinct to feel that something unusual 
was occurring, and as Pattie stepped forward 
and raised his rifle, turned on him such a pleased 
look of recognition that his heart failed him. It 
could beat as calmly amidst the tumult of battle 
as in sleep; but this silent appeal unmanned 
him. His head grew dizzy, and the eye t 
never blanched even in looking on death quailed 
and sunk, and his rifle fell heavily to the eart! 
He declared he could not do the deed; and of- 
fering one of the hunters a beaver-skin to shoot 
for him, he turned away so as not to witness th 
murder. The next moment the sharp crack of 
a rifle told him that the faithful companion of 
his long journeyings was no more. 

At length dissensions broke out in the party, 
and on the 27th of November they separated. 
The greater portion resolved to return, while 
Pattie and his son, with six others, determined to 
proceed. The elder Pattie was chosen captain, 
and all, after taking a solemn oath to stand by 
each other till death, started down the Gila. 
They kept along this stream till it joined the 
Colorado, Here they found Indians with cloth 
in their possession. Pattie inquired where they 
got it. They replied, in California. After ob- 
taining all the information he could from them, 
he withdrew to the other side of the river and 
camped. Soon after two hundred of the tribe 
swam the stream, and approached them. Pattie, 
seeing at once that his little band of eight would 
be completely overwhelmed if such an armed 
crowd was allowed to approach too near, kept 
them at a distance, permitting only a few to ad- 
yance ata time. Fearing an attack, and know- 
ing what the consequences would be in his ex- 
posed situation, as soon as it was dark he packed 
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up and marched rapidly sixteen miles without 
halting. The night was dark, the heavens cov- 
ered with angry thunderous clouds, and every 
thing betokened a fearful storm. Camping hast- 
ily, the hunters tied their horses together to pre- 
vent them from escaping, and anxiously waited 

At length they were aroused 
by the snorting of the horses and mules, and im- 
' It was so dark that 
ey could not see their animals, and had to feel 
their way among them. 


for the morning. 


mediately stood to arms. 
After groping about 
, and finding nothing, they concluded a 
ar or some other wild beast had startled them. 
But all this time the Indians had been crawling 
stealthily amidst them, and quietly cutting the 
s that fastened them together. When all 
were liberated, at a given signal an infernal yell 
Away dashed the frightened 

ses and mules over the plain, chased by the 
At that instant the long-gathering 
storm burst. The wind roared, and, amidst the 
blinding lightning and the deafening thunder- 
Mingling 


in with this wild uproar of the elements there burst 


hi 
v 1 


vill 


1 


rop 
7 


rent the gloom. 


savages. 


peals, the rain came down in torrents. 


icessantly on the ears the frantic yells of the sav- 
Wrapped in the storm and darkness, the 
nd stood perfectly helpless. They could 
fire random shots in the direction of the 
This was a useless waste of powder, and 


ics. 
little ba 
nl 


shouts. 
the clatter of hoofs in the distance, sounding like 
the knell of their fate, told them too well that 
both animals and savages were beyond their 
reach. 
Calling to each other, they came together 
and began to consult on their desperate posi- 
tion. 
ness reigned where a few moments before there 
had been such a wild tumult. 
thunder-peal from the retiring cloud, as it came 
slowly traveling back over the sky, seemed to 
mock their calamities and shed a deeper gloom 
on their hearts. Kindling a large fire, they 
gathered dripping around it, and endeavored 
calmly to contemplate their fate. They were a 
thousand miles at least from where they had 
started, and without horses and mules. 

At last Pattie proposed, as soon as daylight 
dawned, to pursue the Indians and retake their 
horses, or die in the attempt. To this all con- 
sented ; and taking the trail early in the morn- 
ing, they started in pursuit. They followed it 
till they came to a gap in the mountain, where 
they discovered that the Indians had divided 
their plunder and separated. 


Further pursuit, 
of course, was useless. 


They then determined 
on revenge, and, small as their numbers were, 
to return and burn the village, and sell their 
lives as dearly as possible. They first took a 
hearty meal, saying it would probably be their 
last. Marching back the sixteen miles they had 
traversed the night before, these eight men boldly 
entered the village. To their astonishment they 
found it deserted save by one or two old men and 
crones. Disappointed in not meeting with their 
foes, they applied the torch to the huts, and soon 


the entire village was a mass of flame. Leaving 


The storm soon swept by, and deep still- 


An occasional | 


do 





the fire to complete the work of destruction, they 
moodily returned to their old camp. 

It was under disheartening circum- 
stances, and as the last hope of escaping from 
those untraveled solitudes, that the desperate 
resolution was formed to attempt to reach the 
Pacific coast. 


these 


They had very indistinct notions 
of it; but they knew there were, and had been 
from the first discovery of the country, Spanish 
settlements scattered all along the western shore 
of the American continent. Having penetrated 
so far across it, they supposed it was much near- 
er out of the wilderness that way than to retrace 
their steps to Santa Fé—distant fully a thousand 
miles. They hoped in these settlements also to 
ind a market for their valuable cargo of furs, 
which, if they undertook to return to Santa Fe, 
must be abandoned. To accomplish this they 
determined to make a sufficient number of ca- 
noes to carry them and their furs, and make 
their way to the mouth of the river they were 
on, where they did not doubt they should find a 
Spanish town. 

It 
cht 


it 


was now the 2d of December, and these 
adventurers, after a short 
agreed that the first thing to be done was the 
erection of a fort to protect them from the In- 
dians. This being accomplished, they looked 
The first 
day they felled two, dug them out, and launch- 
ed them. Only seven worked, the eighth being 
kept seated in the top of a tall tree, where he 
could sweep the open plain, and give warning of 
the approach of Indians. Thus, day after day, 
from daylight till dark, the neighboring forest 
resounded with the strokes of their axes, until 
cight canoes were finished and in the water. 
These they lashed in couples, with platforms to 
make them steady, and piled upon them thir 
furs. They hid their saddles, for they expected 
to return that way when they had obtained horses 
in the Spanish settlements. This little fleet, 
bearing the first commerce of the white man that 
ever floated on the Colorado, set sail on the 9th, 
and drifted at the rate of four miles an hour 
down the rapid current. 

Toward evening they passed the Indian vil- 
lage which they had set on fire, over which now 
stood a column of smoke, a silent, mournful mon- 
ument of the desolation at its base. ‘They look- 
ed at it with a grim satisfaction as they thought 
of their stolen horses, and, with bitter maledic- 
tions on those who had thus left them to perish 
in those desolate regions, passed on. 

After floating down about thirty miles they 
came upon signs of beaver, and concluded to 
camp. They set forty traps that night, and in 
the morning found thirty-six beaver in them. 
Encouraged by this success, they concluded to 
travel slowly, and trap the river clean as they 
went. On the 12th, as they rounded a point, 
they descried two Indians perched on a tree top, 
prepared to shoot them as they passed. Pre- 
tending not to notice them, they kept on till 
within a hundred yards, when the elder Pattie 
and one of the hunters drew up their rifles, and 


ei: consultation, 


around for trees suitable for canoes. 
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taking deliberate aim, fired. The Indians rolled | been apprised of their coming, and had prepared 


off the limbs and dropped to the earth. After 


reconnoitring carefully, and finding no other In- | 
dians about, they rowed over to where the two | 
They were 


bodies lay. One was not quite dead. 
of the party which had stolen their horses, for 
they had the ropes by which the animals had 
been tethered around their bodies. With these 


the enraged hunters strung them up to the limb 
of a tree, and left them to swing and blacken in 
the sun, a warning to marauders in the future. 
Continuing their course—trapping as they went 
—they floated slowly down, day after day. 


The 
monotony of the desert scene was broken only 
by the hoarse cries of wild geese, as th y rose 
with a rushing sound from the still bosom of the 
river, or the heavy flight of pelicans and other 
wild birds, to which the crack of the rifle was a 
new and strange sound. 

At length the furs accumulated so fast that 
they were compelled to.top and build another 
boat. On the 20th they put off again, and had 
not gone far when they saw some naked Indians 
on shore, who fled affrighted at their approach. 
They tried by friendly signs to stop them, for 
they wished to inquire about the Spanish settle- 
ments they were in search of; but could not sue- 
ceed. The panic-stricken wretches disappeared 
like deer in the distance. 

They had now been a fortnight on the river, 
when one day they came upon some Indian fam- 
ilies asleep on the shore. These they approach- 
ed so cautiously as to surround them before they 
awoke. The effect of the strange apparition that 
met these children of the forest as they sprung 
to their feet was frightful. They were perfectly 
paralyzed with terror, and seemed to become al- 
most insane. 
ghastly expression, while some seemed about fall- 
ing into convulsions, while the mast piteous cries 
and groans filled the air. The hunters finally 
succeeded in allaying their fears and stopping 
their clamor, when they sat down and smoked 
the pipe of peace together. They then inquired 
about the Spanish settlements, by drawing the 
figures of « cow and sheep in the sand, making 
up for the want of correctness in the likeness by 
imitating the sounds of the two animals. The 
Indians understood them and pointed west. ‘They 
had, however, never seen the Spaniards, but made 
signs that they had heard of them from their 
chief, who lived down the river. The women 
were all naked; many of them not being over 
sixteen years of age, and of exquisite forms, with 
long, splendid hair that hung to their heels. 
They seemed to have no idea of modesty, and 
were quite astonished when the hunters gave 
them hunting-shirts to cover themselves. Their 
surprise and terror when young Pattie shot a 
wild goose in the river knew no bounds; and 
they handed it round to each other, pointing at 
the little hole made by the bullet, their gestures 
and varied expressions of countenance were strik- 
ing and amusing. 

Keeping on, the little party at length arrived 
at the village where the chief dwelt. He had 


Their countenances assumed a 


as | 


a grand feast of fatted dogs for their reception, 
The usual harangue followed, and the hunters 
staid with their new friends all night. Next 
morning they endeavored to obtain some kncwl. 
edge of the Spanish settlements on the coast, but 
could gain none, except that the chief pointed 
and then imitated the sound of the surf as 
it rolled and broke upon the shore. Inferring 
from this that they were not far distant from the 


west, 


' ocean, they again embarked and drifted down- 


ward. 

On New-Year’s Day they were suddenly as- 
sailed by a shower of arrows from the shore 
Pushing hastily to the opposite bank, they took 
deliberate aim at the savages, who now leaped 
into view. Each hunter picked out his man 
and the eight rifles, cracking almost simultane- 
ously, brought down six Indians. The rest, 
amazed at such deadly marksmanship, fell flat 
on their faces, and worming themselves like 
snakes through the tall grass, made off in terror. 

The bewildered party were now constantly 
going ashore to see if they could find tracks of 
horses, to indicate the proximity of settlements, 
but always with the same success. 

At length, on the 18th of January, more thar 
five weeks from the time they set out, they came 


| to back-water, so that the boats, instead of moy- 


ing down, remained stationary. They at first 
attributed this to some tributary stream below, 
which, swollen by snows in the distant mount 
ains, haa thrown such a volume of water int 
the river as to set the current back. But while 
they were puzzling themselves over this strange 
phenomenon, and were rigging their oars to com- 
mence rowing, the current gradually began to 
assume its old direction, and steadily increasing 
in velocity, at length swept them downward at 
the rate of six miles an hour. These men had 
been brought up on the western frontier of the 
States, and had never seen the action of tides, 
though they had heard of them, and now began 
to suspect vaguely that they were on tide-water. 
Keeping the middle of the stream, they boldly 
swept on till evening, when, coming to a low 
point, they landed, and hitching their canoes to 
the bushes on the bank, pitched their camp for 
the night. After supper all lay down to sleep 
except the elder Pattie, who chose to keep watch. 
The night was clear and tranquil, and all was 
serene and peaceful around that little band of 
sleepers. The deep silence of the night was 
broken only by the ery of wild fowl, or the sud- 
den plash of some animal into the stream. All 
was strange, lonely, and desolate. 

Suddenly his quick ear caught a sound like 
the faint and far-off roar of waves. As he stood 
intently listening it grew louder and clearer. He 
concluded that one of those fierce hurricanes of 
the west was approaching, and, quickly arousing 
his companions, bade them secure their tents. 
They sprang to their feet, and, stopping only a 
moment to catch the now loud and angry roar 
that came booming up the river, began hastily 
to secure their camp. Nearer, angrier, burst 
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the swelling thunder, but not a breath swept the 
stream, not a leaf rippled in the air. While 
working with all their might, the little band 
kept turning their anxious eyes down the river 
in the direction of the sound, when suddenly, to 
their consternation, they saw around the nearest 
bend the water rushing madly upstream. It was 
the inrolling tide of the sea, though they did not 
know it; and as it met and pushed back the 
rapid current, it crested and foamed over it like 
water pouring over a mill-dam, and swept com- 
pletely over the low point on which the camp 
was pitched. The boats were swung fiercely 
back over the shore, and the alarmed hunters, 
loosening the fastenings, paddled them inland 
among the trees. Amidst all this uproar and 
confusion the stars shone quietly on in the heav- 
ens, and not a breath of air disturbed the serenity 
of the night. They sat hour after hour, occa- 
sionally hailing each other in the darkness, until 
at length they observed the water to be reced- 
Next morning they found themselves with 
A new 
fear now scized them, lest in this helpless condi- 
tion they should be attacked and overpowered by 
But the sun rising bright and clear 
and 

ading out their blankets to dry, they cooked 

r breakfast and sat down to wait for the next 
tide, the ebb and flow of which, they were now 
convinced, had caused the strange phenomenon 
that had so puzzled them. In a few hours the 
same rush and roar were heard; but this time 
they were prepared for it; and when the water 
began to ebb, slipped their fastenings and drifted 
down with the current. At slack water they 
tied up till another ebb. Thus they kept on nine 
days, when the surf, that had constantly been 
growing heavier, became so wild that the boats 
could not live in it. 

Here was a new dilemma. Stopped by the 
billows that drove them back, they could not 
reach the Spanish settlements in that direction. 
Arrested by the current above from gaining any 
higher point, there was but one course left them: 
to abandon their boats and furs, and try to save 
themselves by striking across the country to the 
Pacific on foot. This was a hard determination 
to arrive at; for they had furs enough to give 
each of them a little fortune—the accumulation 
of more than a year’s toil, hardship, and perils. 
The first impulse was to pitch the whole over- 
board and strike inland; but on more mature 
reflection they concluded to return as rar as they 
could up the river and bury their furs before they 
commenced their march, intending, if they got 
through safely, to return with horses and carry 
them away. 

With sad hearts they turned their prows up 
stream, and began to drift with the flood tide. 
Day after day they continued their weary course, 
noticing with expressions of disappointment the 
landmarks they had observed on the passage 
down. At length they reached the end of tide- 
water. They then resorted to setting poles and 
to towing ropes carried along the bank. They 


ing. 


their boats high and dry in the forest. 


the Indians. 
put a more cheerful aspect on every thing; 


had conceived the notion that the farther they 
got up stream the easier and shorter would be 
their journey to the settlements. At length the 
current became so strong that they were unable 
to make a mile an hour, and they gave it up, re- 
solved to trust their fortunes to the mountains 
and the wilderness. Having selected a proper 
place, they buried their furs; and limiting the 
burden of each to one blanket, some dried bea- 
ver-meat, and a rifle, they on the 15th of Febru- 
ary started on their perilous journey. At first 
they stepped out vigorously, but they soon began 
to feel the want of proper training for the expe- 
dition they had undertaken. To make matters 
still worse, the plain over which the first day’s 
march lay was covered with scrubby brush as 
high as their heads, and interlaced with vines 
and creepers, through which they had to work 
their way by main strength. Floundering one 
after another, they struggled on all day, without 
making a third of the distance they had antici- 
pated, and at night flung themselves down amidst 
the tangled mass without fire. In their eager- 
ness to advance they had overtasked their strength, 
and lay all night so worn and aching from fa- 
tigue that they could not sleep. : 

The first streak of dawn was hailed with de- 
light; yet when they arose to renew their jour- 
ney they found themselves sore and stiff. They, 
however, pushed on, and at two o'clock came to 
a salt plain, which they attempted to cross in 
a northwest direction. Between the blistering 
sand that covered the plain, and in which they 
sunk to their ankles at every step, and the blaz- 
ing sun overhead, and the hot and suffocating 
air that parched their lips and tongues, already 
dry from thirst, their agony became almost in- 
tolerable. 
faced death in battle without fear, now began to 
give way to despair, and some of them groaned 
aloud in anguish ; yet there was no alternative 
but to push on; in doing this lay their last and 
only hope. When night came they threw them- 
selves on the ground without a drop of water to 
allay the pangs of thirst. Next morning they 
started early, and toiled through the same bed of 
sand till noon, when, to their indescribable joy, 
they descried a lake glittering in the sun. An 
exclamation of delight burst simultaneously from 
their lips, and they all rushed eagerly forward 
to slake their burning thirst. Flinging thems 
selyes down on the shore, they thrust their heads 
forward into the water; but at the first draught 
a cry of disappointment broke from each. It 
was sa/t as the sea. They rose and stood look- 
ing on each other a moment in blank dismay, 
for there was no other water in sight. 

On the farther side the ground was broken and 
hilly, while in the distance arose a lofty mount- 
ain, its summit covered with snow that gleamed 
like burnished silver in the noonday sun. After 
a short consultation they concluded to make some 
rafts out of the flags that grew in abundance on 
the shore, and, placing their blankets, clothes, 
and rifles upon them, swim across, pushing them 
in advance. The lake was only about two hun- 


These brave men, who had so often 
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dred yards wide, and the task was easily accom- 
plished. On the opposite side they saw Indian 
footprints in the sand, but no other signs of life. 
Here they rested while young Pattie and one 
of the hunters ascended the highest hill in the 
vicinity to take a survey of the country. The 
view was wide and desolate, with nothing to in- 
spire hope, or encourage the wanderers, except a 
single column of smoke that far to the southward 
arose from an Indian camp. When they re- 
ported this to their companions they hesitated at 
first what to do, but finally concluded, as there 
must be water in the neighborhood of the Indian 
camp, to make straight for it; no matter how 
great the hazard of such a course, water they 
must have, or die. 
tion unanimously, they shouldered their packs 
and pushed on. 

About three o'clock in the afternoon they 
found themselves within a quarter of a mile of 
They then stopped to reconnoitre, 


Having come to this resolu- 


the camp. 


and found it composed of some forty or fifty In- | 


dians. They thenconsulted resp ‘ing the course 
they should adopt—whether to make themselves 
known quietly, and attempt to conciliate the 
savages, or suddenly burst on them with a war- 
But Pattie found the men so wild with 


thirst that they would not listen to a moment’s 


snout. 


delay—a bright clear spring lay glittering in the 
sun, and they declared they would have one 
drink of water if they died the minute after. 
They moved forward and got within thirty rods 
of the camp before they were observed. 
sudden apparition of these armed strangers in 
their midst the Indians sprang to their feet, and 
with loud cries bounded into the neighboring 
forest. The hunters gave one shout and dash- 
ed on the camp and rushed to the water. 
elder Pattie called on the men to be careful, and 


not to drink too much at first; but he might as | 


well have spoken to wild animals—they were in- 
sane with thirst, and drank till they grew sick 
and began to vomit. In afew minutes, however, 
Pattie called them together, and told them they 
must stand to their arms, for as soon as the In- 
dians had hidden their women and children they 
would return and give battle. 

They had hardly posted themselves behind the 
bushy top of a fallen tree when the woods re- 
sounded with yells, and the next moment the 
Indians, painted black, burst, with their wild war- 
cries, into view. In an instant every rifle covered 
its victim; but when the Indians had come with- 
in fair shot, Pattie made signs to them to halt. 
They did so, and a few friendly signs were ex- 


changed, when one of the Indians called out in 


Spanish to know whothey were. They answered, 
** Americans.” The Indian then inquired if 
they were Christians. On their replying in the 
affirmative they proposed atreaty. After settling 


some preliminaries to avoid treachery, the hunters | 
met eight of the Indians, and soon concluded a | 


treaty of peace. They then invited the others 
to advance, when part complied, but the others 
walked sullenly away. They asked them also 
to bring forward their women. ‘This they de- 


At the | 


The | 
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*y had not known them 
long enough to trust the women in their hands. 

The women, however, soon drew near of their 
own accord, and gazed timorously on the stran- 
They were entirely naked; and though 


u 


lined to do, saying the 


gers. 


at first shy, soon grew familiar, expressing 


un- 
bounded curiosity and admiration at the red 
shirts and white skins of the hunters. On of 
the company had light hair, blue eyes, and a 
singularly fair skin. ‘The women gathered ir 
an excited manner around him, examining } 
neck and peering under his shirt; and finally 
proposed he should strip himself, that they n ight 
see if he was white all over. This he indignant- 
ly refused to do; when they ran off and brought 
him some excellent dried fish to eat to coax him 
to comply. The hunters, seeing how anxious 
they were, and thinking it unwise to refuse any 
lthing that might tend to make them more 
friendly, told him it would be better to gratify 
them; and he finally took off his clothes and 
stood, white as marble, before them. They were 
immensely delighted, and laughed and talked t 
gether, and then came one at a time and stood 
beside him to let their companions compare their 
dusky bodies with his. 
wishes quite won them over, and they brought 
dried fish for the entire party. 

The Indians told them that their chief was 
| absent, and would not be back for three or four 
days, and asked them to stay till he returned. 
This they were very glad to do, for they were 
completely tired out. On the 25th the chief re- 
turned, and was received with loud shouts by 
the whole camp. 


This gratification of their 


He was a venerable ma 
quiet, dignified, and of few words. After sm« 
ing with the strangers, he asked what they want 
ed. They told him guides to direct them to the 
Spanish settlements, for which they would pay 
both him andthem. He asked what they would 
give. They replied that they would give their 
blankets. He seemed very much pleased at 
the offer, but said he preferred their red shirts. 
| They immediately pulled them off, and, tearing 
them into ribbons, distributed them around. 
| The men and women were both highly delight- 
ed, and tied them around their legs, arms, and 
heads, with as much pride and pleasure as more 
| civilized women put on necklaces of pearls. 

| ‘Two guides were selected, and the next morn- 
| ing the party bade adieu to these hospitable In- 
dians, and struck westward toward the snow-cov- 
ered mountains, which the guides indicated by 
signs they would reach by midnight. Not 
dreaming that there was no water on the way, 
they did not carry any with them—an oversight 
which they bitterly regretted before the day was 
over. They started off vigorously, and the 
guides, by the rapid rate at which they travel- 
ed, evidently meant to make a long march be- 
fore night. They soon came to a high hill, up 
which the hunters were compelled to toil slowly. 
When they reached the top they were tired and 
thirsty, but there was no water near, and it now 
flashed over them that none could be had until 
| the distant snow-covered mountain was reached ; 


K- 
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for between them and it lay a vast and arid 
plain of sand, without a tree or shrub to. break 
. desolate monotony. As they descended to 
they found the sand so soft that they sunk 
in , it ankle-deep at every step. Their voices 
ame hoarse and husky; and they endeavored 
chewing tobacco to obtain some mois‘ure, but 
mained dry as cotton in their mouths. They 

n took their lead bullets and rolled them 
ind in their mouths, in the vain hope to ex- 

ss a single drop to wet their shriveled lips. 
ir tongues became black amd swollen, and 
rotruded between the white teeth, and when 
th y spoke their words fell thick and indistinct 
n the At noon they came upon a solitary, 
lwarfish tree, casting the only shadow on that 
ry desert. They threw themselves beneath it 
snate h a moment’s repose ; 
rnly ordered them to arise and push on, or 
they would perish. They crawled wearily up, 
id reviving their fainting courage by a long 


ear. 


but the guides 


ize at tue snow-covered mountain before them, 
ommenced their slow and painful march. 

‘he Indians, accustomed to this desert region, 
ndeavored by signs and gestures to encourage 
hem to hasten forward. But overtasked nature 
as its limit of endurance. Two gave out, and, 

crawling under a low bush, lay down to die. 
9) expostulations nor entreaty could 
them. They had resolved to lie down and go 
nto a sleep that should know no waking. The 
st, finding them immovable, turned to depart. 

At length the blazing fire-ball that had hung 

» long and pitilessly above their heads stooped 
hind the snow-clad mountains in the distance, 
and left the desert to silence and the night. The 
old air that rushed down from the lofty snow- 
immits laved the parched and fevered lips of 
the wanderers with a delicious coolness, and they 
taggered after the guides with increased energy. 
‘heir progress was painful and slow, yet they 
pt on till night shut out the distant landmark 

* the mountain, and they were compelled to 
halt and wait for daylight. 

After resting a while, they began to fire guns 
to direct their two comrades if, refreshed by the 
evening air, they had attempted to follow after. 
Roused by the loud reports as they echoed over 
the desert, the latter crawled up, and fired in re- 
ply, and then started in the direction of the sound. 
They spoke cheering words to each other at this 
announcement—as they considered it—that their 
friends had found water. Those in camp kept 
up constant discharges in reply to those that 
came from the desert, until at length they could 
hear each other’s shouts. The two laggards 
then pushed eagerly forward until they joined 
their friends. But their sudden joy was changed 
into anger when, in reply to their frantic de- 
mands for water, they were told that none had 
been found. They bitterly reproached their 
friends for having wakened them from a sleep 
which would have ended in death, only to un- 
dergo new tortures. One, in his rage and dis- 
appointment, took a bottle half full of laudanum, 
which he had with him, and swallowed it at a 


move 
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draught, that he might end in a dreamless sleep 
the life which had become a burden too great to 
bear. All expected to see him lie down stupe- 
fied and insensible; but to their utter astonish- 
ment, as well as his own, the potion produced a 
totally opposite effect. He became exhilarated 
and garrulous—laughed and talked, and said 
that he had taken it to end his life, but had he 
known the effect it was going to have, he 
cheerfully have divided it with his companions. 
The unnatural state to which his system had 
been reduced prevented the opiate from having 
its usual effect. 

The pangs of thirst were intense; but the 
heavy dew was a grateful exchange for the hot 
and withering rays of the sun, while the relief 
this repose in the cool shadows of night gave 


would 


them, after their terrible march over the burning 
sand, was inexpressibly welcome. To make the 
night still more comfortable, they scraped away 
the sand till they reached a cooler stratum, and 
then stripping themselves, stretched their naked 
bodies upon it. 

It was a long and weary night, and with the 
first streak of dawn they arose and pushed on 
As the sun arose the 
heat increased, and the intolerable sufferings of 
At 10 o'clock 
they reached a sand-hill half a mile high. This 
rose treeless and barren from the plain, and was 
conyposed of such loose sand that they slipped 
back as fast as they climbed upward. The ef- 
fort to advance rapidly exhausted the little re- 
maining strength they possessed, while the noon- 


toward the mountains. 


the previous day were renewed. 


day sun beat on the sand with such a fierce radi- 
ance that it nearly blinded them. At length 
they gave up in despair, and throwing them- 
selves on the sand, declared it was impossible to 
go farther—they never could reach the top of 
that hill. The guides, seeing it was useless to 
attempt to make them advance another step in 
that direction, descended the hill again, and 
skirting the base in a northerly direction, sought 
for a depression where the ascent would not be 
so difficult. That last mid-day struggle told 
fearfully on them, and as they reeled in a long 
straggling line over the sand, it was easy to point 
out those whose efforts would soon cease. 

At length they came to a point where the hill 
fell down toward the plain, till it presented a 
comparatively slight elevation to be surmount- 
ed. The guides leading the way, they wound 
one after another up this with the exception of 
the elder Pattie and one other, both of whom, 
being advanced in years, broke down. They 
firmly refused to attempt the ascent, declaring 
it was impossible—they had borne up till the 
last vestige of strength was exhausted. Pattie 
said he and his friend would die together. His 
son, who had reached the top with the guides, 
saw his father fling himself on the sand, and i:n- 
mediately hurried back to his side. When the 
latter made known his determination, the son 
declared he would remain and die with him. 
This the old man peremptorily forbade, saying 
it would not mitigate his pains to see his son 
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also die a lingering, painful death. Finding 
him still resolved to remain, he told him such a 

course was unreasonable—that it was better to 

keep on with the guides, and if his strength held 

out till water was found, he could fill his pow- 

der-horn with it, and return and save him. This 

had not occurred to young Pattie; and seeing at 

once that water might thus be brought to his 

father, and his life saved, he consented to leave 

him, and bidding him farewell with the prom- 

ise that he should surely return, reascended the 

hill, where his comrades were waiting for him. 

They had seen the interview between father and 

son on the burning sand below, and when the 

latter took his final farewell they knew that the 

old man had determined to proceed no farther, 

but die where he lay. With that noble devo- 

tion which always characterizes brave men, they 

with one accord resolved not to desert their lead- 

er, who had shared with them so many perils 

and sufferings, but remain and die with him. 

But when young Pattie told them his father’s 

wishes, and the plan he had proposed for his and 

his comrade’s relief, they fell in at once with 

both, and rising, pushed on with renewed cour- 

age. As they crossed the crest of the hill they 

saw in the plain beyond another sand-hill just 

like the one they were on. ‘The sickness of de- 

spair suddenly seized them, and they stumbled 

on with a reckless indifference that would soon | 
have ended in total abandonment of all effort, 
when a long gleam of light running along the 
base of the hill flashed on their vision. A sur- 
prised start—a second eager, earnest look—and 
then a low, heart-breaking cry burst from the lit- 
tle group. 

A gentle rivulet was rolling its bright waters 
along in the sun, singing its quiet song to the 
desert, ere it bade it farewell to seek green val- 
leys and the cool shades of the mountains. The 
sight burst so unexpectedly upon them, and the | 
transition of feeling was so sudden and great, 
that they scarce knew whether they were dream- 
ing or waking. And when they did take in the | 
whole truth, the interval between the bottom of 
the abyss they had reached and the sunny heights 
of hope and sure relief was so vast that the poor 
staggering soul could scarcely scale it with a} 
single effort. Not rows of triple steel could have 
kept that fainting band from the rippling water | 
before them, and they tore down the hill like | 
tigers rushing on their prey, and plunged their | 
heads into the cool stream. They drank till | 
they grew deadly sick and groaned in anguish. 

Young Pattie, however, thinking of his aged | 
father dying in the desert behind, restrained | 
himself, and pouring the powder from his powder | 
horn, filled it with water and hurried back over | 
the hill. He found his father and his comrade 
stretched side by side on the sand—both fast 
isleep—the pitiless sun beating full in their faces. | 
He thought at first that his father was dead; he 
lay so still and his face presented such a ghastly 
appearance, with the swollen tongue protruding | 
from his wide open mouth, and the eyes sunk far | 
away into the blackened sockets. But as he ap- 
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proached, and touching him said, ‘‘ Father!” 
the old man awoke. As he opened his eyes his 
son put the powder-horn to his parched liy s and 
emptied a part of its refreshing contents down 
his throat. The cooling liquid sent life throug} 
all his veins. The remainder of the water was 
given to his fellow-sufferer, and both revived. 
Supplied at intervals during the afternoon with 
water and food, they so far recovered that before 
dark they felt able to travel, and slowly climbing 
the hill they rejoined the party on the stream 
below. They built a large fire on the spot ar 
roasted some beaver-meat, for the first time si 
they started. Their spirits returning with 1 
turning life, they passed the evening in cheerfu 
intercourse and in forming plans for the future, 
The Indians, who had not suffered materially, 
were highly elated in having brought their ch oe 
safe across what is now known as the southern 
end of ** The Great Desert of California.” 

The next morning, greatly refreshed, yet sore 
and lame, they broke up their camp, and march- 
ing only three miles up the bank of the stream, 
encamped again amidst palm-trees and live-oaks 
and vegetation, where they resolved to stop till 
they were thoroughly recruited. 


l 


A 


At the end of 
three days they felt that they had got their old 
strength back again, and resolved to push on, 
Still keeping up the bank of the stream, t 
marched steadily forward for four days, when 
they came to a gap in the mountain, at the en- 
trance to which they found an Indian mission 
which had been established by the Spanish priests. 
Learning here that it was only four days’ travel 
to the Spanish missions, they felt relieved of all 


hey 


| their anxieties about reaching the Pacific coast; 


and dismissing their guides, and taking some 
of the Christian Indians in their places, 
out next day (March 8) to cross the mountains 
that had mocked their sight so long. It took 
two days and a half of hard climbing to reach 
the summit. Pattie had bruised his foot severe- 
ly. He, however, limped on for a day and a half, 
when his leg became so swollen and painful that 
he could travel no longer, and he lay down on 
a rock and told his comrades to leave him to 
his fate. They begged him to hold out a little 
while longer, as the guides said it was only a few 
miles to the mission. But he declared that he 
could not take another step, and so they pro- 
posed to go on and send back a horse to bring 
him in. 

In parting, the Indians told him not to go to 
sleep while they were gone, as the mountain 
was full of grizzly bears. He did not heed the 
warning; but being very chilly, kindled a fire, 
and stretching himself before it, was soon fast 
asleep. Some time after dark he was awakened 
by a couple of Indians, who said the corporal 
wanted him to come in. Seeing no horse, and 
feeling feverish and stiff, he berated the corporal 
soundly, expressing any thing but flattering opin- 
ions of him, and asked why they had not brought 
a horse. They said there was not one in the 
mission, but they would carry him; and taking 
him up, bore him forward to the settlement. 





When he arrived he found, to his great indig- 
nation, his companions in the guard-house. He 
remonstrated against this inhuman treatment, 
and showed his passport obtained at Santa Fé. 
But it was all of no avail. The officer said they 


were suspicious characters, and so kept them | 


here a week, feeding them only once a day, and 
then on mush only. \ At length a guard of sol- 
liers came to conduet them to the St. Sebastian 
Mission, near the coast. ‘Two days of hard 
travel over a mountain took them to the place, 
where they were kindly received by the sergeant, 
who held chief command. Being told by them 
that they were hungry, he ordered food to be 
given them. The soldiers killed a sick steer, 
and placing the diseased flesh in a pot, boiled it. 
Pattie and his band refused to touch the loath- 
some dish; denounced them as worse than the 
savages; and when told in reply that they were not 
Christians, and it was good enough for them, 
snatched up their guns and said they would go 
to the forest and kill venison for themselves. 
The commotion raised by the controversy reach- 
ing the sergeant’s ears, he came out and asked 
what was the matter. When Pattie told him, 
he examined the pot, and seeing what a dis- 
gusting mixture had been prepared was very 
angry, declaring it was not fit for a dog. 
hen ordered a good repast of mutton, and 
after it was over interrogated them respecting 
their plans and objects. 


asked him for mules and horses with which to 
return. He promised to write to the command- 
er at San Diego about it. In the mean time, 


while waiting for an answer, they were allowed | 


to hunt in the woods and amuse themselves in 
any way they liked. 
ains commanded a view of the broad Pacific, 
which beat with ceaseless roar against their base. 
Here, perched on the highest pinnc~'es and cliffs, 
the wanderers would sit for hours, scanning the 


vast expanse of blue ocean, and listening to the | 


breakers as they thundered on the rocks below ; 
or, as the tremendous tides of the Pacific re- 
ceded, amused themselves watching seals, ot- 
ters, sea elephants, and other monsters of the 
deep, floundering in the retiring flood. 

At length, instead of the permission to buy 
horses and mules for their return journey, came 


a guard of sixteen soldiers to conduct them to | 


port. They were not sorry to start; and under 
this formidable escort set out for San Diego, 
making on the first day twenty-five miles over a 
mountain to another mission, where they re- 


THE FIRST OVERLAND TRIP TO CALIFORNIA. 


He | 


They gave a faithful | 
account of every thing that had happened, and | 


The neighboring mount- | 
5 56 
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vineyards, and green fields—presenting a be 
tiful picture on the slopes that overlooked the 
Pacific. Now along the lovely plain that spread 
its verdure almost to the water’s edge, and now 
climbing a promontory that jutted boldly into 
the sea, they kept on, day after day, till at length 
the town of San Diego shone white in the dis- 
tance. 

They soon reached it, when, to their aston- 
ishment, their arms were taken from them and 
stacked against the guard-house. Weary with 
their long march, they threw themselves on the 
ground to wait the return of the officer who had 
gone to report their arrival to the General. An 
order came back commanding them to remain 
where they were till morning. 

Full of hope, and fearing nothing now they 
had reached civilization, they slept the quiet, 
dreamless sleep of weary, contented men. Next 
morning they were summoned to the General’s 
presence, who, to their astonishment—after he 


iu- 


| had heard the story of their misfortunes, and 


been shown their Santa Fé passports—declared 
that they were spies sent there by the King of 
Spain. No explanations, or declaration that 
they were republicans and had fought against 
kings, were of any avail. He told them to stop 
their long speeches. If they were American 
citizens they ought to have American passports, 
and ordered them to prison. 

Amazed and indignant as this rude treatment, 
Pattie, as soon as they were out of doors, said, 
** My boys, as soon as we reach the guard-honse 
let us seize our arms and redress ourselves, or 
|die in the attempt; for it seems to me these 
scoundrels mean to murder us.” All were de- 
lighted at the proposal, and walked back with a 
lighter step; but when they reached the guard- 
house they found, to their sad disappointment, 
that the arms had been removed. ‘To cap the 
| climax of their misfortunes the sergeant was or- 
dered to confine them in separate cells. At this 
unexpected calamity young Pattie for the first 
time lost his self-command, and flinging himself 
on his father’s neck wept like a child. The ser- 
| geant, moved by the touching scene, went back 
|to the General and begged permission to let 
them remain together, but he sternly refused ; 

this little band of eight men, who had be- 
come endeared to each other by a common fate 
and a common suffering, turned each to his sol- 
itary cell with gloomier feelings than ever before 
| had oppressed him. 
| Young Pattie indignantly spurned the dog’s 
fare that was brought him, and heaped the most 


mained all night. The next morning they trav- | opprobrions epithets on the General, till the jail- 
eled down a beautiful valley which led to the | er, unable to bear longer the storm of invective, 
sea-shore. The wild oats and clover rose to | set down the detestable dish and retreated. Pat- 
their horses’ knees, shedding a sweet perfume on | tie threw himself on the ground, but could not 
the air, amidst which roamed herds of cattle; | close his eyes, and passed the night in bitter 
while, far away, mountain. rose above mountain | reflections on this cruel end to their long and 
till a sea of summits spread away on the distant | bitter sufferings. ‘The sergeant, however, took 
horizon. compassion on him, and told him that neither he 

That night they stopped at the port of Todos | nor his father should suffer again for want of 
Santos. The next night they reached the mis- proper food. He asked him if he had sisters at 
sion of St. Michel, nestling amidst orchards, | home, and showed so much sympathy that Pat- 
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tie opened his whole heart to him. ‘The next 
day the tender-hearted sergeant brought his sis- 
ter to see him. She inquired after his family, 
commiserated his misfortunes, and spoke such 
sweet words of hope and pious consolation that 
when she bade him good-night he felt his savage 
He had not closed 
yet such was the effect 
of this lovely creature’s presence and sympathy, 
that he slept a sound dreamless sleep that nigl t. 
She repeated her visits every few days, cheering 
him in his desolation. 

At length, through the importunities of the 
sergeant, the General gave Pattie permission to 
see his father through the bars of his prison. 
During the interview the father asked him if a 
beautiful lady had visited him. On his replying 
that there had, he said that she had been a min- 
istering angel to him, alleviating his sufferings 
and those of his companions by supplying them 


rebellious feelings all gone. 
his eyes for two nights ; 


with food, bedding, and many luxuries. 
A few 

thinking the General might be somewhat soft- 
ened in his feelings, asked permission to go after 
the buried furs, offering a liberal share of the 
proceeds of their sale to him, but received a sur- 
ly refusal. Another weary fortnight now passed 
away in prison, the only relief to its monotonous 
gloom being the occasional visits of the beautiful 
and tender-hearted sister of the sergeant. At 
last a note was brought him from his father, 
written on a piece of pasteboard torn from his 
hat with blood drawn from his aged veins. In it 
he informed his son that he was very ill, and had 
no hope whatever of recovery, and begged him, 
if he could obtain permission, to come and see 
him before he died. This note, speaking so 
eloquently of his father’s sufferings 


BP» 


days after this event young Pattie, 


completely 
overcame him, and when the sergeant came in 
again he earnestly besought him to importune 
the General for this one great boon. ‘The de- 
jected countenance of the latter as he returned, 
told, before he spoke, of the failure of his request. 

Stunned by this overwhelming calamity Pattie 
sat in his cell, absorbed in grief; but as twilight 
darkened the grates of his prison, his good angel 
—the beautiful Spaniard—came tosee him. Her 
brother had told her of the General's refusal, and 
of the young American’s anguish, and she had 
come to console him. She mingled her generous 
tears with his : and though she could do no more, 
she made him feel that there was one heart that 
shared his sorrows. 

A few days after, the sergeant came and told 
him his father was dead. The effect on the 
young hunter was so crushing and painful that 
the soldier himself could not restrain his tears. 
After the first burst of grief had passed by, he 
told him that his sister had sent to inquire in 
what way, and with what ceremonies, he wished 
his father buried. In the early evening she came 
herself with a suit of black to wear at the funeral. 
He was at first surprised, and could not compre- 
hend the need of the gift, until she told him that 
she had persuaded the General to let him be 
present at the burial of his father. He could 
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scarcely thank her in the fullness of his emotions 
After endeavoring to console him by such kin 
expressions as her gentle heart suggested, she 
took her leave. Pattie paced his room the 
livelong night. The next morning, at eight 
o'clock, six soldiers came and conducted him t 
the grave into which they were just lowering his 
father. The rough ceremony was soon over 
and he turned back, broken-hearted, to his ce] 

In the latter part of January a change 
curred in his monotonous life. 


] 


The General re- 
ceived some English letters which he could not 
translate, and hearing that Pattie could translate 
them, sent for him. 

this for several days ; 


The latter was engaged in 
and at length, thinking it 
was a favorable opportunity, broached again his 
proposition to go after the furs. His request 
was refused so brutally that he determined t 
translate no more. So the next day when the 
General sent for him, and handed him a letter, 
he looked at it carelessly for a moment, then 
threw it aside, and moved toward the door 
General, with darkening brow, asked wh: 
not translate it. Pattie replied that he vy 
not work for one who had shown himself 
dictive anenemy. The General, enraged, str 
him with the flat of his sword. At this indig 
ty Pattie’s American blood took fire, and, al! 
armed as he was, he sprung at the General’s thi 
The guard, however, immediately interp 
and took him away to prison. 


yhed 


But as he passed 
through the door he turned and said, if he had : 
sword he would kill him, dastard as he was, : 
as many like him as could be found. 

After this he was left alone for a week, and 1 
one but the jailer was allowed to approach him. 
About this time an American ship came into 
port, the captain of which, having papers to 
translate, persuaded Pattie again to act as inter- 
preter. After having served some days in this 
capacity, he again asked permission to go for his 
furs. The General intimated that he might 
grant it, but not till the middle of July. Pattie 
replied that it would be too late then, as the 
snows by that time would have melted in the 
mountains, causing the Colorado to overflow its 
banks, burying the furs under water, and spoil- 
ing them. At the American captain’s request 
he was allowed to pass the night on board ship. 
He took advantage of this to visit the sergeant 
and his kind, beautiful sister. The next day he 
was again remanded to prison, where he remained 
till the latter part of August. 

In the mean time the American captain had 
left. He had determined to obtain Pattie’s re- 
lease; but finding he could not, offered to aid 
him to escape on board his ship. But the latter 
firmly refused to accept liberty alone, saying he 
would share the fate of his comrades to the end. 
But he had an opportunity to repay the captain 
for his generous offer. Going one day to act as 
interpreter, he happened to be concealed behind 
a door when the Gencral, with one of his offi- 
cials, was passing, and overheard their conver- 
sation, by which he learned that, on some pre- 
text or other, the ship was to be libeled and 
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isily, and is not made angry 





when she ends customary ‘** You were 
always such a fool.” 
I am right dging that it is an affair not 


of the ly of manner and 





tempera- 
ment; for, of their five children, not one loves 
father less than mother, and there is no disre- 


spect 


pect. 
One Sunday night the good lady, Leblanc, and 
[ were enjoying our customary quiet talk in the 
little work-room of 


boudoir, just lar; 


Madam ; a sort of parlor 
enough for three and the 
comforts. The conjugal dialogue was piquant 


and amusing, Leblanc answering with gentleness 


and humor the petulant sallies of his wife, who 
concluded each paragraph with, ‘‘ You were al- 
At length mv friend 


Susan,” said he, ‘*I was 


ways such a fool, George.” 
spoke in earnest. ‘ i 
not ahrays, I think, such a fool as I am now 
for if I had been you would never have become 
Mrs. Leblanc.” 

** La! George, the folly then was on my side,” 
said the lady, 
malice; ‘‘it was one of your wise acts 

Leblane’s face darkened. ‘* Wife,” said he, 
‘there were some things ef which I have 
spoken to you that happened before our mar- 
riage.” 

“Oh! I dare SAY ; 
him,” 
flush on her beautiful round face, *‘ to } 
me the little peccadillos of the bache 
pecially when the husband has such a list of fol- 


with a gentle laugh, quite free of 


never 


don’t you think it wise in 


said she, turning to me, with a slight 





lies to confess ? 

**Do I confess, Susan ?” 

“Ah! no, Leblane; I do that for you: but 
let us hear some of this ‘ se 
elor,’ 
these twenty-t 


ret history of a bach- 


that has been hidden from me so carefully 





iree years | ast. 

‘¢ Promise that, until I have finished, though 
the story lasts till morning, you will not once 
say, ‘ You were always such a fool.’ ” 

“*T promise,” said the lady, nodding at me, 
with a mischievous smile; as if to say, ‘* You 
see he is a little sore about it, 
ophy.” 

‘* Well, Susan, you may remember I was just 


in spite of philos- 


thirty when I married you.” 

‘* Just, but then you were always—” 

‘¢'Phirty ?” 

*‘* No matter, go on.” 

“Your father had forbidden .me the house.” 

“Yes, I have thought sometimes, that—” 

‘¢ He did well ?” 

A sile ce. 

‘* At that time,” continued Leblanc, ‘‘ I was 
rich, in fact, very rich, for I had a clear million 
judiciously invested ; and although I did not 
issume the position of a moral reformer and ex- 
ample for the young, I was not a bad man; 
not at all dissolute; did not play for example, 
nor indorse doubtful paper: in short, I was a 
safe man, a good merchant, and steady to my 
business ; but your father hated me. Not that 


he ever recovered from that even to the day of 
his death; but he could not refuse his consent to 


our marriage, after the events that I prop 
to relate for the first time.” ; 
The wite opened her eves, and w ild } 
spoken, but a look from me restrained h 
** You were very beautiful, Susan, when I f 
knew you, and had many admirers. Y¢ 
nd beauty attracted them; but mv 





Was ten times greater than y urs, even 11 
the grandmother’s legacy, no one, not ever 
father, suspes ted me of selfish motives, ' 
were only seventeen, I thirty; it was t 
but J did not t 
and I pressed my suit vigorously, nsil 

I had ki 


since you were a mere infant, and love 


a difference, said some 
tomary measures fof success. 


your amiable character and brilliant mind 1 





more 





ian for your acknowledged beauty 





here seemed to be no obstacle on vour part 
but the hatred of your father was invet 

began when I was seventeen, and a very st: 
Your father and mine wert 
I was reckoned a mis 
boy, and upon one 


took to thrash me 


of my years. 
bors in the city. 
occasion your fathet 
for climbing over | 
where the peach espaliers were in blossor 
instead of taking the punishment I, be 
stronger party, thrashed your father; and 
gor d man never forgave me. 

‘*There was a 


family feud in 
} 


between your parents and mine, and they an- 
j 


noyed each 
lecent people. At length the war becoming 


other as much as was possibl 


iot for him, when you were five vears 


father moved away, and I saw not} 





you till by accident we met in soci 


mutually in love. 
‘* Although I was then full twenty-eight, I 


had not yet attained that mythical ‘ age of dis- 


cretion’ which one reads of, but at whicl 


For that matter I 
with small prospect of gett 


never arrive am still 
the way thither, 


‘ 





there in this life. Our stolen interviews 
tinued for a year, were at length discovered just 
on the eve of an elopement, and vou were shut 


up a close prisoner. I sought an interview wi 


your father, obtained one, and was grossly in- 


sulted. I was in despair; made a short voyag 
, and arrived home more n 

ly in love than before. My parents had died, 
and my bachelor establishment in the old man- 
sion seemed to me dreary and inhospitable 
Even the 


to cure melancholy 


consolations of 


endearments and 


|maiden aunt, my kind housekeeper, *were not 
° i 


enough to make home endurable. 

‘* One winter evening, as I sat solitary befor 
the fire in the library 
night- 
importance 


it was a cold, st 
a Visitor was announced, on business ot 
‘must see Mr. Leblanc.’ The vis- 
itor, a large man, roughly clad, entered, and 
my invitation, seated himself near the fire. His 
face was broad and red, 
ly,’ with a permanent bar-room smile; but mor 
repulsive features—not ugly—I had seldon 
seen. 

‘¢¢ A house-breaker or a ward politiciat 





of the kind called a l- 





sd) 








»ctlnls 





Che man announced himself in a jolly way 
« Mr. Gritf—‘ Jeames Griff, you may know, of 
the “ Branch,” in V- Street.’ 
‘¢T did not know. 
‘¢¢ All right; your name is George Leblanc, 


f the same ward; we are 


neighbors.’ 
‘* T assented, and indicated my extreme satis- 
‘[ don’t stand on ceremony, neighbor; but 
is I have 
ec,’ said he, winking, 
wavs drink before talking.’ 
‘““T rang the bell and ordered brandy. My 


friend filled a tumbler and swallowed the 


what may be good for you to know 


‘at my place we al- 





re contents at a gulp. 
‘*Now, Mr. Leblanc, if you've no « bjection, 
I'll come 


‘¢*None whatever; the sooner the better. 


to business.’ 
lake more brandy; I never drink, but I like to 
see friends comfortable.’ 

* ¢ Right! that’s just what I told Major Cur- 
tis an hour ago—‘* I like to see friends comfort- 
able ;” and as you are rich, and a gentleman, I 





in’t see no harm in your mat 
1 himg 
me, friend 


‘ 
‘Branch,” I think you said ?—that you are in- 


‘ying his daughter 





Griff — of the 


teresting yourself in my affairs. 
‘Very extraordinary, Mr. Leblanc isn’t 


‘*Very, Mr. Griff; and I see no reason for 


s6OcN ) reason ! Ha! ha! Well, I'll give 
ne. Suppose I say yeu can have the girl on 
ertain conditions? What say you to that, Mr. 
Leblanc ?’ 

‘* «My friend, the conversation becomes inter- 
esting. By-the-by, are you the agent or go-be- 
tween of Major Curtis ?’ 

“6 ¢7 ?_of Major— Ha! ha! 
in.’ 

** And the jolly man laughed long and vigor- 
uusly, glancing at me between the bursts of his 


That's a good 


merriment, with ‘ I—the go-between of Major— 
Ha! ha! ha! Why, Sir, they call me master 
of the ward. I poll a thousand votes, Mr. Le- 
blanc, and as many more as may be wanted. | 
con-tr-ol Major Curtis ; I control you, Sir, if you 
are wishing to be a Congressman, or an Alder- 
man, or any other officer in this ward and dis- 
trict. Major Curtis is now an Alderman—a 
poor man, is he not?—and must be re-elected, 
m account of the contracts he has a hand in 
y? Then, Sir, politically speaking, I control 
him, though you look sour when I say so.’ 

‘** Really, my friend, this is an affair of no 
interest at allto me. I am ignorant cf politics ; 
in fact so ignorant I did not know the name of 
Jeames Griff, the most influential man in the 
ward.’ 

‘** The ruffian half shut his eyes, and looked 
at me through the crevices as one studies a pic- 
ture, 

*“**In fact, Mr. Griff, I should require your 
references. It is customary, you know, in busi- 











ness transactions.’ 





| money, he has the office, you the lady.’ 
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‘References ? 

sé ‘Ves. 

‘* Mr. Jeames Griff removed a shapeless sub- 
stitute for a hat, which he had not touched on 
entering my room, exposing a solid, prominent 
brow, and square head, covered with coarse red 
hair. It was the head of a prize-fighter; and 


the falling shoulders, long, round arms, 








small, stubby feet, confirmed my opinion ¢ 


class to which my visitor belonged. There was 
a compactness of frame, and a lithe, quick mo- 
tion, unlike any other, characteristic of the man 
trained for attack, which satisfied me at Mr. 


Griff was at least a distinguished member, if not 





a leading light, of the ‘ fancy,’ not then as pow- 


ul as now in the great, shabby city of New 





repeated, with a slight 





‘Yes, rifferenc I answered, unconscious- 
ly mocking his brogue. 
** * Look ye, my friend, I am a Yankee born, 
but the brogue is my political as the other is m) 
natyve accent. I can refur you to the Meml 
of Congress from our district, the aldermen ot 
the ward, and as many public men as you like 
but my best reference, for yo 
Ma or Curtis himself.’ 
‘Your proposition is that I should pay you 
for electing Major Curtis, and that he give mc 


purpose, will be 


his daughter in requital for the service ? 


*** Exactly. You come quick to business; I 


like that.’ 

** * How much for the election ?’ 

‘** * Fifty thousand dollars.’ 

‘< You are extravagant, Mr. Griff. 
do it for five hundred.’ 


You can 


‘““¢Glib Jim must have five hundred, and 


there are a hundred others who want as much 


esides my self, who am to be paid. 
*¢* What may the office be worth ?’ 
*¢ ¢ Fifty thousand I should only ask twen- 
ty-five, but then there is a lady in the case, and 
you are worth a million, It is only six months 
income.’ 
***T don’t mind the money, Mr. Griff, but we 
Don’t you think, 


it would be better for me to buy the young lady 


must be judicious, a friend, 





in a direct trade with her father, and so sav 
commissions ?’ 

‘¢ ¢ Major Curtis is a gentleman, Sir, and will 
not sell his daughter; but if you, as a friend, 
e office it is kind o’—what 
do you call—‘‘ disinterested,” 


assist him to a valuab 
and all that; it 
puts you in favor with the old man, and makes 
an opening. 

You are shrewd, Mr. Griff.’ 

‘¢¢So I have been told. Perhaps I may b 
able to say the same of you.’ 

‘¢*¢ Time will show. 
Major ?’ 

‘““<¢ Yes. I own, Sir, I put the idea into his 
head, not a dull one either, to make you pay the 
charges of re-electing him, the daughter being 
} 


the consideration, as we say; you furnish the 


You have just seen the 







: 
: 
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* And how did he like your proposition ?’ out the other Derringer and laying it by t 

‘** Kicked at it, Sir; held up his head, and | of the first one. ‘ And now, my frien i, I thin} 
requested me to make no more propositions of | you had better go; you came here to rob y 
the kind. Now if he had your sense, and took | and the only offer have to make is a present 
things as quietly, how much better it would be | a couple of bullets, which shall be yours at 
for all of us!’ precisely. It is now within thirty seconds 

l'wenty-five thousand for the lady, and as | that hour.’ 

much more to secure the election? Say thirty, ‘* My troublesome visitor smiled in } 
and lump it.’ liar way, and loosened the remaining but 

‘*** Not a dollar less, Mr. Leblanc; the girlis | his coat. ‘You see,’ said he, ‘I knew 


+] 


cheap at twice the money, and the office alone is | of you, and expected something of the kin 


worth fifty ; besides, you don’t mind the money ; ‘*Thinking he would fire upon me I ross 
you only hold off a little to look smart.’ denly and brought both pistols into line wi 


‘Could you induce the Major to talk with | body. 


me about it ?’ ** T see,’ he said, in a natural, almost a 
‘S¢No; he is proud and obstinate.’ tir d tone, ‘ you are accustomed to the w 


‘Did he threaten to horsewhip you for mak- | Your plan is to fire low; that is right. 
ing the proposition ?’ ‘* He extended his right hand and comme n 
*¢ ¢ Worsewhip me ha! ha! that’s a little too | drumming with his fingers upon the table, lan 


good. Why, I am Jeames Griff, a heavy—look | ing quietly, while 


} gray eyes were fixed st 

at me, Sir; do I look like as I would take a} ily upon mine. The stock of his pistol project: 

whipping ?’ conveniently ; of course it was a hair trig 
** * Did he show you one of these things ?’ said | and cocked. 


I, taking a loaded Derringer pistol out of a **Twenty seconds had elapsed; he glance 


drawer, and laying it before me on the table. significantly at the clock; I did the same, ar 


*** No, not exactly,’ replied Mr. Gritf, push- | seeing a slight movement as if he would di 
ing back his chair, and touching the left breast | his weapon, I fired both mine, but without eff 
of his coat, which projected vaguely in the dim ** He laughed as the smoke rolled away. 
outlines of a similar but larger weapon. *¢*¢Thank you, Misivr Leblanc, for your g 

*¢* Your Englishman of the fancy dislikes this | intention; if I had not taken the pr cauti 
kind of thing,’ continued my visitor, with a pleas- | enter your house this afternoon, and whil 
ant laugh; ‘ but I find it good to deal a little in | alone here by your servant, under preten 
both kinds.’ | Writing a note, to draw the balls from your D 

**T began now to surmise that the ruffian had | ringers, I should have been obliged to kill v 

me other hold upon Major Curtis than merely | just now in self-defense. You are n ; 
the ability to elect him. | hasty.’ 


uch 


** “ Suppose,’ said I, after a moment’s reflec-| ‘* ‘It is a set thing, then,’ I 1, laying d 
tion, ‘Major Curtis were to leave politics, and | the pistols and taking a fencing foil that 
form a partnership with me in business. The | by the mantle-piece just within reach 
$50,000 would be more profitably expended upon | hand. 
him in that way, and he would not require your; ‘Come now, what do you mean to do wit! 
services.’ | that, Mister Leblanc ?’ said the ruffian, draw 

** «It’s quite immaterial, Sir; in either case I | and presenting his weapon, a long-barreled dra 
must have money, and a large sum too.’ goon pistol, 

** Now,’ I replied, ‘we understand each other ; ‘** You will not fire upon me,’ I said, snap- 
you are black-mailing Major Curtis through me ; | ping off the button of the foil upon the fender 
you have some hold upon him,’ | ‘since that would defeat your object, which is t 

“**Yes, a strong one, if he had money; but I| extort money. Now, Sir, put up your pistol and 
throw in the office to cover the affair, and make | leave the house.’ 
it look better for him.’ | ***Not at all; we have not completed ow 

‘¢* What is the nature of the hold you have | trade; and I think my pistol better than you 
upon him ?’ fencing stick. You intended to shoot me, and 

** * Are you ready to trade?’ if I kill you I am merely acting in self-defense. 

‘*Tired with so much insolence, I began writ-| ‘* ‘ How can I talk of business with a pistol 
ing as if there were no one present. He waited | leveled at my breast ?’ 
till I had finished a letter. |  **'The weapon was lowered, and before it could 

‘** You are writing to the Major ?’ | be raised again a blow of the feil had paralyze 

‘** No; to the Chief of Police, perhaps.’ | the wrist that held it. It dropped upon the floor, 

“*A friend of yours, I suppose,’ said the |.and before the enemy could recover it I had laid 
ruffian, with a coarse laugh. }open his head and sent him reeling backward 

‘I wrote another letter. It was near mid-/| with a second blow of the foil. Following uj 
night, still the man sat looking at me. the advantage, I so thoroughly ‘ punished’ and 

‘**Tt’s no use trying to tire me out or drive | ‘ milled’ my fighting friend, striking him on the 
me away, Leblanc. Iknow whatI know; make | wrists, arms, and face, he staggered blindly, 

your offer, and I'll consider it.’ | threw up his wounded hands, and cried for quar- 
** * Mr. Leblanc, if you please,’ I said, taking | ter. 





“HE WAS ALWAYS SUCH A FOOL.” 


securing the pistol, not caring to push 
I gave Master Jeames Griff per- 


‘¢ After 


ers farther, 


matt 


mn to seat himself, and, in the absence of a 


-holder, wipe the blood fron his face and 
My black servants, three 
mber, had rushed in after the report of the 


s as he best could. 


Is. and stood 


le, except 


cowering in a dark corner, 
invis the whites of their eves 


now came forward very boldly, and would 


ittacked the wounded ruffian body 
urs. I bid them 
brandy: with the a 


himself as comfortal 


in a 


bring water, towels, 
ssistance of which 
as could 


iff made ne 


tvil 


1 


ig up his wounded head 


x ted, ty with 
of my linen handkerchiefs. 

though badly cut and bruised, especially 
ch were 


disabled by the lash of the 
ascal took the disaster so good-humor- 


and seemed to suffer so little by it, [ was 
vn entirely off my guard. 
*** You handle the foil masterlv, Mr. Leblanc; 
I suppose you took lessons of some of these 
| men,’ 
‘Yes; don’t you think it better than two 
d fists ?’ 


‘Not at all. 


was coming. 


LAK 
“ You struck before I knew what 
If I had known your game I'd 
ive mauled you handsomely. That little affair 
etween me and Ben Luggins won’t come off 
s month, I I 
Vo you spar ?’ 
66 No,” 
**¢Can’t get my revenge that way, then 
ibout the Major ? 1 
«The beating seems to have done you no 
l, Mr. Griff. On the whole, I think you had 
etter not allude to that affair; it might lead to 
inpleasant consequences.’ 


less, With my wrists cut up so. 


. sut 


Can't we trade ? 


** After gulping the remainder 
Mr. Griff took his leave, after a general offer of 
lis services as a politician, to which I made no 


of the brandy 


lefinite response. 

‘The next morning I received the following 
missive from the Major. 
. Esq 


nfidential agent informs me this 


blan 
morning 


that certain propositions were made to you last evening 


y James Griff, keeper of the Branch, at 
ejecting them a personal contest ensue 
worsted. Griff is laid up ill with the i 
for your honorable conduct in regard to me, 
egret that the 
1 


in wh 

I ths 
and since 
bitterness that has so long existed between 
» be 
at least an hon 


Wis 


s makes it impossible for you and me ever t 
nds. I can now regard you as 
Very 


rable enemy. respectfi 
6 44 


ARLISLE CURTIS. 
“ps Griff never forgives an 


il I do not fear to tell 
uu that he is a very dangerous rascal.’ 


~Take care of yourself: 
iry. As this note is ‘confident 

‘This civil caution of your father led me to 
mploy a trusty detective upon Griff; but when 
my name was mentioned, or his wounds alluded 
to, he spoke pleasantly of me as a man ‘ after his 
nwn style ;’ that I had whipped him fairly, and 
there was no grudge. In a month the affair was 
forgotten. Meanwhile I was becoming desperate 
ibout you, Susan, as it was now impossible to 


get even a sight of your face. I began to lose 


ope, grew thin and melancholy, and dreamed 
1 remnant of my life in a 


of passing the wretched 

, or perhaps a wretch- 
Driv n to th ‘sc 
very excess of misery, I had 


poor cottage on the I 
‘ 


«1 Florentine palace. 


ties by 


extremi- 
the ; nearly 
lost my taste for the most exciting of all enjoy- 
» citv of New York 
rought me back to 


ments—I mean business in t 
when a fortunate accident | 


‘* One night, coming home late from an inter- 
view with one of my intry ‘respondent 
the old City Hotel, 
much frequented by 
cove, drew the 
ind a toddy. 1 
lings for cor ion. I 


1 in thos 


Susan, we fly to these tl 


lived, you know, as most merchants dik 


days, very plainly, and preferred a four-shilling 


i} a decent to a costly one at Del- 
m« Astor In fact, 1 still take my 
yysters in Fulton Market. 

‘* While 
Post 


mine, 


supper in il 


nico’s or the 
and tl 


I was dis ddy 


next to 


uuld hear 


two persons enter lcove 


and as the n was thin I « 
sper. 

‘* There were two voices 
Griff, the other of a note¢ 
shall call Mr. Peter, 

u very famous 
two rascals ‘ Mistered 

***The Major is dead broke, 
Took his last X y 
per and drinks to-n 

‘And the ec 


sah 


partit 

everv word above a wl 

, one of Mr. 

1 canvasser, whom 
time a pimp, but 


The 


peo} le. 


su} rht. 
ts, Mr. Griff?’ 
1 long ago.’ 


ntra 
- ! sold ’en 
‘** He's too poor and too proud, Suppose we 
drop him and take the otl , 
‘Not yet. C 

girl in New 


her. 
s has a daughter 
York! Leblanc, the 
aire, is in love with her. Besides, (¢ 


useful in the contract business; he’ 


irti hand- 
somest million- 


‘urtis 1s so 
s better than 
a new man, who would have to learn the ropes. 
We must make him Aiderman.,’ 
Vust is the word ?’ 

6 Yes: 

** * How'll vou work it ?’ 
M jor. 


must give in 


nust is the word.’ 


vn know he 
let 
in that 
y things you are getting 


‘I am softening the 
Leblanc. But he 


him have the girl. There’s m 


hates and 


re money 
than in any of these ugl 
into.’ 3 

‘** * How does the Major take it ?' 

‘** Fights shy: too proud; but will give in: 
Business gon 
friends gone; credit gone: nothing left but 
girl. What fools these people are, Mr. Peter, 
that set up for men of honor and that sort of 
Major Curtis ‘ 


the contract business, 


no more money till that is done, ; 
the 


ff’ enough in 
at 


him to a 


thing: goes if sti 


makes a face 
when I propose to sell ir 
gentleman.’ 

*** A real gent, or on 

“¢ ¢ Real, hona fide. Y 
and cut me up with a little steel foil 


re 


when I went 
to **bullyrag” him about this business of Curtis’s 
election.’ 
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‘+ * Fowt well, did he ?’ | 

‘** The cust little steel rod cut me like light- 
ning; but when he saw I was hurt he let me up 
like a gentleman. None of your gougin’ fancy ; 
and he hasn’t bragged of it.’ 

“**That’st I call a gent. 
in ?’ 

*¢¢ Fee will. He must.’ 

*When do you see him ?’ 

‘**'To-night, at Barney’s, in a room.’ 

*** Want help?’ 

*** Don’t care if you stand outside a little.’ 

‘** When ?’ 

‘* ¢ Be there in an hour.’ 

‘*'The pair left the alcove, and me to my re- 
I gave the waiter a dollar to tell where 


L’ the major give 


flections. 
‘Barney’s’ might be. It was a private den in 
Grand Street, with a 
home and armed myself, and was at 
ten minutes before the time appointed for the 
meeting. To introduce miys¢ If to the keeper of | 
the place, secure his good-will by announcing 
myself as the person who ‘mille?’ Jeames Gritl 
of the Branch, and who had business with him 
and Major Curtis; these representations and a 
heavy bribe secured silence on the part of my 
host—who, like others of his class, had a bound- 
less admiration for money and its reputed pos- 


back entrance. I went 


Jarney’s 


sessors—and the privilege to me of occupying 
the room adjoining the one taken by Major Cur- 
tis, the two being connected by a door, of which 
I secured the key. 

**T shut myself in this room with writing ma- 
terials, and glasses with wine upon the table for 
two persons, for appearance’ sake, and waited with 
some impatience the arrival of the parties who 
were about to discuss matters so deeply interest- 
ing to me. The two rooms had formerly been 
one, and were divided only by a double partition 
of cloth covered with paper. 
rangement, I tore off a portion of the cloth and 


paper near the door of the partition, so that ey- | 
ery word or whisper on the other side would be | 


audible to me if I placed myself near the breach. 
My experience in the night cellar had already 


reconciled me to the function of an eaves-drop- 


per. 

*¢ A few minutes after Maior Curtis came in, 
followed by Griff. ‘Through a small rent in the 
partition I saw Griff seat himself by a table and 
look over papers. Your father sat opposite, look- 
ing very pale. There were two candles on the 
table, glasses, and a bottle of brandy. 

* * Now, Sir,’ began Griff, in a clear, business 
tone, quite free of his usual affectation of vulgar- 
ity, ‘let us close our accounts, and decide what 
is to be done. You owe me a great deal of 
money, not only for services, but for loans made 
to you this last two months. I have lent you 
fifteen hundred dollars, and there remains un- 
paid of last year’s account nine thousand five 
hundred and fifty-four dollars, forty-four cents. 
These are the items. When will you pay? The 
last fifty was to satisfy your daughter’s music- 
teacher. Miss Susan is rather expensive. Don’t 
you think it time she was married ?’ 


Observing this ar- | 
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***¢ Would it not be better, Griff. if we ; 
minded our own business?’ remarked the 
jor. 

‘*T could see him as distinctly a 
and there must ( 


Ma. 


s I see y 


some very 


have been % 
straint that prevented his expressing his ri 
ings, for your father, Susan, was posse 
genu 


*** Don’t be wrathy, Major. 


ine courage, 
I mean wi 
you,’ said the other, in a tone of concil 
‘but I am hard pressed, and unless the 1 
is paid to-morrow I must foreclose the m 
upon Mrs, Curtis’s Broadway property.’ 
***My mother’s? What do you m« 
*¢*T mean to say that Mrs, ¢ 
mortgage upon that 
debt to me.’ 
“¢And I 
Griff, you must not 
mother’s only posse 


‘urtis gave m¢ 


pre ype rty , a8 security f 
nothing of it until 1 
take that property 

It was her w 


knew 


ssion. 
that led her to give the n 
no better than a beggar 


ed confidence in me 
gage. She will be 
you take it.’ 

*** Sorry, Major Curtis; but my necessit 
are pressing. The old lady can take board 

‘* Never in my life have I seen a face ex) 
such hate, horror, and despair as that of y 
ther when Griff spoke to him in this manner, 
feared he would destroy himself. The conv 
tion proceeded : 


‘You can marry your d: 
That is easily arranged.’ 

““*Too late, Sir, if it were honorable, 
all I have said and done to offend him.’ 

*** Honorable? pooh! Is 
turn your poor old mother into the street ?’ 

‘* Your father burst into tears, and resting 
forehead on the edge of the table, sobbe: 
ribly. 

‘* Griff seemed to be somewhat moved. 

***Come, Major,’ said he, ‘ I’m not a bea 

**No reply; and Griff continued: 

** «Tf Leblane was here now, how quickly 
would arrange every thing! The poor man is 
dead in love with Miss Susan, and would give 
half his fortune to possess her.’ 

** Your father raised his head, and answered, 
proudly, 

‘¢¢T will not sell my daughter, Sir; and if 
you wish to continue on good terms with me, 
never speak of that again.’ 

‘©¢T have the same advice to give you, Mr. 
Griff,’ said I, stepping suddenly into the room 
and drawing a seat to the table. ‘Major Cu 
will not suspect me of conniving with su 
And now, as you said not 
long ago, let us to business. I am ready to buy 
that mortgage from you at its full value; th 
investment is a safe one for me; and as it is 


simply a business operation, Major Curtis will 


iughter to Leblanc 


it honorab] 


I is 
ha 


person as yourself. 


not ¢ bject.’ 

‘‘ Your father looked a grateful assent; but 
Griff, who had expected nothing of the kind, 
was taken by surprise, and muttered something 
about rights and revenge. But thinking better 
of the affair, he presently consented to assign 





LOVEL THE WIDOWER. 


and I gave hith my check 


and I 


nd vour father to settle their own af- that I did 


thing was said about you, Susan; 


The next time I pass- 
the 


ev best could. 
ise you were looking out of 
. recognized each other. 
it saw no O but yo 
now 


t 


known until that your 


our marriage, 
pement winked a 


toc 


his consent 
in fact, 
‘ent I made no a 
: and it was then yout Wk up the ha 


} 
an ei 


ttempt 


LOVEL THE 


BY 


- ty 
+ Zr 
mL pd echt 
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CHAPTER V. 


IN WHICH I AM STUNG BY A SERPENT. 


T: when I heard Baker call out Bessy Bellen- 
den, and adjure Jove, he had run forward 
and seized Elizabeth by the waist, or offered her 
other personal indignity, I too should have run 
forward on my side and engaged him. Though 
I am a stout elderly man, short in stature and 
in wind, I know I am a match for that rickety 
little Captain on his high-heeled boots. A match 
for him? I believe Miss Bessy would have been 
a match for both of us. Her white arm was as 
hard and polished as ivory. Had she held it 
straight pointed against the rush of the dragoon, 
he would have fallen backward before his in- 
tended prey: I have no doubt he would. It 
was the hen, in this case, was stronger than the 
libertine fox, and au besoin would have pecked 
the little marauding vermin’s eyes out. Had, I 
say, Partlet been weak, and Reynard strong, I 
would have come forward: I certainly would. 


yt explaining 


not think her 


ae 
tana, 


The large blue 


WIDOWER. 


W. M. THACKERAY. 


Had he been a wolf now, inst 


ox, I] am certair 

run mm upon him, 
with him, torn his heart a 
throat, 


nut of his black 


pled the lawless brute to death. 


Well, I didn’t 
I was just going to run in 


do any such 


I was just goii 
to clasp 
I have no doubt tomy heart : 
to beard the nm 
who was before her, and perhaps 
say, “*C r thee, my 
persecuted maiden, my beauteou 
Rebecca! Come on, 
le Bois Guilbert, thou 
It is I, 


Ivanhoe.” (By-the- 


} 


whiskered champi 


heer thee—chee 
10Ve — my 
sir Brian « 

istard Templar! 
Wilfred of 
way, though the fellow was not a 
Templar, he was a Lincola’s Inn 


man, having passed twice throngh 


sr 


the Insolvent Court there with in 
But I made no 
There was no 


finite discredit. 
heroic speeches. 
or Rebecea to jump out of 
window and risk her lovely neck. How could 
she, in fact, the French window being flush with 
And I give you my honor, 
just as I was crying my war-cry, couching my 


the ground-floor ? 


lance, and rushing a /a recousse upon Sir Baker, 
a sudden thought made me drop my (figurative) 
point: a sudden idea made me rein in my gal- 
loping (metaphorical) steed, and spare Baker 
for that time. 

Suppose I had gone in? But for that sudden 
precaution there might have been a Mrs. Batche- 
lor. I might have been a bullied father of ten 
children. (Elizabeth has a fine high temper of 
her own.) What is four hundred and twenty a 
year, with a wife and perhaps half a dozen chil- 
dren? Should I have been a whit the happier? 
Would Elizabeth? Ah! And yet I feel 
a certain sort of shame, even now, when I think 
that I didn’t goin. Not that I was in a fright, 
as some peo} le cho to hint. I swear I was 
reason why I did not charge was 


But the 


no, 


se 
not. 
+] 
t 
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Nay, I did charge part of the way, and then, 
I own, stopped. It was an error in judgment. 
Lord George Sack- 
ville was a brave man, and as cool as a cucum- 
under fire. Well, he the 
battle of Minden, and Prince Ferdinand made 
the deuce and all of a disturbance, 
and I ask, wasn't it a 
onfounded shame executing him ? 


It wasn’t a want of courage. 


ber didn’t charge at 
as we know. 
Byng was a brave man 
So with re- 
spect to myself. I make 
I don’t care. 


woman insulted, 


Ilere is my statement. 


nly. I am accused of see- 
and not going to her res- 
I am not guilty, I say. That is, there 
to attack. 
th of Eliz- 


there were 


reasons which caused me not 


Even putting aside the superior streng 
abeth herself to the enemy, I 
gent and honorable reasons why I did not 
charge home. 
You see I happened to be behind a blue lilac 
bush Heaven help 
and 


over 


vow 


and was turning a rhyme 
us!—in which death was only to part 
Elizabeth) when I saw 
the chair-back. I rush forward 
** By Jove!” Had Miss Prior cried out on her 
part, the strength of twenty Heenans, I know, 
would have nerved this arm; but all she did 
to turn pale, and say, ‘‘ Oh, mercy! 
tain Baker! Do pity me!” 

‘* What! you remember me, Bessy Bellenden, 
do you ?” asks the Captain, advancing. 

**Oh, not that name! 
cries Bessy. 

“I thought I knew you yesterday,” says 
Baker. Only, gad, you see, I had 
claret on board I did not much know what was 
what. And oh! Bessy, I have got such a split- 
ter of a headache.” 

**Oh! please—please, my name is Miss Prior. 
Pray! pray, Sir, don't.’ 

“You've got handsomer—doosid deal hand- 
somer. 
off. 
niece, humbug my sister, make love to the sh—. 
Oh! you uncommon sly little toad !"’ 

‘*Captain Baker! I beg—I implore you,” says 
Bess, or something of the sort; for the white 
hands assumed an attitude of supplication. 

‘* Pooh! don’t gammon me /” 
Captain (or words to that effect), and seizes those 
two firm white hands in his moist, trembling 
palms. 

Now do you understand why I paused? When 
the dandy came grinning forward, with looks and 
gestures of familiar recognition—when the pale 
Elizabeth implored him to spare her—a keen ar- 
row of jealousy shot whizzing through my heart, 
and caused me well-nigh to fall backward as I 
ran forward. I bumped up against a bronze 
group in the gardens. The group represented 
a lion stung by a serpent. J was a lion stung 
by a serpent too. Even Baker could have knock- 
ed Fiends and anguish! he had 
known her before? The Academy, the life she 
had led, the wretched old tipsy, ineffective guard- 
ian of a father—all these antecedents in poor 
Bessy’s history passed through my mind. And 


me 
Baker’s face surge 


as he cries 
was 


Cap- 


please, not that name!” 


so much 


Know you now well, your spectacles 


You come in here—teach my nephew and 


says the rickety 


me down. 
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I had offered my heart and troth to this woman! 
Now, my dear Sir, I appeal to you. What we 
Would you have liked t 


you have done ? 


such a sudden suspicion thrown over the 
“Oh! 
I heard her say, in clear—too clear— 

I] 


of your affection ? spare me—spare me! 
And the 
and then the lion was up in my breast 
and I give you my honor, just as I was gx 


to step ?— to rush forward { 


1 


tones, n there came rather a shril 


step forward 
behind the urn where I had stood for a m¢ 
with thumping heart, Bessy’s ** Ah!” or 
ry was followed by a wh ck, whic h I he 
lear as any thing I ever heard in my lift 
little Captain spin back, topple 
chair heels up, and in this posture heard } 


I saw the 


gin to scream and curse in shrill tones. 

Not for long, for as the Captain and t) 
tumble down a door springs 
in, who pounces like a panther upon t 
trate Captain, pitches into his nose and 
chokes his bad language by sending a { 
his naughty throat. 

“Qh! thank you, Bedford !—please leave } 
Bedford! that’s enough. There, don't hurt | 
any more!” says Bessy, laughing—laughing 
upon my word. 

** Ah! will you?” says Bedford.  ** Li 
you little beggar, or I'll knock your head ot 
Look here, Miss Prior! 
Elizabeth! I love you w 


Elizabeth—dear | 
ith all my heart, a 
soul, and strength—I do.” 

‘““(Q) Bedford! Bedford!” warbles Elizal 

“Tdo! Ican’t helpit. I must say it! J] 
since Rome, I do. Lie still, you drunken | 
beast! It’s no use. gut I adore you, O FE) 
abeth! Elizabeth!” And there was Dick, 1 
was always following Miss P. about, and pok 
his head into keyholes to spy her, wally 1 
ing love to her over the prostrate body ot 
Captain. 

Now what was I todo? Wasn't I in a mos 
confoundedly awkward situation? A lady 
been attacked—a lady ?—the lady, and I ha 
rescued her. Her insolent enemy was over- 
thrown, and I hadn't done it. A champion, 
three inches shorter than myself, had come i 
and dealt the blow. I was in such a rage « 
mortification that I should have liked to thrasl 
the Captain and Bedford too. The first I know 
I could have matched; the second was a toug 
little hero. And it was he who rescued the dam- 
sel while I stood by! In a strait 
sudden, and humiliating, what should I, whai 
could I, what did I do? 

3ehind the lion and snake there is a brick wall 
and marble balustrade, built for no particular rea- 


odious, 


so 


son, but flanking three steps and a grassy terrace, 
which then rises up on a level to the house win- 
Beyond the balustrade is a shrubbery 
of more lilacs and so forth, by which you can 
walk round into another path, which also leads 
up to the house. ! 


dows. 


So as I had not charged—ah ! 
wo is me—as the battle was over, I—1 just went 
round that shrubbery into the other path, and so 
entered the house, arriving, like Fortinbras in 
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BEDFORD TO 


TTamlet, when every body is dead and sprawling, 
you know, and the whole business is done. 
And was there to be no end to my shame, or 


to Bedford’s laurels? In that brief interval, 
while I was walking round the by-path (just ‘to 
give myself a pretext for entering coolly into 
the premises), this fortunate fellow had absolute- 
ly engaged another and larger champion. This 
was no other than Bulkeley, my Lady B.’s first- 
elass attendant. When the Captain fell amidst 
his screams and curses, he called for Bulkeley : 
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THE RESCUE, 


and that individual made his appearance, with 
a little Scotch cap perched on his powdered head. 

‘* Hullo! what’s the row year?” says Goliah, 
entering. 

‘*Kill that blackguard! Hang him, kill 
him !” screams Captain Blacksheep, rising with 
bleeding nose. 

‘*T say, what’s the row year?” asks the gren- 
adier. 

‘* Off with your cap, Sir, before a lady !” calls 
out Bedford. 
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“HH 


But he 
» feet from the 
1 


( up off, so that a clo 


some tw groun 
id of ambrosial powd 
odors. The immenst 


of the giant shook at this insult: 


the room with violet 

death on you, you little beggar!” 

ius I en- 

tered in the cloud which his head had raised. 
**T°ll knock the brains as well as the powder 

head!” says Bedford, sp 

Ie 


tered. 
this disturbanc ; 


and was advancing to destroy 


rit 
rin 


out of your ugly 
At which juncture 


what is 


at the poker. 

“What 
advancing with an air of mingled sur] 
resolution. 

“You git out of the way till I knock his ’ead 
off!” roars Bulkel ny. 

‘* Take up your cap, Sir, and leave the room,” 
I say, still with the same elegant firmness. 

down that 

bellows the monster on b 

** Miss Prior,” I say (like a dignified hy; 
crite, as I own I was), “‘I hope 
fered youa rudeness?” And I 
at the knight of the bleeding nose, and then at 
his squire. 


there 


poker, you 
ard wages, 


no ore | 


glare round, first 


Miss Prior’s face, as she replied to me, wore a 
look of awful scorn. 

‘Thank you, Sir,” she said, turning her head 
over her shoulder, and looking at me with her 
** Thank Richard Bedford! 
I shall ever be thankful to you, 

And the stately figure 


gray eyes. you, 
God bless you! 
wherever I am.” 
out of the room. 
She had me behind confounded 
statue, then, and I had not to her! O 
torments and racks! O scorpions, fiends, and 
pitchforks! The face of Bedford, too (fl 
with knightly gratitude anon as she spoke kind 
wore a look of 
and then stood, 
his nostrils distended, and breathing somewha 


swe pt 


that 


come 


seen 


ishing 


words to him and passed on 
scorn as he turned toward me, 


hard, glaring at his enemies, and still grasping 
his mace of battle. 

When Elizabeth was gone there was a pause 
of a moment, and then Blacksheep, taking his 
bleeding cambric from shrieks 
“Kill him, I say! A fellow that dares to hit 
ong in my condition, and when I’m 
Bulkeley, you great hulking jackass! 
I say!” 

‘Jest let him put that there poker down, 
that’s hall,” growls Bulkeley. 

**You're afraid, you great cowardly beast! 
You shall go, Mr. What-d’ye-call-’em—Mr. Bed- 
ford—you shall have the sack, Sir, sure 
your name is what itis! I'll tell my brother-in- 
law every thing: and as for : 


his nose, out, 
down! 


kill him, 


as as 


g: that woman— 

“Tf you say a word against her, I'll cane you 
wherever I see you, Captain Baker!” I ery out. 

‘*Who spoke to you ?”’ says the Capt uin, fall- 
ing back and scowling at me. 

** Who hever told you to put your foot in?” 
says the squire. 

I was in such a rage, and so eager to find an 
object on which I might wreak my fury, that I 
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aptain V 
began to laugl 
Dick, as ther 
table, usec 


lagazines, 


you, you ¢ 
* And 
ut 
you did that, thougl 
nodding his head. ‘* Think I'd best } 
And now the Devil of Rage which 
swelling within me 


of J 


gave place to a W 
I turr 
to sli 


ilousy nd 


, who was also just about 


‘Stop!” I cried out—I screamed out 
ay. 
‘* Who spoke to you, 
and who the dooce dares to sp 


sort of wav ?” sa ‘larence Baker, wit 


ful garni 


sh of expletives, which nec 


inserted, But he stopped, neverth 
und. 

“You spoke just now of Miss Prior,” I 
‘¢ Have you any thing her ?” 

** What's that to you 

**T am her oldest fri 
into‘this family. 
he “* ies 

** Well, who the dooce has ?” 

“You knew her before ?” 

*¢ Yes, I did, then.” 

‘* When she went by the name of Bellend 

‘*Of course I did. And what’s that t 
he screams out. 

**] this day asked her to be my 
That's what it is to me!” I replied, \ 
dignity. 

Mr. to whistle. 
that’s it not!” " 

The jealous demon writhed within me 
rent me, 

* You mean that there 7s something, 

I asked, glaring at the young reprobat 

‘No, I don’t,” looking very 
frightened. ‘No, there is nothin’. 1 
sacred honor there isn’t that I know.”’ 
looking uncommonly fierce at this time, and, | 

would rather have rreled wit! 
somebody than not.) ‘No, nothin’ 
that I know. Ever so many years ago, you see, 
I used to go with Tom Papillion, Turkington., 
and two or three fellows, to that theatre. Dol- 
phin had it. And we used to go behind tl 
scenes—and—and I own I had a row with h 
And I was in the wrong. There now, I own I 
And she left the theatre. And she be- 
haved quite right. And 
seed 


man as ever stepped 


turned slouching 1 


against 


Clarence began 


of course he say 


savs he, 


must own, qui 


there is 


was. 
And I was very sorry. 
I believe she is as good a w 


now. And the father was a disreputable old 
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n. but most honorable- I kn And 
vas a fellow in the Bombay service—a 
name of Walker, or Walkin 

d to 

ve of Harmony, you know; and he told 
nd 
nd 


fel- 


the gham 
Walkingham; and I us meet him at 


t she was as right as right could be. 4 
ip about leaving her. 
e married her, I 


aessayv, Onl 


eral, who wouldn't stand it. 


» Gen 

y to hang himself when he 

He used to drink awfully, and then he 
about her; and we used to chafi 

Low, vulgarish 


fel 


went 


sort 


man 


low. 


vassionate 


pi 
\ 


her, you know 


nothin’ against he 
ill that sort of thing! 
And so saving, the 


* Monkeyv sre 


know 


vn perch in 


Worthy Mrs. Bonningt e of | 


made her a} pe 


on, with a coupl 
ones, eat this . 
She had a key, which gave her a free ] 
and brought her 
lay and fight 

; Decid 


not bring up her young folks well. 


iran 


a 


gh the garden door, 


or an afternoon’s } ing with 
little nephew and niece, edly, Bessy 


Was it 


their grandmothers spoiled them, and undid 


governess’s work ? Were those young peopl 
is (as they often were) by nature, or ren- 

1 so by the neglect of their guardians? — It 
ssv had Jo-ed her charges more would t 
ave be ite Had she a kind, loving, 
hea:*? Wa This th ht this 


—smote my bosom: and were shi 


hey 
ternal ug 
mus doubt 
the mother of many possible littl 
be kind to them? Would 
willful, and selfish, and abominable lit- 

in a like these children ? 
iy, nay! Say that Elizabeth has but a 
heart; we can not be all perfection. 
you must admit that, cold as she is, s 


and 
helors, would she 
} > 
be 


W retches, word, 


cold 
But, per 


} 


ira he 


does her duty. How good she has been to her 


own brothers and sisters: how cheerfully she has 
given away her savings to them: how admirably 


she has behavec' to her mother, hiding the iniq- 


uities of that d’»reputable old schemer, and cov- 
ering her improprieties with decent filial screens 
and pretexts! Ah! 
You want to marry, Charles Batchelor, and you 


Her mother? grands dieu 

will have that greedy pauper for a mother-in-law ; 
that fluffy Blue-coat boy, those hob-nailed taw- 
players, top-spinners, toffee-eaters, those under- 
bred girls, for your brothers and sisters in law! 
Thev will be quartered upon you. You are so 
absurdly weak and good-natured—you know you 
Those 


boys will grow up: they will go out as clerks or 


are—that you will never be able to resist. 
shop-boys: get into debt, and expect you to pay 
their bills: want to be articled to attorneys and 
so forth, and call upon you for the premium. 
Their mother will never be out of your house. 
She will ferret about in your drawers and ward- 

Ic] ur haberdashery, and cast g¢ 


ie 
robes, fileh greedy 
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l ac 2 
1o1 
will nev- 


eyes on the very shirts and coats on 
and ret 


1 to 
bovs. miscreants 


youl 


ul them her 


calculate when she ca 
Those vulgar young 
er fail to come and dine with vou on a Sunday. 


tl 
Ul 


They will bring 


cled 


eir young linen-draper or arti- 
They will d 

give their own to money-lenders, and unless you 
take 


1 
iOUS, 


friends raw bills on you, o1 

} ] hey ] j ] 
up those bills they will consider you a eal- 
the 
rls will come and pra 


’s plano. The 


avaricious brute, and heartless author 
of their ruin. 
on your wile 


wont come to you 


on Sundays only; they will always be stayir 


the house. They will always be preventing 
As they 


them 


téte-a-tete between your wife and you. 
her to take 


such entertainments, 


grow old they will want 


to tea-parties, and to 


they 


give 
their odious 
to mecan- 
atre-tickets for them 
editors of your acquaintance. 
back seat: 


play : 


wher will introduce 


young 


They will expect commit 


you 


nesses in order to pet the 
from the newspaper 
You will h to sit in the 

} the 


cab 


ive to pay the 
To sec glances a id 
between them and 
and to lend the 


smell- 


to and from 
bows of t 


recognit assing 


dubious bucks lobbies : 


irls vour wife’s 


ing-bottles, 


, Scarfs, ornaments, 
which of 


Elizabeth is ailing 


andk 


erchiefs, 


It 


they will get a footing 


and |} course 


they will never return. 


from any circum 


ur house, and e will 


The la 


them, of course ; 


be je alous of them. 


lies of your own family will quarrel with 
and very likely your mother- 
in-law will tell them a piece of her mind. And 
bring this d vou be- 


forsooth, vou f 


you rearv certainty 


1] 
li J 


upon 
with a fine fig- 
nd a head of auburt 
! © Charles Batchelor! 


lat a galley hast thou seated thyself, and 


] 
nh 10vE 


ur of gray eves, : 
say red) hair 
what a family is crowded in thy boat! 

All these thoughts are passing in my mind as 
good Mrs. Bonnington is prattling to me—I pro- 
test I don’t know I think I caught 
some faint sentences about the Patagonian mis- 


about what. 


sion, the National schools, and Mr. Bonnington’s 
but I vy for certain. I was 
busy with my own thoughts. I had asked the 
awful question—I was not answered. 


lumbago ; can’t say 
Jessy had 
even im a huff about my want of gal- 
As for 
Mr. Drencher, she had told me her sentiments 


gone away 


lantry, but I was easy on that score, 


regarding him; and though I am considerably 
older, yet thought I, I need not be afraid of that 
But when she 


rival. ? Qh, dear! oh, 


dear! 


SAVS VES 
Yes means Elizabeth—certainly, a brave 
young it Mrs. Prior. and 
Gus, and Amelia Jane, and the whole of that 
dismal family. No with these 
thoughts crowding my mind, Mrs. 


woman—but means 


wonder, dark 
sonnington 
found me absent; and, asa comment upon some 
absurd reply of mine, said, ‘‘ La! Mr. Batche- 
lor, you must be crossed in love Crossed in 

It might be as well for some folks if they 
crossed in love! At my age, and having 
loved madly, as I did, that party in Dublin, a 
» the second fit by any means so 
1! well! the die was cast, and I 
** What can be 


love! 


were 


man doesn’t tak 
Wel 


was there to bide the h 


strongly. 


azard. 
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and had 
dear Mrs. 
tooth- 
kept 


l 
t 


matter? | pale and unwe 
Mr. D.?” ‘Thank you 

Bonnington. I had a violent 
last night 


thank 


it 


the look 
better see 
a violent 
and 


nothing li 


toothache; 
you. And t 

having it out? and Mr. D. be: 
fully, and has taken out six of your children’s ? 
It’s bet I dare sav it will be better still 
soon. I retire to my chamber: I take a book 

I resume my trag 


ache was 


ves, 


here's Ke 


awake, 
draws them uti 


ter now: iV 
word of it. 
3osh ! 


Mr. 


day’s patient w 


can’t read one 
rag 
I suppose 


edy 4 
Drencher thought 
ild be better for a 
and medicine, must p: 
to Shrublands o1 day, 


for he 
this 
‘aptain had taken place, 


advice 
Visit ju 
row with the ¢ 
ed up to the upper regions, as his er 
Very likely he found Mr. Clarence 
nose there, and prescribed for the injured org 
Certainly he ena 1 at the door of Miss Prior's 
the fellow 
pretext for entering that a 
Bedford « to me with a 
countenance, anda ‘* Ha! ha! 
is up with her!” 

‘*So my poor Dick,” I s 
If 


alw ivs fin ling a 
and Maste1 
id 


voung Sawbon 


school-room was 


partment 


omes wobegone, liv 


ae 


running in to ces 


By, rd y 
confession as I was 
Miss P. 

‘¢ My 


beg your pardon. 


nyse 
villain 
blood was hup,” ins 

When I saw that | 
eal lay a hand on her I « re not h lp 

I would have hit him if he had b 
And I could not help sa 
was on my mind. 
it 
the moon as hope to get 


from that 


vrTo 


him 
own father 
It would come out: 
as well 
She 


would some day. I might 
thinks her 
and perhaps she is mistake 


her. 
self superior to me, n. 
she don’t care for me; she don't 


Now th 


. 9 
nere,. 


But it’s no use; 
eare for any body. e words are out, 
course [ mustn't stay 
‘*You may get another place 
with your character, Bedford !” 
But head. * 
to black 
another place. I 
My poor old mother 
Mr. B. I'm 
found that Sawbones, 
['ll tell you about my plans some day, and 
I know you'll be so good as to help me.” And 
away goes Dick, looking the picture of woe and 
despair. 
Presently, 


he shook his I'm no 
else’s boots no more. 
bit 


whom 


nobody 
have saved a \ 
you used to 
Con- 


come away ? 


is gone, 
be so kind to, alone now. 
will he never 
Sir, 


from the upper rooms, Sawbones 
descends. I happened to be standing in the 
hall, talking to Dick Mr. Drencher 
scowls at me fiercely, and I suppose I return him 
He hated me: I 


you see, 
gla 
him: I liked him to hate me. 

i* How is your patient, Mr.—a—Drencher ?” 


haughty glance for 


nee, 


‘ Trifling contusion of the nose—brown paper 

says the Doctor. 

**Great powers! did the villain strike her on 
I cry, in terror. 


and vinegar,” 


the nose ?” 
** Fler—whom ?” 
** Oh—ah- ves— indeed ; 


savs he, 


it’s nothing,” I say, 


smiling, 
in my 


Sir!” savs the 


you mea 


tl 


tain 
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The fact is, I had for 
natural anxiety for 


**T don’t know 


gotten 
an : 

4uzabeth 
what you mean by 
| 


red-haired ner 


Mr. 
iff, 


practitic 
Batchelor, 


and I won't have 


nch 
don’t want cl 
xit Sawt 


yones 


looking bl 


morn! 


-room, 


And 


aken_ plac 


ic 
— 


has 
Has the 


ss to take th: 


goodness to remen 
Pll y 
* says the 


itter, ¢ 


mons 


my } yper-( 


I pois 

From despondency 
prospect of marria 
wk to me, assun 


da vear 
Street, B heccuniliin 
: A 


pert wil 


ire 


} 
i 


aqu 
renouy 
hildren, ther 
ind play in. 
who still live 1 
fe, 

zy little so 
Che tr 
excellent, at 


e MV W 


udesni 
emu 
charming. shall 
rhe 

No: 
Bessv 
and : 


see 


up one 


other 1s within an isv walk. 


relations will t 


hy 
sensible 


my wite’s 


is a most ermine 
know 
al d, 


and 


as cool a hand as I She 


Mrs. P 


interva 


rior at 
Her l 
know their places, and not intrude uy 

hich I keep. My friends, 
are educated people and gentlemen, will n 


proper 


brothers 


or the com} iny W 


ject to visit me because I live over a shop 


( 


ground-floor and spacious back premises in Di 


Street are let to a German t 
I shall add a hundred or two, 
by my literary labor; and B 


onshire 
house). 
to my income 
who has practiced frugality all her life, 
a good daughter and I know 
prove a good wife, and, please Heaven! a 
Why, four 
hundred, is a nice little income. 
college friend, Wi igmore, 
sench? He will, 
say three hundred a year. 

a year we can do quite well. 


a coc od sister, 


mother. hundred a year, plus 


who is just on 


get me 


With nine In 


he must, 


Vv-wa 


at lea 


Ww 


ror 


tw 


and bec 


And my old 
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s full of elations and despondencies. 
Jack cloud of 


blushed a 


uture, over which such a 
tt lowered a 


minutes since, 


few 


color now. I saw nyselt happy, be- 


et rost 


1, wi 


h a competence, and imagined myself 
n the delightful garden of Red Lion 


some summer evening, and half a 
fatchelors frisking over the flower- 
| grass there. 

r our little colloquy Mrs. Bonnington, not 
much pleasure in my sulky society, had 
Miss Prior’s re folks, 

r of the morning-room opened 
I could hear the 

the l 


horses, and fighting, 


m with her young 


dear 


youn 


about 


ass 


a s, where they 


and so 


ny at 
~ After a while good Mrs. B. came down 

‘W ap- 
Mr. Batche lor ?” she me, in her 
h the me ** Miss 
and absent. ou are 


Hay 


man, and ti 


m the school-room. atever hi h 


said to 


e throu rming-room., 


} 
is very paie 
/ } 


very 


you been courting hei 
] 


sent, ng her, 


aughty " ant Mr. 
? There now, you tu ] as my 
Ah! 1 fond 


> 
9CSSV 18 i 


‘A 


phews and mieces 


Pop again wished to beat his un- 

I wish Frederick would send that 
Miss P. owns that he is t 

Come, is time to ¢ 


And, 


ly summons her young ones, who de- 


children, it 


with more of this prattie, the 


m the school-room with their nephew 


ving nephew and niece demure 
hom 


comes 
to W I fling a knowing glance, 
Do, Eliza- 


le to your faithful 


says, } lain as eyes Can spe ak 
and talk for a litt 


-' 
! She 


ome i 
gives a sidk long look of intel- 


“aves a parasol anda pair of gloves on 


, accompanies Mrs. Bonnington and the 


ung ones into the garden, sees the clergyman’s 


lg 


vife and children disap} ear through the garden- 


gate, and her own youthful charges engaged in 


the strawberry-beds ; 
the morning-room for her parasol and gloves, 
I here is 


an easy, dauntless dexterity, 


and, of course, returns to 


which she had forgotten. a calmness 
about that woman 
which frightens me—ma parole d’honneur. In 
that white brvast is there a white marble stone 
in place of the ordinary cordial apparatus ? 
Under the white velvet glove of that cool hand 
are there bones of cold steel ? 

**So, Drencher has again been here, Eliza- 
beth?” I Say 

She shrugs her shoulders. ‘ To that 
wretched Captain Baker. The horrid little 
man will die! He was not actually sober just 
now when he—when I—when him. 
How I wish you had come sooner—to prevent 
that 


see 


you saw 


horrible, tipsy, disreputable quarrel ! It 
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ghtful, Mr. Batchelor 
to Mr. Lovel. J] 


makes me very, very th« 
He will speak to his mother 
shall hi I know I must.” 

And don’t you know where you can find a 
home, Elizabeth ? 


ive to go away. 


Have the words I spoke this 

morning been so soon forgotten ?” 
‘Oh, Mr. Bat you spoke 

You could not think seriously of a poor 


heat 


rl like 


helor ! in a 
so friendless and poor, 
Pop is looking this 
man bred like you; what ca 
‘You may make the rest nv lif 
Elizabeth!” I ery. “We a ends 


old date, that you know what my dis 


me, with so many fan 


lo 


ties 


old 
tion Is. 


‘Oh! " is certain 


indeed.”’ savs she, * it 


there never was a sweeter disposition or 


a more 


gentie 


the 


creature (Somehow I tl ought she said 


gent with rather a 


‘ But c 


member how 


words ** le creature 


sare 
tone of voice nsider 


I re 


to be always ¢ 


castic 
ts, dear Sir. 
used iving 


You 


] dare Sav, 


you 
your income, 


} 
Cicy 


always poor. 
ance ; and having, 
for yourself now, w« 
with me 
7 t, esteem } 
I ever had, and 
lai . 
Enter Lady I 
€, pray ?” . 
se My benefactor has 


‘Do I interrupt a ¢ 
she a 
know 

child, and befriended me since 
abeth, with simple 
look. ‘We wer 

ah !—telling him tl 


In¢ 

then, 

beamit } 

I was } 

at my une le has invited me 
I can be 
spared; and if you and the family go to the Isle 
of Wight 


with 


kindness 
just speaking 
most kindly to St. Boniface, whenever 
this 
Mr. 
Mary 
and J do so long to se¢ 
! And begg 


lor to use his interest with you, and 


autumn, perhaps you will inter- 
little 
of the 
my dear aunt 
ing Mr. Batche- 
fr entreat 


That 


Lovel, and let me have a 


holiday. will take everv charge 
children ; 
and cousins I was 


you to use your interest, to get me leave. 

was what our talk was about.” 
The deuce it was! I couldn't ; 

but I protest I had no i@ea until that 


that our conversation had been about 


say No, of 
course ; 
moment 
and uncle St. Boniface. 


aunt at 


Again came 
the horrible suspicion, the dreadful doubt—the 
hill as of a cold serpent crawling down my back 
which had made me pause, and gasp, 
pale, anon when Bessy and Captain Clarence 
were holding colloquy together. What has hap- 
pened in this woman's life? Lo I know 
about her, or any thing, or only just as much 
" © Batch—Batch! 1 
you are no better than an old gaby! 

‘* And Mr. Drencher has just been here and 
seen your son,” Bessy continues, softly; ‘‘and 
he begs and entreats your ladyship to order Cap- 
tain Baker to be more prudent. Mr 
in Baker is shortening his life, indeed he 
is, by his carelessness.” 


and turn 


all 


as she chooses ? suspect 


1). says 


Capt 


There is Mr. Lovel coming from the city, and 
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the chil re running to their papa! And 
ss Prior makes her patroness a meek courtesy, 
y slides away from the room. With 
heart I say to myself, ** SI 
yes —humbugging is the wo 
Lady B. Elizabeth! 
sible thou art humbugging me too? 
Before Lovel enters Bedford 
through the room. He looks 
His face is awfully gloomy. 
s the governor ¢ yme,” 
“ec It 
your pardon. 


would.” 


Dick whispers 

hout 
aught 
And he 


must all come now- 
he 
It 
grin. 
** What do you mean ?” 
turn rather red. 
‘“T know al 


ht, Sir. 


g So she’s « 
hought she grins a 


and I dare say 


I ask, 


ab ut if. 


I'll speak to y 


night Confound her! confound her!” 


he doubles his knuckles into his eyes and rushes 


out of the room over Buttons, entering with the 
afternoon tea. 

“What on earth’s the matter, and why are 
you knocking the things about ?” 
dinner of his tler, who, indeed, 


distraught. avage gloom was 


Bedford’s usually mel ch rly countenance, " 
With 
| did not exchange many 
vet forgiven for his 


And when Lady 


the blunders in his service were many. 
his brother-in-law Love 
Clar 
escapade two days previous. 

Baker cried, ‘‘ Mercy, child! : 
lone to the Captain repl 
** Knoe a rainst a dark door 
my nose bleed,” Lovel did not look up « 

‘“*Tf the fi 
his worthless head off, I should not be 


Indeed, the 


iptain’s voice, his ton, and his 


words. ence was not 


yourself?” and 
ked my face a 


a word of sympathy. llow 


the widower murmured to me, tone 


of the C manners 
, 


in general, were specially odious to Mr. Lovel, 


who could put up with the tyranny of women, 


but revolted against the vulgarity and assumption 
of certaig, men. 

As yet nothing had been said about the morn- 
Here we 
sword hanging over our heads, smilinz and chat- 


ing’s quarrel. were all sitting with a 
ting, and talking cool 


and what not. 


‘ polities, the weather, 
Bessy was perfectly cool and 
dignified at tea. Danger or doubt did not 
to affect her. If she 
cution at the end of the evening she would have 


seem 


had been ordered for exe- 


made the tea, played her Beethoven, answered 
questions in her usual voice, and glided about 
from one to another with her usual dignified calm 
until the hour of decapitation came, when she 
would have made her courtesy and gone out and 
had the amputation performed quite quietly and 
I admired her, I was frightened before 
her. The cold snake crept more than ever down 
my back as I meditated on her. I made such 
iwful blunders at whist that even good Mrs. Bon- 


neatly. 


nington lost her temper with her fourteen shil- 
lings. Miss Prior would have played her hand 
out, and never made a fault, you may be sure. 
She retired at her accustomed hour. Mrs. Bon- 
nington had her glass of negus and withdrew too. 


not 
must tell 


1 
kee 


hat officer « 
, and went t 
r arms, & pro 
humbly submitted. 
ind no tales were tol 
There 
on could take place till 


Put I hy ight-cap 


o1ngs was @ respite, ¢ 
to-mo 
Damocles 


» i 
the awful C 


isk what n 
ud happe 
governess 8 p 


I had not : 


u may 


candor 


h 
touch 

gentleman ( 
old about him or 

irk then ; 
and 
eal the s¢ 

tion in 
Lovel’s not 


and the 


butler ; 
Im rey 
awful comm 
incur 

0 wv 
es, the grandmothe rs of L 
is more afrai the wome! 
“l me 


by my friend. 


conscience whisper 


he bed- les were light 


id good-night, **Oh! Capt: 
putting 


“if vou will ¢ 


1 
ly, and 

» you that | 
savs Baker. 
were talking ¢ 


know what vo 


for me, Lovel, givi 
} 


rood-night to me, stalk 


No dou 


er-in-law d 


l-candle in hand, 

iis wretch of a brotl 
well remember after dinner what he had d 
said i morning 

As I now had the Blacksheep to myself, 

id, calmly, ** You are quite right. Ther 
ut a book at all, Captain Baker. 

ee you alone, and impress upot 
t wish that every thing which oct 


mind, every thing—should be « 


my earnes 
this morning 
sidered as strictly private, and should be cont 


J to Y 


to no person whatever—you understand ?— 
person.” 
** Confound me,” 


derstand wat you mean by 


if I un- 
your books and your 


3aker breaks ont, *‘ 





“MISERABLE 


I shall speak what I choose 
t ca Sir,” I sai 
Iness to send a friend of 

tain Fitzboodle ? 


] 
vetween ourselves, 


1, ** will you have 


case, 
yours to my 
I must consider the 
You in- 
second time 


You 


the apology 


is px rsonal 


for the 


se relations to me you know. 


| 
das I find now, 


en neither to her, nor to me, 
ire both entitled. You refuse even 
se to be silent regarding a painful sec 


] 


asioned by your own brutal and 


and you must abic 'V 
: ' 


you must abide by 
And I glared at him over my fiat 


-and,” 

; I know what all 
What the dooce do 
1 about sil 


Captain 


me!—and hang me! 
he says, °° if 
you talk to » 
nce, 


Fitzboodle to me? 


2? JI do 

» see Captain Fitzboodle—great fat brute 

w him perfectly well.” 

, here’s Bedford.” In fact, 

ppeare dat this jun ture to close thi 
] 


sh! Say hs 
hous« 
unps out, 
‘tain Clarence only spoke or 
‘What do I care about who hears 
llow insulted me alre 
ched his life 


n so confounded weak 


screamed 
me? 
ady to-day, and I'd 
out of him, only I was down, 
and nervous, and 
—and—and hang all! 
7 at, Mr. What’s-you 
And the wretched little creature cri 


of mv fever 


aks. 

for all, will you agree that the affair 

hich we spoke shall go no further ? 

. as stern as Draco. 

‘Isha’n’t say any thin’ about it. I wish you'd 

ve me alone, you fellows, and not come both- 
I wish I could get a glass of brandy-and- 

I tell you I can't 

it,” whimpers the wretch. 


up 


in my bedroom. 
leep without 
Bed- 


worth the while. Ge 


‘Sorry I laid hands on you, Sir,” says 


‘dd, sadly. ‘* It wasn’t 
to bed, and I'll get you something warm.” 
‘Will you, though? Icouldn’ 
Do —do and I won’ b 
‘"—I won't now- the honor of a gentle- 

I won't. Mr. What-d’-ye- 

And Bedford leads the helot to 


t sleep without 


now now! say an 
on 


Good-night, 


his 


» got him in bed; and I've given him a 
He ain't 


He has not had much to-day,” says 


lose; and I put some laudanum in it 
been out. 


Bedford, coming back to my room, with his face 
ominously pale. 

I ask 
* Sawbhones gave him some yesterday 


him a little—forty drops,” 


**You have given him laudanum ?” : 
told 
me to give growls 
Bedford, 

Then the gloomy major-domo puts a hand into 


each waistcoat pocket, and looks at me. ‘* You 
Calling out, 


want to fight for her, do you, Sir? 
and that sort of game? Phoo!’’—and he laughs 
l 


scornfully, 


MAN THAP I AM!” 


107 
* The little miscreant is t 
14 


surd for a 


, Lown,” 

say1; ‘‘and it’s al ow like 

me to talk about por t iS time of 
day. But what couk 2: 

*T say 

up both clencl 


pockets 


it’s SHI 


** What do von me: 

‘*She’s humbugg 
ne—she’s humbug 

Look here, Sir!” 


ed fists he 


Bed- 
I ask, all 


’ hisses out 
Bedford. 
ting into his g going to 


make no bi 
not. she 


! 
nes i 


whether it’s wrote to me or 
m how you asked her to marry 
you, Ha! Th: \ ame to know it. 
And do you know and what 

| u And do 
hat you 
There— 
You may 


soppy or 


| T my case 
ld you not, have read tl 


he pa- 


news—bad ne 


re 18 some 


an you love, 


about the we will you, o1 
Was Othello a rogu 
ak to him? 

glimmering 


the house quiet. 


will you 
not, hear it ? 
let lag 


It lav there 


because he 


paper. 


with all 


O spe the 


under the light, 


“MISERABLE MAN THAT I AM!” 
i LIVED in he pe and health; full of joy in 

life, careless of its limit; growing as the tre 
without heed or 
childhood into a 
Then I took 


a house 


grows, intent, from gracious 


and 


a fair companion, and } 


man’s streng passion. 
ilt myself 
garden of Pa 


where every evil sound and si 


of pleasure in a 
] 


ght were shut a 

from our rapture, and neither pain nor poverty 

dare breathe intrusive sighs. 

Delice 

bluer than the sapphires wreatl above 

her fi ly reddened with the 
her lips scarlet, and coc 


My love’s name was were 
them ; 
vce a li 


warm glow of 


sunset ; 1 as the pome- 
granate flower; and the full noonday sun could 
add no gleam of gold to her rippled hair. I 
loved her, and gave my life to her. 

Our home of tinted marble raised its dream- 
like battlements 
air, and painted its white traceries against the 


and spires high into a summer 
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glories of dawn; within, its cold walls wer 
hung with gorgeous draperies, softer than the : 
forest moss; pictures whose lovely hues and under the f 
\ 1 the niggard Nature they exceed- | cussion or ab 
and on the soundless floor heaped 
step, and spread 
pleasu 1each apartment. ’ 
of wine and tropic fruits spread eve 
flowers, blood-red and blue, ming 
tered grapes dewy and misty wi 


and caressed about every cornice, and | 6s , What is 


their heavy bells and bunch ‘ ry cas And he answered, ‘** There 


ment. : it c 

No shadow dimmed the stainless s y above ‘ farther question lim; 
us; no storm drenched the viv ul V t tl » ships went on a 
blossoms; no fear ap} with vague i Fr | ice no travel 
pers while the day lasted l un nti imtry learned w 
the pure re of morning, 
flushed ; f twilight with unfailing 
ness; and the day was too brief for the 
madness of whirling and palpitating dances, 


long, ecstatic swell of most earthly and entran 
ing music, the dreamy reveries of noon, tl 
der and impassioned converse of twilight, 
daily feast of every sense and emotion. 
One thing alone haunted me in all—one 
from which I could not flee. Our hom 
an island, about which foamed and sparkle 
waters of a boundless sea that day by day, wit y! 
false kisses, crumbled away a little atom of my t he s ) me even mort 
possessions, and filled me hourly with a terror, 
growing into certainty, that at no distant time 
my palace, my love, my life would be the prey ould see it all ingulfed, and 
of that insatiate sea. the shore beyor nan unreturi 
And either out of this terror, or in contrast- | the t * that voyage and 
ive voice with the gay harmoni my home, I re a mee he hourly song 


fancied a most sad utterance in the waves, a |! an e who listened to its pleading a 
moan of plaintive foreboding, a faint and dyin ( ntent of every cadence, ar 
prophecy of grief, that wore in upon my unwill- | patient waiting interpret all its meaning, 


ing ear day after day its terrible unison, and | set sail in hope for that country with sprea 
woke me in the pulseless silence of night like the | vas and steady prow. But yet I could 1 
beat of a spectre’s bloodless heart at my side. that fearful diapason of my life, n 

And another mystery hung upon this sea: it} terrible as my need and obligat 
had no horizon line, but was shut in and bounded | pressed on my unquiet soul. 
by a never-lifting mist, into whose solemn haz After that day I returned to the 
I saw, day by day, white-winged ships flutter and | walked no more by the sea. I rev 


1 | 
vanish; but from thence they never returned ! madly than ever in all pleasure. I wor 
Some went joyfully, with filled canvas and | white arms of my bride about me in 
buoyant motion, as if they were impelled by the | embrace, and bade the orchestral chor 
breath of some jubilant harmony which yet I | higher and higher through the loftiest arches 
could never hear; others fainted in the distance | my vaulted halls, till, drunk with perft 
with slow and lingering motion, and but one | music and beauty, the sobbing of the sea w 


us 


streaming pennant of blue at the mast-head; | more heard, and the golden locks of Delice } 
while others yet rushed over the opposing waves | its lurid horizon from my shrinking eyes. 
with loosened sheets and tattered canvas, darkly And as time wore on I became more inc! 
borne on the breath of a furious tempest. 3ut | lous of Curus’s warning. I believed n 
none returned; and I listened to the murmur of | in the voyage or the crumbling shor« 
the ocean with vain questioning of their destiny | gathered my treasures closer to my heat 
and futurity. weary of their sweet excess, longing for th 

Ere long my terror of this ocean-voice grew | outer air and the free wind across the wat 
to be the one bitterness of my life. I kept my | wooed Délice to stand with me upon the pebb! 
palace resonant with music, to overpower the | shore, and strengthen my heart with her bli: 
low tone of dread; I entreated of Délice her | ing caresses against the terror of the sea. 
sweetest songs and most lavish caresses, to forget The sunset came, redly burning in the west, 
in rapture the sound she could not hear. I) and heaped with livid clouds, whose low thun 
caused the gray-haired steward of my household | der and vivid flash told of a distant storm ; anc 








AN THAT I AM!” 


As I sat one « a) 
Curus had placed m 
felt the heavy arms 
ck in her arms, anc tl] ine twi my face away from its 
we awaited breathle | out with irrepressible a1 


f dismay. “Qh! wretched man that 
so inter ped a |} deliver me ?” 


oll ipwe ron And the voice of ¢ 


whisper of awe-stricken lov 


without 
s burned clear and | drew nea 
‘surging cloud ; | presen 
lead, cold face | the Spirit of 
against mine, and the tenacious clasp | depths of love, 
tal agony still tight about k. emotion, a& majesty 
was dead, and I living! sounded sympathy that 
hrc the ] , 1¢al ps | lips, and without delay 
fore Him, and brea 
‘“*Tf thou canst d 5 . 
But if words were vain to speak of de 
hall they serve me to portray the d 
I speak of the smile tl 
ri broke « 
its gracious dawn? how shall I tell t 


and tearful music of 


1 the clingin 


ps In Compassionate 
} 


I drove him aw h what heali 


: back faint with terror and exhaustion, while 


ss eves | 


| i iy h j y rose, burning wi 

urus returned, and with other aid bore me to! brought my accursed burden into the 
palace, and cared for me with tender zeal ; | those pure eyes and heard from the r: 

t when I woke, under the gorgeous canopy Curus, half-whispered, the adoring ¢ 
own couch, I lay there in the embrace of art all fair! 

they could not sever me fron Where should I abide? whither should I 


There is no spot in thee! 


Day after day wore on in this new phase from that stainless nature ? iteven as I st 
in death; day after day those lincaments, sad but | with downcast eyes and crimson cheek a 
xquisite in the first pallor of the rel: d mus- | His will, I felt the arms of that death unloose, 
cle and tranquil calm that followed the imme-| and between it an y defiled breast came a 
distortions of dying, grew first pinched, , f r, of power, that created 

1, yellow, a mask of time-stained parchment | me anew. In the first transport of relief I closed 

uful to behold. Then came corruption! Ah! | my eyes, and when I opened them it was no mort 
what words shall tell its horrors? The livid, | upon the blasting face of decay. He had come 
blackening lips; the sunken eye-ball; the very | between us! He had borne my grief, and I saw 
fleshly decay that even savage decency hides from | only His holy and shining eyes fixed upon min 
the living, bound to my eyes, my arms, my / His tender lineaments lit with sacred joy, 

art, in an indissoluble bond, and my ears | worn and pallid face suffused with pity 

inted with the low moaning of the sea. and my heart turned within me like the 

Words must fail to picture that slow consum- a child, as, elasped in his strong and friend 
ng. At first I bore i 
came delirium, when I raved for weeks in tire- | tears. And Curus at my side lifted a hymn 


t in sullen silence; then | I wept my long pain away in a flood 
ess madness under the burden of death; and, | thanksgiving; while, in simple words 
ust of all, I sunk into despair. I knew, as if | teaches an infant, He, the Restorer, taug] 
some superior power had given me a more in-| His own work, and I learned to know that so long 
tense sight, how I had brought upon myself this | as I looked upon Him I should see no more the 


ce, but grow into the likenes 


} 
i 
l 
le 


misery, and how helpless I was under its most | dead image of Déli 

deserved curse. Yea, I now sought the ocean’s | of His image, and be made fit for the voyage be- 
song, and spent hours on its border trying to in- | fore me and the mist-vailed country, And I 
terpret the soft cadence that seemed of late to! was saved. 

breathe an undertone of peace. Sut ah! forgetful heart, record thy wander- 


Vou. XXI.—No. 121.—H 
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For, to my sham¢ a 
came days when I despaired and | after a while, ** that we 1 
from Him to the loat!l vision of | and in our old home. 


my lifted burden, and felt its cold arms about | How plainly I saw every thing 


5 I 


my neck again; but still He interposed, lifted | window, looking out upon th 
ead, smiled new life into my eyes, | front, from which the air came 


my drooping h 
ished the terror. 

ain I sometimes remembered my past 

f luxury, and grew weary of the flint-strewn 


} 


n which we paced, studying the ocean 


the soundings of the deep. I recollect- 
etness of my s¢ lf-centred life, and with- 
ruiding arms to gather unt ‘*Ah, if there was a Mr. Fleetw 
lat vision embodied itself | sigh he mother. 
Then came His divinest triumph; He smote my | *‘ The thought comes this moment int 
heart with one look of yearning affection; H¢ " 
showed me the scars that fearful burden pierced 
in his tender flesh; I saw its ghastly pressure and 
vampire touch wound Him day by day, and I be- 
held the crimson tracks of His bleeding feet as 
he bore me onward with His own strength, til 


in corruption an ist, and I was again K ** Suppose you write to him,” sug 


my soul wept tears of blood in its repentance, 
and He forgave me again—seventy times seven ! 
O Lord, Thy compassions fail not ! 

Now, after long years, the cor > of Delice 
has wasted to a crumbling skeleton; the face of 
my Lord brightens into the glow and loveliness 
of a celestial youth; the island is worn away to 
a rock on which we stand; and over the spark- 
ling sea comes my ship with one blue flag flying 
from the cross at the mast-head. 

He is my pilot. He is my hope and salva- 
tion; and the song of the sea is inarticulate no 
longer, though it singeth a new song, as the voice 
of many waters, and as the voice of a great thun- 
der, harpers harping with their harps : 

‘* Blessing, and honor, and glory, and power, 
be unto Him who sitteth upon the throne, and 
to the Lamb for ever and ever!” 


ONLY WORDS. 
— women, a mother and her daughter, sat 
together in a small room meagrely fur- 
nished. They had on mourning garments; but 
the gloom of their habiliments was not deeper 
than the gloom of their faces. 
“ What are we to do, Alice ?” said the mother, Let us follow this letter to Westbrook, 
breaking in upon a long silence. note the manner in which it is received. 
‘If we were only back again in dear West- find it in the hands of Mr. Fleetwood, who | 
brook,” fell longingly from the danghter’s lips. | read it through, and is sitting with a tro 
“Yes, if— But Westbrook lies more than a_ look on his kind face. 
thousand miles distant. It was a sad day for ‘‘ There is no help in me,” he says at 
us, my child, when we left there. We have had folding up the letter and laying it asid 
nothing since but trouble and sorrow.” Mrs. Maynard! Is the day indeed so 
Tears flowed silently over the mother’s face. | God knows how willingly I would help you it 
“Tf I could only get something to do,” said were in my power. But misfortune has 
Alice, *‘how willingly would I work! 3ut no come to you alone. It has passed my thr 
one wants the service here that I can give.” old also, and the threshold of thousands besi« 
‘¢ We shall starve, at this rate,” spoke out the Westbrook has seen some sad changes sinc¢ 


** ALICE MAYNA 


mother, in a wild kind of way, as if fear had went away. 
grown suddenly desperate. ‘** Dreamed of me ?” he goes on, after a pau 
lice did reply. | rope atti. in 4 ‘Sand vou have tal ha dre « enawest 
Alice did not reply, but sat very still, In an and you have taken the dream as a suggest 
abstracted way, like one whose thoughts have and an omen? Alas, my friend! It is not 
. So IN ‘ 
grown weary in some fruitless effort. gor nen. Some spirit has mocked you wit 





ONLY W 


ye dream. ‘There i 
For I am staggering under my | ¢ 
I am in fear all day lon 
vil that threatens my home should fall 
May God he » and comfort you! I 


Y 


no help in me. 


the 

1 

iy 
I 


Fl etwood took the letter from the table 
h he had placed it and laid it in a drawer. 
Alice Maynard !” he sighed, ht 
-awer and turned away. All day long the 
t of that letter troubled him. How could 
answer it? What could he say ? It was a 
expectant cry for help; but he had no 
iy The widowed mother had asked 
r bread; and how could he offer her mere 
in return—cold, disappointing words ! 
For two days that letter remained in 
- where he had placed it. 
’ he would say, as the thought 
} 


as he § 


n 
rer, 


It is no use, 
nv and again intruded. ‘I can not t 

lf to write an answer. Suy I 
» must seem to her but heartless 


f ring 


it! 
P what will, 

» languag 

es. She can not understand how greatly 
rs have changed with me since she went 
“om Westbrook. If sl 
think her letter n 
is in God’s hands, and He 


We ar 


1e does not hear from 


may liscarried. She, 


st 
care of her. 


rest of us, 


e of more value 
> sparrows. 4 
this could 
had a conscience, 
\it a plain duty without reproof. 
“ If you have no money to give, 
1 hopeful words,” said the 
cup of cold water must 


fy 


not Mr. Fleetwood. 
and it would not let him 


satis 


offer her kind 
rd 


not be with- 


inw: monitor, 


en the 


Unable to make peace with himself, Mr. Fleet- 
h 


n 


11 at last sat down to answer the widow’s let- 
He wrote a brief, kind, suggestive note; 


mut after reading it over twice tore it up, saying, 


he did so, 

‘Tt reads like mockery. 
bread, and it seems like ¢ 

rhen he tried it ¢ 
This answer he was also about 
he himself with the 


She asked me for 


U 


ing her a stone.” 
iin, but not much more to 


his satisfaction. 


lestroying, but checked 


word 


+ 
{ 


} 


I 
better 


‘“*T migh 


ad 


en forty letters, and the last would 
the Let this 


no than first. one 
And he folded, sealed, and directed it. The 
next mail that left Westbrook bore it away for 
ts remote destination. Let us return to Mrs. 
Maynard. 
‘“*We should have had an answer from Mr. 
1. 


Fleetwood two d: 
The daughter sighed, but did not answer. 
** What time does the mail from the East 
come in, Alice ?” 
** At four o'clock. 
** And it is five now?’ 
‘* Yes, ma’am.” 
**Won’t you put on your bonnet and stey 
over to the post-offic e?” 
Alice went, but returned, as on the two pre 
vious days, with nothing in her hand. 


iys ago, Alice.” 


’ 


TORDS. 


ame in. 
‘ None,” 
* Oh, why 
not from Mr. Fle 


] 


TV 


in this world. 
Another day of wait 
whicl 


light of a 


ing, it 


hope 1 maketh the 
the 


wearily away. 


toner fi 


k 
post-office 
in her hand, 
envel ype she rea 
‘© WesTBROOK 


dire c 
heart-bound, 


4 


ecter than her foot 
in back home, 
m Westbrook!” she ct 


he room where 


6s A and fre 
out, eagerly, as she entered t 
mother sat anxiously awaiting her. 

The hands of Mrs. Maynard shook sh 
opened and unfolded the long hoped-for answer 
l contents fully understood 

Alice, l 


her mother 


as 


It was brief, and its 


a few moments. whose eves were fixe 
gerly upon 
lence, } 
and the look « 
terly. Ther 
her h 
hide it fr 
of one wh 


letter, Alice re 


“ My Drar 


in 


SW grow 


re 
er ce 


f hopeful 


the letter dropped to the 


, ] 


xpectation die 


inds were held up against her face so 
m view, and she 
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‘‘ Words do not feed the hungry nor clothe the 
naked,” answered Mrs. Maynard, in some bitter- 
ness of tone. 

She had scarcely said this when the door of 
the h they itting. was pushed 
open, and a boy about ten years old, barefoc ved 
and meagrely clad, came in with a pitcher in 
one hand and a small basket in the other. 

‘¢ Mother sent these, Miss Maynard,” he said, 


with a pleased s1 Th 


room in whic were § 


) 


nile 


on his face. 1e pitcher 
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was filled with n milk, and there was a loaf | for many moments ; then she opens 
of bread, hot from the oven, in the basket. | whi > held in her hand, and read 
‘She says, please accept them.” poe 
‘Your mother is very kind, Henry,” repli **Tt reads differently now. 
Mrs. Maynard. ‘*'Tell her that I'm very much; Mr. Fleetwood. It is hard, 
obliged to her.” upon us their long accumul | 
‘And she’s very much obliged to you,” said | earthly props suddenly removed. 
the boy. It seems as if he 
‘For what, Henry ?” What he had to give he 
‘Don't you know?” And the boy looked at | thank him with grateful fee ling 
her in a pleased way. a Father in heaven, and I will lo 
Mrs. Maynard shook her head. in these days of darkness. He w 
‘Don't you remember, one day, when I was} way. W ho knows but the path 
over here, that you asked me if I could read?” | before us?” 
‘I've forgotten.” ‘*My own thought, mother. There 
‘We haven't, then, mother and I. You} than forty children in this town who 
asked me if I could read, and I said no. Then} ing up in as much ignorance as Her 
you told me that I must learn right away; and} his sister. Their parents will n 
you got a book and showed me my A B C’s; | send them to school. These child 
making me go over them a good many times un- | mortal souls, and almost infinite ca 
til I knew them all by heart. ‘Then you gave | will be developed for good or for evil. 
me the book. I have studied in it almost every | God’s children. Let us care for the 
day, and now I ean spell in two syllables.” will care for us. Let us take this 
And this is why your mother sent me such land this pitcher of milk as the 
a nice loaf of bread, and a pitcher of new milk ?” | providence toward us. 


ati 


‘Yes, ma’am.”’ such trust will not be in vain. 

‘*You can’t read yet ?” letter has turned the channel « 

‘No, ma’am.” a new direction. May God rew 

‘Then you must bring your book over, and | he has said to us in this om 
let me give you another lesson.” said so kindly and so wisely! 

**Oh, will you?” A light like sunshine cam The daughter's hope and faith flowed int 
ther’s hans: They were not | 

‘Yes, Henry, and with pleasure. You may | indulgent women. All they asked wz 
come every day if you will.” shown their work; and now, in thei 

‘¢May I? Oh, that will be good! nd Mr seemed to be lying all around them. 
Maynard—” Henry checked himself. e evi On the next day Henry Auld came ove 
dently wished to go a little farther. his sister Katy, and received the promis 

‘* What is it, Henry?” said Mrs. Maynard, | sons. 
encouragingly. ‘** Do you know any other little boys a1 

‘May I bring Katy along sometimes? She, who wish to learn how to read ?” aske 
wants to learn so badly. She ’most knows her | Maynard, as the children were goingeaway. 
letters.” |} ‘*Oh, yes, I know a good many,” 

‘* Why yes, Henry. Brin, Katy by all means. | Henry, and then stood waiting to hear 
Alice will teach her.” | would come next. 

Henry glanced toward Alice, as if not fully ‘*Bring them along when you come t 
satisfied in regard to her view of the case. But | row,” said Mrs. Maynard. ‘“ It will be a 
she gave him an assuring smile and word, and | to teach half a dozen as two.” 
the boy ran home with light feet to tell the good **Won't Tom Jones be glad, though 
news. heard Henry say to his sister as they went 

‘“What does this mean, Alice?” said Mrs. | through the gate. 

Maynard, looking at her daughter with a coun- Three months went by, and yet Mr. Fle 
tenance through which a dim light seemed break- | received no response to the answer which he 
ing. given to Mrs. Maynard’s imploring letter. 

‘*Tt may be true what Mr. Fleetwood says,” | did not reme mber distinctly what he ha 
replied Alice; ‘‘the work that God has for| ten. He only knew that he had sent her m 
us to do may be now lying, all unseen, around | words when she asked for deeds. He 
=.” thought of her without a troubled nie 

‘* This is no mere chance,” remarked Mrs. ‘* How cold and heartless that letter mus 
Maynard, in a thoughtful way. have seemed!” he would say to himself son 

‘*Don’t you remember,” said Alice, ‘‘how times. ‘‘ Ah, if she really knew how it wv 
often dear father used to say that there was no! with me! If she could see into my br 
such thing’as chance? that the hand of Provi-| poor woman! But she is in the hands of Gi 
dence was in every event? I felt, while reading | and He is the friend who sticketh closer than 
Mr. Fleetwood’s letter, as if it was father who. brother.” 
was speaking to us.” | At last there came a reply to his words of en- 

Mrs. Maynard shut her eyes and sat very still |couragement and hope, which, though flowing 


into the boy’s face. m« 
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1: from his heart, seemed to grow so cold in 
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and responsible mission 
1 Missi 
if th be 
: the slavery n. In the House, on 
11th of April, the bill for the admission of Kansas, 
! » Constitution lately fram Wyat 
v a majority of 134 to 73; in 
een referred to the Committe 1 T 
The Tariff, the Homestead Bill, and th 
Railroad Bill have been discussed at 1 
ithout any positive action being taken.—S i 
Wilson has introduced a bill providing more ef- | was in : 
lly for the suppression of the slave-trade. It | tration. 
for five swift steamers, adapted for service on denied by members 
ist of Africa; offers $100 bounty for each - Walker at first refu 
pped African delivered to a United States mar : | mittee; but fir 
ikes the ownership and fitting out of slavers pi- | eral purport of its contents could be prov 
ut substitutes imprisonment for life for the | it to the Committ after making a k 
penalty ; and requires American sels sold | which he reviewed his whole connec 
to return to the United States for ew rey iffairs of Kar 
r.—lIn the House the Covode Investig: r | that th hen I 
( mittee succeeded in procuring the publication | framed by members of tl rnment, he wa 


t 
} 
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f the letter of instructions written in July, 1857, | vinced that it was.done without the sanction or ap 
Mr. Buchanan to Hon. Robert J. Walker, then Gov- proval of the Presiient. Mr. ck, the Attorney 
rof Kansas. In this letter the President says: | General, was among those who denied the existens 

Is | of this letter of the President; and Mr. Walk« 


} e 


‘The point on which your and our success depends 

» submission of the Constitution to the people, | considering this det ial as equivalent to a charge of 
id by the people I mean, and I have no doubt you | falsehood, challenged Mr. Black, who refused to ac- 
an, the actual bona fid: residents, who have been | « pt the invitation to the field. 

r enough in the Territory to identify themselves The Lovejoy and Pryor fracas in the House, noted 
its fate. The Legislature determined three | in our last Record, nearly occasioned a duel betwe 
iths as the period of residence to entitle persons | Messrs. Pryer and Potter of Wisconsin. Mr. P 

to vote for members of the Convention; and if the | made 1e corrections in the report of his sp 

ntion should think proper to adopt the same | the Union; Mr. Pryor erased these from the print- 
period to entitle individuals to vote {vr or against | er’s manuscript; Mr. animadverted severely 
he Constitution, it appears to me this would be rea- | upon this proceeding; Mr. Pryo nt him a chal- 
sonable, On the question of submitting the Consti- | lenge; Mr. Potter accepted it, naming bowie-knives 
tution to the bona Jide resident settlers of Kansas I | as the weapons; Mr. Pryor’s second refused to a 
im willing to stand or fall. It is the principle of | cept the terms, on the ground that the weapons w 
the Kansas-Nebraska Bill, the principle of popular | barbarous and inhuman, and not in use amor 
sovereignty, and the principle at the foundation of | tlemen; Mr. Lander, the second of Mr. Po 

ll popular government. The more it is discussed | plied that his pri 1 considered the practice of 

the stronger it will become. Should the Convention | dueling barbar and inhuman, but having been 
of Kansas adopt this principle ali will be settled har- | challenged on a¢ t of what he had said in Con 
moniously, and you will return triumphantly from | gress, he : ted, and not being accustomed to the 
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This platform, presented by Mr. Avery, of North 
Carolina, was voted for in the Committee by the 
delegates from the 15 Slaveholding States, and by 
those from and California. ‘The minority 
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follows: 
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The Legislature of the State of New York 
journed April 17. The following embraces 
rincipal business of the session : 


resent. 


The completion of the canal enlargement has been pro 
ided for, and the last tax levied for it.—The Pro Rata 
tailroad Freight bill was passed by the Assembly, but fail- 

ed in the Senate.—The Railroad Toll bill falls through by 
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lalajara; while the Liberalists have the entire coast 
on both sides of the continent. Their object is to 
ret possession of the capit il. If they can accom- 
plish this the contest will be brought to a speedy 
But they have no money with which to 
carry on the ir ope rations, and there seems to be lit- 
) of their receiving any substantial aid at 
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The annexation of the Italian Duchies and the 
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Romagna to Sardinia, and of Savoy to France, not- 
withstanding the objections, avowed or secret, of the 
Powers of Europe, may be considered as accomplish- 
ed facts. The King of Sardinia, in a speech deliv- 
ered in the hall of the Senate on the 2d of April, 
said, that the last time he had opened the Parlia- 
ment it was amidst the troubles of Italv; but now, 
thanks to the exertions of a magnanimous ally, and 
the valor and sacrifices of the soldiers and people, 
an invasion had been repulsed, Lombardy had been 
freed, and the representatives of the people were as- 
sembled around him; two nations who had a com- 
munity of origin and destiny had been consolidated. 
He had found it necessary to make some sacrifices, 
and had, reserving the vote of the people, conclud- 
ed a treaty for the ‘‘reunion of Savoy and Nice with 
France. In entering upon the new order of things 


the welfare of the people and the greatness of the | 


country—which was no longer the lialy of the Ro- 





{ 


mans or of the Middle Ages—was to be consulted. 
Italy must no longer be left a field open to foreign 
ambition, but must, for the future, be the Italy of 
the Italians.”—In Savoy the question of annexation 
to France was submitted to popular vote on the 
22d of April; the result was a vote in its favor.— 
Austria,* Prussia, and Switzerland, protest against 
these measures of annexation. The Pope, also, on 
the 26th of March, issued a bull of ‘‘ major excom- 
munication” against all those who have promised 
aid or counseled rebellion, invasion, or usurpation in 
the Romagna ; and the Papal Government has form- 


| ally protested against the annexation of the Lega- 
| tions to Sardinia. 





Insurrectionary movements, 
which were repressed, have occurred in Spain and 
the two Sicilies. The preliminaries of peace be- 
tween Spain and Morocco have been adjusted. Mo- 
rocco cedes some territory to Spain, and makes in- 
demnity for the expenses of the war. 








Literary 


Harper's Series of School and Family Readers, by 
Marcivs Wittson. (Published by Harper and 
Brothers.) The friends of education, especially 
those devoted to the duties of practical instruction, 
will.receive this new manual with a hearty wel- 
come, both on account of the novelty of the plan 
and the ingenuity and excellence of its execution. 
The author is himself an experienced teacher of 
youth, and has brought to the preparation of his 
work not only a rare fertility of resource, but no 
small degree of practical sagacity, which has evi- 
dently been exercised to advantage in the daily rou- 
tine of the school-room. He has employed the leisure 
of several years in perfecting his method and com- 
pleting the necessary details, so that the series pos- 
sesses a solidity and permanence of character which 
can seldom be claimed in manuals of elementary in- 
struction. It is no less than fourteen years ago that 
the plan was submitted to that distinguished educa- 
tionist, Mr. Horace Mann, from whom it received 
the warmest approval, although he was in doubt 
whether the expense attending the thorough picto- 
rial illustrations, which form an essential feature of 
the series, would not place it beyond the reach of 
the great mass of children in the public schools of 
this country. The difficulty is obviated, however, 
by furnishing the books at an equally low price with 
other Readers, the first cost of which was not one- 
tenth the cost of these. The main idea of Mr. Will- 
son in preparing the series was to popularize the 
higher branches of English study to the capacities 
of children, so that they might obtain some usefal 
knowledge of the various departments of natural 
history and physical science while engaged in their 
erdinary reading exercises, At the same time the 
matter is arranged in a series of volumes, adapted 
to the wants of children of different ages and attain- 
ments, and forming a system of progressive Read- 
ers, by which the pupil is led on, by an agreeable 
succession, from the most simple to the higher and 
more difficult results of scientific investigation. Nu- 
merous selections, both in poetry and prose, produce 
a pleasing variety, and sustain a constant interest in 
the facts and principles that are expounded. The 
elements of elocution are taught in connection with 
the scientific illustrations in a manner to cultivate 
the habit of correct reading ; while its principles, as 
an art, are almost unconsciously impressed on the 
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memory. The series consists of eight volumes, 
namely, the Primer; six Readers, adapted to the dif- 
ferent classes in common schools ; and the Academ- 
ical Reader, suited to the capacity and wants of the 
most advanced rank of students in the higher sem- 
inaries of education. The beauty and attractive- 
ness of the execution of these manuals can be fully 
appreciated only from an actual examination of their 
pages. The typography is not only prepossessing 
in its appearance, but possesses a simple and finished 
elegance which is uncommon in school-books, and 
which would be creditable to works of the highest 
pretension and character. Of the engravings, with 
which each volume of the series abounds, many 
are specimens of admirable design and beautiful ex- 
ecution ; and all of them are free from the exaggera- 
tion, imperfect detail, and careless completion which, 
in numerous educational manuals, are so trying to 
the patience of the teacher and so injurious to the 
taste of the pupil. It is no small boon to supply 
the means of thus presenting to the eye of the 
young the elements of beauty. ‘Many of our readers 
can remember the hideous caricatures with which 
the love of art was nurtured in their youthful days. 
If these have, to a great extent, been banished from 
the school-room, it is rarely that their place has been 
filled by productions of such excellent taste as are 
found in the present volumes, 

The Pioneers, Preachers, and People of the Missis- 
sippt Valley, by Witt1am Heyry Mitsury. (Pub- 
lished by Derby and Jackson.) The recollections 
of boyhood and the experience of mature life have 
made the Great West a land of enthusiastic interest 
to the writer of this volume. His young imagina- 
tion was powerfully excited by the spectacle of the 
bread and flowery savaimnas, the island-like groves 
arrayed in their robes of emerald, the mighty rivers 
giving a fresh beauty to the luxuriant scenery of 
the virgin forests; nor has the enchantment yet 
passed away from his memory ; to him the West is 
still half dream, half reality. He has, accordingly, 
engaged in the composition of this work, not only 
under the stimulus of intellectual activity, but with 
a strong feeling of personal sympathy. The pages 
are alive with emotion, and the sentiments of ad- 
miration, in which he freely indulges, come spon- 
taneously from the heart. Among the topics to 
which the volume is devoted are the original French 
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explorers of the Mississippi Valley ; the war of Pon- 
tiac; the cabin homes of the wilderness at the be- 
ginning of the Revolution, and during its progress ; 
the old preachers and their preaching ; and the elo- 
quence and humor of the Western mind. The con- 
cluding chapter on the past, present, and future of 
the Great Valley is written in the spirit of hopeful 
promise, and amply sustains its cheering views by 
statistical facts. Some of Mr. Milburn’s statements 
on this subject are sufficiently striking to be repeat- 
ed in this place. The northwestern portion of the 
valley, lying between the Ohio, the Lakes, and the 
Mississippi, and comprising over two hundred and 
sixty thousand square miles, so recently as 1754 con- 
tained five little French towns, with about one thou- 
sand inhabitants, and no other European settle- 
ments. The first State admitted into the Union 
from it was Ohio, in 1802. The earliest English 
settlements within Ohio were in 1774, but none was 
of any importance until the settlement of Marietta 
in 1788, when the English inhabitants were proba- 
bly about five thousand. Within three quarters of 
a century this portion of the great valley has grown 
into enormous dimensions. Five great States oc- 
cupy its territory; seven millions of people inhabit 
it; its farms give an annual product not less than 
three hundred millions of dollars in value ; its mines, 
eighty millions; its lumber, seventy millions; its 
manufactories, a hundred and thirty millions; its 
fisheries, three millions. It has more than nine 
thousand miles of railroads; fourteen hundred miles 
of canals; seven thousand miles of telegraph. Nor 
has the progress of the Northwest been confined to 
material interests. It has built eight thousand 
churches, which will hold four millions of people ; 
fifty colleges, and twenty-five thousand schools, with 
a million and a half of pupils; and it supports a 
thousand newspapers, twelve hundred public libra- 
ries, and innumerable scientific and literary socie- 
ties. Mr. Milburn regards this immense valley as 
the hospitable city of refuge for the poor and op- 
pressed of other lands. He cherishes no fear of evil 
consequences from the admixture of men of differ- 
ent races, different religions, different modes and de- 
grees of cultivation. There is room for them all, 
and all are needed. So far as human foresight can 
discern, a future of marvelous grandeur and power 
awaits the nation of the Great Valley. Its millions 
of inhabitants, masters of an almost fabulous wealth, 
may look forward to the day when they shall rule 
the destinies of the New World. Aspiring to the 
chief place in the long panorama of human history, 
it may become a monument of intellectual power, 
of exalted moral worth, of genuine Christian good- 
ness, presenting a fabric of beauty and strength be- 
yond even the most brilliant dreams of Utopia, or 
the loftiest speculations of philosophy. 

The Mill on the Floss, by GeorGr Extor, author 
of ‘‘ Adam Bede.” (Published by Harper and Broth- 
ers.) The masterly delineations of character, com- 
bined with the minute sketches and skillful coloring 
of details, which distinguish the productions of this 
writer, have naturally provoked inquiry as to the se- 
cret of their authorship. It is now, however, well 
understood that the person who rejoices in the pseu- 
donym of George Eliot is a lady named Evans, who 
has heretofore been eminently successful in a differ- 
ent branch of literature. The delight which has 
been enjoyed in the perusal of ‘‘ Adam Bede” by 
thousands of readers will, to a great extent, be re- 
newed by the present remarkable story. It is found- 
ed on scenes of country life in England ; the charac- 





ters are all taken from the humbler classes of soci- 
ety; and the plot is constructed of elements in, the 
everyday experience of the great world of industry 
and business. With these slight materials we have 
a narrative blending the fierce struggles of passion 
with a curious painting of manners; the peculiar- 
ities of individual character are presented in bold re- 
lief, but without caricature; scenes of natural pa- 
thos alternate with descriptions of vulgar preten- 
sion; and the whole is pervaded with an air of such 
intense reality that you seem to have been a wit- 
ness of the incidents of the tale rather than the sub- 
ject of the ingenious illusions of the artist. Rarely 
are such powerful effects produced with such slight 
appeals to the imagination. The author calls in 
the aid of no ghosts or hybrids; deals neither with 
‘¢vorgons nor chimeras dire ;” indulges in no flights 
of morbid or perverted sentiment ; exhibits no con- 
vulsions of her own heart for artistic purposes; but 
trusting alone to the perennial feelings of human 
nature, in the free exercise both of its dignity and 
its waywardness, has constructed a work of fiction 
which, for force, pathos, and genuineness of repre- 
sentation, has few recent parallels. 

Critical and Miscellaneous Essays: Collected and 
Republished by Tuomas CartyLe. (Published by 
Brown and Taggard.) The very essence of Carlyle’s 
great and audacious nature is more signally exhibited 
in the critical essays, biographical sketches, and mis- 
cellaneous papers which, half sportively, half earnest- 
ly, he threw off at a heat in the earlier stages of his 
literary career, than in the works of greater pretense 
and elaboration, which are the fruit of wide historic- 
al research and dogged perseverance in composition. 
Many of these productions are pervaded by a kindly 
and genial spirit—rich in touches of a fine humanity 
—revealing a noble vein of personal sympathies— 
flavored by a racy and generous humor—clothed in 
a quaint, Richterian diction, without the crabbed 
asperity of his ‘‘latter-days”, and abounding in cu- 
rious out-of-the-way learning, as well as in marvel- 
ous insight and acute dissection of character. The 
present collection, in four shapely volumes, and with 
all the tasteful typographical appliances of the Riv- 
erside press, will be welcomed by the admirers of 
Carlyle as an unimpeachable edition of his most re- 
markable early writings. It contains the admirable 
expositions and criticisms of German literature which 
have done so much to stimulate the intelligent study 
of that language in this country; the sketches of 
French history and biography which grew out of 
Carlyle’s labors on the French Revolution: the in- 
comparable essays on Johnson, Burns, and Sir Wal- 
ter Scott; and a variety of shorter articles, which 
can scarcely be arranged in any specific category. 
The volumes are accompanied with a copious sum- 
mary of contents and an accurate index, which great- 
ly facilitate the convenience of reference, and leave 
nothing to be desired, in that respect, on the part of 
the reader. 

The Life of Stephen A, Douglas, by James W. 
SHEAHAN. (Published by Harper and Brothers.) A 
biography of the distinguished Illinois Senator, writ- 
ten by one who agrees fully with him in political 
views, and ‘‘ who, since the passage of the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act, has been engaged in maintaining be- 
fore the people of Illinois the wisdom, justice, and 


| expediency of the policy of the Democratic party 


upon the question of Slavery in the Territories.” It 
presents a complete account of the life and public 
services of Mr. Douglas, an exposition of his princi- 
ples in legislation and politics, and copious specimens 
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of his popular and parliamentary eloquence. The | history, from modern civilization, and from the in- 


writer has aimed to confine himself strictly to the 
public career of Mr. Douglas, abstaining from irrele- 
vant details and comments on the acts of others. 
Our Living Representative Men, by Joun SAVAGE. 
(Published by Childs and Peterson.) The prominent 


men who have been named as candidates for the | 


next Presidency are here sketched in a series of bio- 


tiality of statement rather than at brilliancy of de- 
lineation or rhetorical flourishes. The facts made 
use of in the volume have been derived from public 
and official records, from information furnished by 
numerous eminent political and literary men, and 
from the personal knowledge of the writer, whose 


ternal characteristics of Holy Writ. In treating the 
subject, the author, although compelled to repeat 
many of the arguments which are familiar to read- 
ers conversant with theological discussion, has not 
servilely followed the track of any previous writer, 
but has taken his point of view from the position of 


| an independent and secular thinker. 
graphical essays, which aim at accuracy and impar- | 


Popular Astronomy, by O. M. Mrrcuer, LL.D. 


| (Published by Phinny, Blakeman, and Mason.) The 
| method adopted by Professor Mitchel in the compo- 


connection with the press at Washington gave him | 


peculiar advantages for the preparation of the work. 
Of the list of possible aspirants for the succession 
there are names which can not fail to suit the read- 
er, whatever his political relations and principles. 
It comprises, in alphabetical order, a distinguished 
roll of statesmen, soldiers, and politicians, including 
Banks, Bates, Bell, Botts, Breckinridge, Brown, 
Cameron, Chase, Cobb, Crittenden, Cushing, Dallas, 
Davis, Dayton, Dickinson, Douglas, Everett, Fill- 
more, Frémont, Guthrie, Hammond, Houston, Hun- 
ter, Johnson, Lane, McLean, Orr, Read, Seward, 
Seymour, Slidell, Stephens, Wise, and Wool. In 


| Marquis de H 


compiling the work Mr. Savage has abstained from | 


critical estimates of the character or principles of the 


individuals whose biographies are presented, leaving | 


their position to be understood from the record of 
their public words and acts. He has performed his 
by no means easy task with evident honesty of in- 
tention, and with perhaps as much success as the 
nature of the subject permits. The interest of his 
work is not limited to the pendency of the election, 


but contains a great amount of valuable material for | 


future reference. 
Stories of Rainbow and Lucky, by Jacon Apport. 


(Published by Harper and Brothers.) The closing | 


volume of this favorite juvenile series has recently 
been issued under the title of ‘‘Selling Lucky.” It 
abounds in the familiar details, lively descriptions, 


and happy illustrations, which give such an interest | 


to Mr. Abbott’s writings for young people. 
American History, by Jacon Asporr. (Publish- 


Abbott gives the commencement of a popular his- 
tory of this country, which he intends to continue 
through a series of volumes, extending from the 


sition of this volume is distinguished by its clearness 
of arrangement, precision of statement, consecutive 
progress, and adaptation to the popular mind. It ‘s 
devoted to the description of the sun, planets, satel- 
lites, and comets, with an explanation of the laws 
which reduce their wonderful phenomena to a svs- 
tem of order and harmony. As an exposition of the 
principal facts established by modern astronomy, 
combining exactness of detail with liveliness and 
even eloquence of illustration, this work has few, if 
any, rivals among the popular scientific treatises of 
the day. 

Memoir of the Duchess of Orleans, translated from 
the French. (Published by Charles Scribner.) The 
materials of this volume consist of a memoir by the 
, Which is an interesting narrative 
of the varied and peculiar fortunes of the subject, 
and a collection of souvenirs and original letters by 
Professor Schubert of Germany, who was the family 
tutor of the Duchess of Orleans. The work derives 
not a little interest from the character of the Duch- 
ess, which was equally remarkable for loveliness and 
heroism, especially during her troubled career after 
the abdication of Louis Philippe. The translation 
shows fidelity and considerable skill, and will be re- 
garded as a valuable accession to biographical read, 
ing. 

Old Leaves, Gathered from “ Household Words.” 
By W. Henry Wits. (Published by Harper and 
Brothers.) <A collection of popular contributions to 
Household Words, illustrative of civic and social life 
in the British metropolis. It presents a series of 
lively sketches of several of the prominent institu- 
tions of that city, with frequent glimpses of the in~ 





| ferior social strata, which serve as the basis of mod-~ 
| ern civilization, 
ed by Sheldon and Co.) In this neat volume Mr. | 


Poems, Lyric and Idyllic, by Evmunp CLARENCE 


| SrepMAN, (Published by Charles Scribner.) In 


earliest periods to the present time. The portion | 


now issued comprises a succinct account of the abo- 
rigines, describing their social condition, peculiar 


habits and customs, and mental characteristics. It | 


is written in a fivent and easy style, and abounds in 


familiar illustrations, but without pretension to his- | 


torical research or original discussion. The author 
has suceeeded in his professed purpose, which was to 
furnish all that is essential for the general reader to 
understand in respect to the subject of it, while for 
those who have time for more extended studies, it 
may serve as an introduction to other and more co- 
pious sources of information. 

The Bible and Social Reform, by R. H. Trier, 
A.M. (Published by James Challen and Son.) The 
usual evidences of the genuineness, authenticity, 
and inspiration of the Scriptures are presented in 
the introductory portions of this volume in a lucid 
and forcible manner. The practical influence of the 
Bible on the condition and progress of society is there 
illustrated by considerations derived from ancient 


| 


this volume we find the productions of a mind nat- 
urally attuned to the expression of melody, but one 
not vet fully master of its own powers of reflection 
or illustration. Several of the descriptive poems 
are of unusual excellence; most of the volume be~ 
trays a genuine gift of song, and indicates the prom- 
ise of a brilliant future. 

J. M. Emerson and Co, have published an excel- 
lentchromo-lithographicengraving of Rosa Bonheur’s 
great picture of the * Horse Fair.” The painting is 
too well known in this country to need any descrip- 
tion. Its distinguishing merit is its simplicity of 
conception and its perfect fidelity to nature. These 


| qualities are apparent in the numerous engravings 


and photographs which have been issued. In this 
print, in addition to the faithfulness with which the 
drawing has been executed, the brillianey and har- 
mony of the coloring of the original picture is very 
satisfactorily represented. It is altogether the best 
specimen of printing in colors which has been pro- 
duced in this country, and the very moderate price 
at which it is sold piaces it within the reach of those 
to whom costly works of art are unattainable, 














Chitor’s 
MERICAN CULTURE: ITS CHARACTER- 
ISTICS AND DEFECTS.—Men feel the need 
of virtues much more than the need of virtue. Few 
are so blind or so corrupt as net to see the necessity 
in daily life for the practice of truthfulness, hon- 
esty, and thrift. Where these are wanting we are 
* as unfit to appear in society as if we were destitute 
of decent clothing. But the principle of virtue it- 
self is something too pure and lofty to be subject to 
such considerations as a mere outside respectability 
or a conventional utility. For the sake of the good 
opinions of men, for the sake of commercial credit 
and worldly success, we may be industrious, just, 
and upright. No higher element may enter into 
our calculation of the value of these qualities than 
controls our estimate of productive land and profit- 
able machinery. But this mercenary goodness soon 
reaches its limit. It can not penetrate below ap- 
pearances. It is a part of our apparel, not of our 
blood and spirit. The sentiment of virtue itself, 
which feeds our inward being and nourishes it for 
immortality, is a divine sentiment; and hence nei- 
ther men nor angels can call it forth into activity. 
The fidelity of Abdiel, the valor of Gabriel, the fel- 
lowship of Raphael can no more awaken its vigor 
than the rude peasant who toils in our fields, or the 
little children playing around our feet. The infinite 
One has reserved this prerogative to himself. 

So, too, with culture. A man may cultivate his in- 
tellect simply because the intellect is an earthly pow- 
er which is capable of vast achievements. Learning, 
talent, genius, are conservative forces that society 
is compelled to have, and therefore the rewards at- 
tached to them. Then, again, they are creative 
energies essential to progress. The instinct of so- 
ciety honors these things because it knows that in- 
tellect must write its books, ordain its laws, fulfill 
its hopes. A man’s personal instincts are pretty 
generally the counterpart of public instincts; and 
hence, as society encourages intellect on' account of 
its selfish advantages, rating its service by the houses 
it builds, by the stately ships it constructs, by the 
wise legislation it'adopts, by the literature, science, 
and art that enrich and adorn its outward exist- 
ence, it usually happens that intellect itself con- 
forms to this worldly standard, The result is that 
intellect is a trade, a poor and meagre artisanship, 
a manufacturing business, like boots and shoes, tin- 
ware, and wooden clocks. We call some branches 
of intellectual labor by the name of professions ; but 
really, for the most part, they are trades, seeking 
no other aim than to use law, medicine, and the 
press just as their less honored brethren employ 
steam-engines to move machinery. The ruling tend- 
ency of intellect in this age is to materialize itself 
by looking downward instead of upward, to consult 
the needs of public opinion rather than the wants of 
the soul, to be enslaved to the senses instead of en- 
joying the supreme dignity of its own birth-right. 
But no culture can long survive such treachery as 
this. If the fruits of men’s minds are to be gath- 
ered into store-houses and barns, then, like the fruits 
of the earth, they must decay and die. If the pre- 
cious coin of thought and sensibility is put into 
chests and vaults, the moth and the rust must cor- 
rupt and destroy them. 

Any impulse to action that the intellect origin- 
ates is sure to fall under the tyranny of the senses, 
No matter what this impulse is, whether toward the 
majesty of science, or in the direction of the minute 





Calle, 


details of business; whether prompting to the pur- 
suits of literature, or to the toil of mechanical life, 
its effect is the same. Scholarship is no freer from 
its curse than handicraft. The greatest astronomer, 
if left to the natural instincts of the intellect, is no 
more elevated by his science than the common sailor 
who reaps the benefit of his calculations. For the 
intellect is not competent of itself to ennoble our 
nature. Its ordinary motives are transient and su- 
perficial ; its purposes are partial, not complete ; its 
ends terminate in present gratifications. Nor can 
it be otherwise. Adapted to the outward world by 
means of our physical organization, seeing through 
the eye, hearing through the ear, feeling through 
those nerves that quiver every instant with impres- 
sions more or less intense from the manifold forms 
of matter closely encircling us, delighting in the pal- 
pable, content to refine the sensual into the sensu- 
ous, intellect can not transcend its earthly func- 
tions, and open our hearts to those sublime spiritual- 
ities that hold our manhood and our manhood'’s des- 
tiny. Take logic on its own ground, and its cer- 
tainties are an elaborated pomp of nothingness. 
Demonstrate the profoundest truths, and the man 
who hears you may retire from your presence less 
of a man for your skill and patience. The dead 
things in the mind are always certainties. So, like- 
wise, of the imagination, Give it beauty, give it 
images of transcendent loveliness, and it may derive 
no more benefit than the dew-drop derives from the 
light in its bosom or the peacock from its gay feath- 
ers. The intellect, according to God's law, is the 
creature of the spirit—that spirit which lies deeper 
than the quickened sense and thrilling nerves. In- 
tellect must be its servant. It must receive from 
that spirit, taught by infinite truth, inspired by in- 
finite beauty, consecrated by the indwelling of in- 
finite love, its guidance, its stern monitions, its holy 
gladness. With the senses of that spirit it must 
see and hear, or phantoms will delude and destroy. 
That wonderful mastery which intellect acquires 
over external objects is not the mastery of sover- 
eignty but of submission ; and just in proportion as 
reason, imagination, and feeling are exalted through 
the agency of those objects, they must yield in hu- 
mility, in self-awe, to the authority of God's image 
—the immortal spirit. 

The most marked effect of American institutions 
and life, so far as the past and the present are con- 
cerned, has been to stimulate the practical intellect 
to its utmost extent of activity, No wonder, for the 
intellect never had such a work set before its facul- 
ties. Face to face with nature—bald and bleak na- 
ture—this has been the moral of our history. Ev- 
ery thing was to be created—institutions, homes, 
trade, commerce, the means of life, the resources of 
progress. The great problem has been worked out, 
and to-day we are a vast and prosperous people, free 
but not freemen, alive but dead. Tested by the 
fruits of industry, by the expansion of trade and 
commerce, by all the elements of worldly independ- 
ence, we have had magnificent success. But it is 
one thing to conquer circumstances ; it is altogether 
another thing to build up such a condition of society 
as shall fulfill the beneficent purposes of its exist- 
ence. The popular belief among our countrymen 
consists in the sentiment that to subdue the adverse 
circumstances in one’s existence, so as to secure a 
large and satisfying prosperity, is the main requi- 
site to a condition in life. We lay the emphasis on 
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condition simply as the equivalent of plenty and 
ease, The fashionable creed, accepted and obeyed 
by all ranks of our citizens, verifies itself in splendid 
edifices, in lucrative stocks, in widening fields of en- | 
terprise. 

Men can not live for the senses without degener- 
ating into brutes. But men may live for the senses 
and the intellect, and thus attain a certain degree 
of refinement that shall disguise the real evils of 
their condition. They are savages nolonger. They 
are civilized beings: but is the idea of society the 
substitution of brick houses for bamboo huts? Is 
it a change of food from acorns or rice to roast beef 
and plum-pudding ? 

Now, just at this point, we are in serious danger ; 
for nothing is more certain than that the material 
aspects of our civilization are not only acquiring a 
greater control over tastes and habits, but are sub- | 
ordinating the public opinion, the education, and, to | 
some extent, even the religion of the country to their 
strength and sway. 

Without doubt a high state of material civiliza- 
tion is invaluable to a people. It isa physical body 
to the social spirit. Nor is there any thing more 
wonderful in the arrangements of Providence than 
that slow but steady process by which society forms 
this strange and complicated structure for its cor- 
poreal habitation. What a gigantic osseous skeleton 
this, with its myriad muscles and pulleys, with its 
nicely-adjusted members, with its keen and active 
senses! A pulsating globe were not a grander mira- 
ele. Within this vast frame-work, fitted so exactly 
to the needs and faculties of the indwelling soul, we 
have a mighty brain teeming with thoughts far- 
reaching and profound, yet holding the least inter- 
est of life beneath their microscopic glance. Then, 
too, it has a heart whose valves expand and contract 
with a force compared to which all machinery is | 
as the feebleness of an insect. What instruments 
of locomotion, what a net-work of nerves, what 
organs of action, of reception, of assimilation, of 
growth! 

But yet it is only a body, and just as the beauti- 
ful eye and the marvelous brain are simply common | 
dust if the spirit is withdrawn, so is this material | 
civilization fit for nothing but to return to the earth | 

| 





whence it was taken if the soul of society fails to 
give it vitality. Intellect can not make this civil- 
ization a living-thing. Intellect is not life, but one 
of the humbler forms through which the principle | 
of life is manifested. Itis not the image of God, but 
the sign of that image ; not the man himself, but the | 
type of his beauty and glory. The light that shines 
through reason and imagination, illumining the dark- | 
ness of human footsteps and shedding its radiance on | 
our advancing way, is but reflected light from that 
central source of spirituality on which the splendors 
of the Infinite fall. And this divine spirituality is 
as necessary for society as for each individual man. | 
When it is wanting we only build our houses with 
somewhat more of skill and finish than the bird 
fashions its nest. If intellect alone direct: us we | 
gather food as ants of a larger size, and enjoy our | 
luxuries as bees of a more intelligent nature. Ele- 
gant animals, indeed, but animals nevertheless—sub- | 
sisting in the present, dead to the past, dead to the | 
future—interpreting none of the symbols of experi- | 
ence—none the wiser for what we suffer, and utterly 
deaf to those prophetic oracles that evermore beseech 
us to listen to the utterances of eternity. 

Our countrymen have prepared themselves this | 
magnificent body of material civilization. So far 


| swift to run, our hands broad and brawny. 





the frame-work has been made solid and substantial. 
The good earth has furnished her best lime for the 
bones and her iron for the blood. Our nerves are 
full of electric fire, our eyes are telescopic, our feet 
In this 
body, too, a huge brain is working, its tremendous 
forces alive with fresh and vigorous strength, both 
concentrated and diffused, and marshaling its ener- 
gies every new day as though it had hitherto been 
engaged in preparatory skirmishes. Its thoughts 
leap down into the bowels of the old globe, and the 
iron mines draw out their long lines and count their 
extent by thousands of miles. Down, too, they go 
into the quarry, and stately homes arise to beautify 
the landscape. They spring into the oaks of the 
forest, and the oaks shape themselves into ships that 
oceans welcome, proud of their gallant bearing. En- 
terprises, institutions, reforms, report its romantic 
adventures. And this body is well fed, well clothed, 
well housed, and because of it butchers, and tailors, 
and carpenters see blessed days. But food, raiment, 
and edifices, despite of their costliness, beauty, and 
elegance, are of the earth earthy, and, by virtue of 
some mysterious law, are always tending to return 
to their original home. The foliage of the tree is 
but loaned, and after one summer the borrowed love- 
liness is returned. The gorgeous rainbow arches its 
own grave, for in an hour it is lost in the ocean. 
And our tenure on food, raiment, and edifices is no 
firmer, only a span longer, and earth claims them 
again to lock them within her grasp. To this fact 
we are blind, ay, dead. Strangers and aliens are 
we to the truth that we have dug up our civiliza- 
tion out of the ground, spun it from silk-worms, 
painted it with colors taken from vegetables and in- 
sects. Nor can we believe that our best bread is 
only dirt in a finer shape, and our wines the sap of 
vines. The sunshine has transformed them for us; 
yes, but neither they nor the sunshine, if the whole 
world were one bright and glowing tropic, can trans- 
form us from earthliness and vanity into firm and 
enduring manhood. 

Is our American life, then, grossly material? By 
no means, for nothing can be more untrue than the 
charge that we are a sensual people. Our position 
is midway between the sensual and the spiritual; a 
position in which the excitements of the lower and 
the higher nature are fiercely struggling for ascend- 
ency. It can not, however, be doubted that the in- 
tellectual culture of our country has been largely 
modified, if not indeed controlled, by the material 
elements of our civilization. To some extent this 
is unavoidable. Men must be educated in part by 
physical objects ; for nature first calls out the mind 
by means of its lower appetites. Food and raiment, 
comfort and ease, are the foundations of science and 
art, and to neglect these is to doom existence to 
poverty and wretchedness. But with us the evil is 
that the habitual cast of American thought is main- 
ly derived from these things, and instead of being 
used as stepping-stones to a purer and nobler life 
they are rested in as final and supreme gratifications. 
Intellect takes its tone from them, so much so that 
the most of our countrymen value their brains by 
the amount of earthly good they are capable of se- 
curing. Utility is our Decalogue. We have cul- 
ture, but it is culture directed to a specific worldly 
end. The great mass of our educated men look with 
indifference or scorn upon every kind of culture not 


| immediately related to their particular business ; and 


hence, so far from culture liberalizing taste and sen- 
timent, the most one-sided and narrow-minded peo- 
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ple in our country are found among our so-called in- 
telligent classes. 

The land is full of bitter and relentless partisan- 
ship. As a political evil this spirit of partisanship 
shows itself in a most threatening shape ; and to such 
proportions has it grown, that we have not half the 
enjoyment of our liberty. But this political parti- 
sanship would be a much more manageable thing if 
our whole life were not trained, in one form or an- 
other, in the temper of partisans. Yor what is par- 
tisanship but egoism in an intense degree? What 
is it but such an excessive devotion to our own opin- 
ions as shuts out the corrective and restraining in- 
fluence of other opinions? What is it but person- 
ality run mad? The necessary result of partial and 
limited culture—such culture as contemplates no- 
thing beyond a business, a profession, a calling, and 
binds down a man’s mind to one range of ideas and 
feelings—is to create a petty vanity, a dwarfing pre- 
judice, a miserable arrogance, that can see nothing 
good beyond its own creed. Thus it is that we have 
literary partisans, medical partisans, and pulpit par- 
tisans. The main evil, therefore, is not in our poli- 
ticians, but in the common and current mode of our 
culture. That culture is simply directed to the 
fact that intellect is an invaluable auxiliary to suc- 
cess in the world. Educate a man for a profession 
or vocation with the idea always before him that 
said profession or vocation is a means to a respecta- 
ble and profitable livelihood, and the inevitable con- 
sequence is, that the profession or vocation educates 
him. The man is made by his business, represents 
its relations to society, and beyond it he is nothing 
but a cipher or a bigot. But suppose that another 
plan is adopted. Suppose that while a profession or 
vocation is thoroughly taught, the manhood of life is 
duly respected as the first consideration. Suppose 
that a large outside culture—outside of the immedi- 
ate object in view—is strenuously urged as necessary 
not only to develop freedom and force of mind, but 
also to fit and furnish a man for any specialty in the 
world, the true spirit of culture is given, the excesses 
of the intellect are moderated, the faculties are 
balanced, and, above all, a moral status is secured 
which qualifies a man to entertain large views and 
allow full play to generous sympathies. 

Our culture must continue a culture of worldli- 
ness, of Jow aims and present satisfactions, so long 
as this spirit remains of subordinating intellect to 
respectability, success, aggrandizement. Not that 
these things are to be rejected as futile and un- 
worthy. They must be prized, and both character 
and life must be guarded against that abuse of ideali- 
ty which teaches a stern and sovereign contempt for 
prosperous circumstances. The point we urge is, 
that our culture, while attaching a rational im- 
portance to these objects, must keep them strictly 
tributary to their legitimate uses. Utility becomes 
a dangerous sentiment only when it is narrowed 
down to the limits of to-day, when it exaggerates 
the senses and enslaves the intellect to earthliness. 
It is a genuine utility if it have regard to the wants 
of our whole nature, rising from the worldly to the 
spiritual, providing food for the mind no less than 
sustenance for the body, and building up a divine 
temple for the soul as well as a home for the family. 
The idea of culture takes its value, its dignity, and 
beauty from the immortal within us. Its basis is 
laid in the soul. Its motives are divine and eternal. 
Its excellence is measured by its results in elevating 
us to the communion of sublime thoughts, in open- 








the present affords, in interpreting the mysteries of 
our inward being, in shaping our instincts and lead- 
ing them forth to their lost friendships and love, in 
quickening the imagination until it appropriates the 
universe to its activity, in disciplining reason for 
faith, and in crowning all our life with the glory of 
those beatitudes which the sermon on the mount 
brings to our hope. Private manhood needs this 
culture infinitely more than any external relations, 
and outside of that manhood it can have no true 
and living root. Not otherwise than as we see the 
deep significance of this manhood, not otherwise than 
as we feel its hallowed meaning as expressed in 
Christ, can we be prepared to devote ourselves to its 
culture. Nor should this view of culture be regard- 
ed as covering an exclusively religious ground. Men 
there are who dismiss such truths as if they were 
intrusive sermons that had escaped from the pulpit 
and furtively crept into the everyday world, where 
they were not wanted. The fact is, however, that 
neither science nor art, neither literature nor busi- 
ness, is worthy of manly attention and manly love if 
the deeper instincts of our nature are to lie neglected 
or crushed under the burdens of their worldliness. 
This, theh, we aflirm, that they all exist for the sake 
of what is spiritual; and therefore, if a man desire 
to get the good in them, and if society wish to enjoy 
any depth and joy of fellowship, it is sheer folly to 
rely on the intellect to furnish these benefits. 

No intelligent observer of American society can 
doubt that there are marked indications of a change 
with respect to our forms of culture. Our stiffened 
brains, weary and sick of their cramped and impris- 
oning restraints, are asking for broader room and 
more wholesome activity. A bad mental diet has 
made us dyspeptic, and of all nations we are the most 
intellectually irritable, peevish, and discontented. 
Our best thoughts torment us. Like a boy’s kite, 
we rise high enough to come down damp and re- 
laxed. There is a freezing reserve in our very be- 
liefs, as if we were not quite sure but that the whole 
universe is a semblance, a cheat—perhaps a lie. At 
every step life reproves us, and the most familiar 
faces of friends gently admonish us to be on our guard. 
Two-thirds of our approbations have a parenthesis, 
in which we daintily express counter sentiments, 
and from downright, hearty, generous praise we 
shrink as though about to swamp our private for- 
tunes. Rivalships rule the day despotically. Our 
wisdom wears a face of most luminous ignorance, and 
the very pores of our skin sweat a sourness that in- 
fects our clothes. And just now, for the first time 
in our national career, we are getting to be conscious 
how dreary and impoverished is our existence. There 
is a struggle among the elements within, and the 
children of the household in our own bosoms contend 
like Esau and Jacob. 

And what is the meaning of all this? The poor 
are not arrayed against the rich, the demon of 
agrarianism is not let loose, the spirit of insurrection 
is not rife, and yet, in these plentiful and complacent 
times, érade brisk and money abundant, our better 
class of men and women give utterance to sad senti- 
ments, or silently brood over their thoughtful sor- 
tows. Nothing is more certain than that our con- 
dition is unsatisfying. Our culture fails to bring 
repose ; and hence the yearnings, deeper far than we 
are conscious, for a serener trust, a firmer security, a 
clearer vindication of the presence of Providence in 
our circumstances. Misgivings that have been la- 
tent, distrusts long-concealed, and shadowy appre- 





ing our hearts to a fellowship higher and purer than 





hensions that we feared to commune with, have 
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been thrown to the surface and now are defined reali- 
ties. Such among our thinking men as have pro- 
jected themselves by force of strange impulses in 
advance of the crowd—men whose lonely to-day 
carries in itself the future of the multitude—such 
men are ill at ease. They see visions and dream 
dreams. 
phantoms court their meditative hours, 
ask again, is the meaning of all this? 
The gloom and convulsions of chaos must return, 
in part at least, whenever a new order of things is 
about to be established. Through strife, through 
agony worse than martyrdom, we complete our 
periods of successive growth, and pass from a lower 
state to one higher andnobler. But it is not always 
necessary that society should experience this sort 
of painful revolution. Great and wonderful changes 
are sometimes undergone without any disturbance 
of social order. In such cases, however, the leaders 
of opinion, the chosen few who exist to lead the 
many, are doomed to suffer. On the altars of their 
hearts falls the holy fire to consume the sacrifice, 
and their private anguish purchases the peace of the 
masses. Thus itis just now. The evils of our in- 
tellectual and moral condition, our mourrfful failure 
to respond to the unequaied privileges of position and 
fortune, our worldliness in trade and education and 
religion, our bitter dissensions and want of genial, 
generous brotherhood, our staggering statesmanship, 
these are not yet visited on the nation, but they are 
laid as a heavy burden on minds and hearts gifted 
from above to mark the impending danger, gifted, 
too, to see the pathway of escape. In every part of 
our extended domain such men are found, and al- 
though they differ widely as to the minor points of 
religious creeds, although they have been trained 
under very dissimilar circumstances, and reached on 


What, we 


other subjects opposite conclusions, yet there is one- 
ness of sorrow and oneness of sentiment as to the in- 
tellectual and moral malady that prays on the vitali- 
ty of our people. 

Out of this dissatisfaction with the shallowness 
of our past and present culture movements of various 
kinds are arising to give new and broader impulses to 


thought and action. Large institutions, designed to 
impart a liberal education, are founded and endowed 
by private munificence; lectures attract crowded 
audiences ; yourg men’s Christian associations offer 
sympathy and fellowship. And, last of all, art-cul- 
ture in different forms appeals to our countrymen, 
and proposes to compensate some of the defects un- 
der which we labor. The interest now taken in Art, 


diffused as it is throughout the country and indicat- | 


ing a new line of progress, entitles it to special at- 
tention. 

It is one of the promising signs of the times— 
promising, because it shows that the practical under- 
standing, our arithmetic and logic, our. interest ta- 
bles and statistics, are not quite the complement of 
our being—promising, since it discloses that we 
have sensibilities to feel as well as reason to analyze, 


a life to adorn no less than a life to enrich., Imag- | parables adapted to our intellectual and moral con- 


ination has been the most dormant power of Ameri- 
can mind, and it is really amazing to witness the 
cool indifference or stolid contempt with which it 


has been treated. A consideration of its utility and | 


beauty, of its absolute essentiality to the formation 


thought and catholic sympathies, has been practi- 
cally excluded from our systems of education. 


Forebodings alarm them, and mysterious | 








Had | 
men consulted their own consciousness they might | 
have seen that imagination is the heart of the intel- | 


lect, its central seat of feeling, its source of all genu- 
ine vitality. The convictions of the reason need its 
presence and power. Feeble is that man’s sense of 
truth, feeble even his faith, who has not the precious 
aid of the imagination to communicate the highest 
certainty to those facts on which his peace and as- 
surance depend, And yet, strangely enough, this 
sublime faculty has been suffered to lie buried in our 
minds, and, out of deference to the supposed canons 
of common sense, we have glorified our stupidity 
with the name of wisdom. Above all people do we 
need this particular form of culture. The oftice of 
the imagination, if rightly fulfilled, tends to abate 
the force of the senses, To its illumined eye things 
are not mere things, but images of other and grander 
realities than themselves. To its finely-attuned ear 
there is no silence in the vast realms of space, no 
dumb and voiceless object in all the far reaches of 
creation. The cricket on the hearth, the chirp of 
the grasshopper, the hum of bees, th: song of birds, 
the waving of the yellow corn, the rustle of the for- 
est, the flow of waters, and the undulations of the 
air, are God’s voices to its listening rapture. If 
these tones are not translated into our language they 
are not lost to the heart that cheers itself by every 
token of divine nearness; and perchance it may one 
day be seen that these inarticulate sounds have 


| called forth our souls to admire and to love, and 


have been to us a holier minstrelsy than the oratorios 
of the Academy or the chants of cathedrals. One 
thing, however, is certain—and this one thing we 
are contented to know—that the imagination is God's 
greatest instrument in all true and profound culture, 
and as such deserves our most watchful care, our 
most earnest and grateful nurture. 

Nor must we omit to notice the absence from our 
religious lifeof that imaginative spirit, without which 
the sensibilities even of good persons are compara- 
tively cold and feeble. We say imaginative spirit, 
meaning thereby the general disposition of the mind 
as determined by the habitual action of lofty thoughts 
and lively feelings on each other. One who has 
this spirit combines the great principles of Christian 
truth with the deep affections of Christian experi- 
ence, and instead of being held as logically related, 
as serving to suggest and call out each other, they 
are blended in beautiful and active unity. By means 
of this spirit our perceptions become a part of charac- 
ter, images gather their fair and touching forms 
into the heart, conscience unites with emotion, and 
there is a sense of completeness in our realizations 
of Christianity not to be otherwise attained. The 
human mind can never outgrow those methods which 
Jesus Christ adopted for instruction and impression ; 
and as he never separated these two things, but al- 
ways communicated truth and awakened feeling at 
one and the same instant and by one and the same 
appeal, it is of the first importance that our faculties 
in their mode of operation should be adjusted to the 
same puramount law. Parables in his hands effected 
this purpose. And how perfectly are these very 


stitution? There is an attitude of mind created 
by these striking lessons, there is a spirit embodied 
in them with which none of us candispense. Hence, 
when they exert over us their due influence and 


| fashion our nature to their sway, we learn how to 
of a noble character, of its vital bearing on lofty | 


see the hidden meaning in all Christian facts. The 
inward import of institutions and sacraments, of 
brotherhood and fellowship, of home and church, 
opens to our souls, and we live far more through their 
spiritual connections than through their outward 
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forms. Toward the fold of Christ, toward the world 
as a redeemed world, we must walk by faith, not by 
sight; and therefore faith is just as needful to com- 
prehend the offices of the Church, to give us a clear 
and animating insight into the tenderness of Chris- 
tian brotherhood, as to realize the mediation of 
Christ our Lord. 

The same devotion to the real as addressed to the 
senses and the understanding, the same intense fond- 
ness for the tangible and the outward practical that 
characterizes our relations to civilization, has deeply 
penetrated our religious life. As a people, we love 
the Church visible. As a people, nothing could in- 
duce us to resign our hold on Christianity. But 
religiously we are half paralyzed because the Church 
Invisible, because the spiritualities of Christianity, 
are neither adequately perceived nor deeply felt. 
The form, the truth and beauty of the form, the 
conservatism and the moral aspects of the form, as 
addressed to the senses and the intellect, and to some 
extent as controlling the conscience, these are ap- 
prehended and reverenced. But the religion that 
permeates every interest of human life, hallows trade, 
and education, and literature, and statesmanship, as- 

erts and maintains its sovereignty over all our af- 
fairs, 1s not yet our inspiration, our joy, our blessed- 
ness. No doubt this is only acquired as the fruit 
of years, of much suffering, of long endurance ; but it 
deeply concerns us to know whether we are in the 
right path of progress toward a consummation so 
desirable. Are we sowing the seed for such a har- 
vest ? 

There is certainly a sad dearth of culture in our 
churches, and this grievous defect is in the very 
heart of a vigorous and aggressive Christianity. To 


say that our religion as a people lacks depth and | 
scope, energy and comprehensiveness, is to utter a | 


bald truism. Wherein consists this want of force 
and fullness? A partial answer is all we can now 
give. Whatever other deficiencies may exist, it is 
quite obvious that there is a serious want of what 
may be specifically termed Christian sentiment. We 
mean by this expression that the imagination is a 
dead element in our religion. We mean that this 
mighty faculty, through which God's spirit brings 
the invisible nearer than the visible, and introduces 
us into the consciousness and secret communion cf 
all with whom we live and on whom we act from 
day to day—this faculty that sees and sympathizes 
beyond the boundaries of sense and reason, and 
through which the highest manifestations of the 
soul are made—this faculty is entombed beneath 
visible shapes and outward services. Our religion 
is like our civilization—far more of a body than a 
spirit. Our Christian fellowship is more external 
than internal. The tangible presentations of Chris- 
tianity, its signs and symbols, its triumphs and 
trophies, engross both our admiration and our adora- 
tion. The tears of penitence affect us more than 
penitence itself, and the hosannas of children in the 
temple, or the hallelujahs of angels returning to 
the Throne, move us more deeply than the spirit of 
praise from which they come. Led, or perchance 
driven, by this same slavishness to the outward, 
we exult over science when it undertakes to confirm 
the testimony of the Scriptures, allow the insects of 
a day to patronize our faith, and look to the wings 
of butterflies and humming-birds to demonstrate the 
sunshine of God’s majestic firmament. We get up 
certificates of the infinite worth of the Sabbath, and 
ask poor puny men to indorse the words of Jehovah 
so that they may pass as current coin in the market- 


places of Mammon, Has it come to this, that the 
Christianity of nineteen centuries—the same Chris- 
tianity that the Son of God taught and illustrated 
and established by his ministry and miracles—the 
same Christianity to which we owe our daily bread, 
our homes, and our nation, must stoop from its high 
estate to decipher rocks, to interpret the inscrip- 
tions on pyramids, to open musty volumes and read 
out its authentications? The doctrine of Christ 
crucified is the answer of God to all questions. All 
wonders, all signs, all history, all science, all mira- 
cles, concentrate in the spectacle of Calvary’s Cross. 
If our faith sees that sight it sees every thing which 
this universe and the Jehovah who created its glo- 
| ries has to show to mortal men. 

Will the cultureof art help us? It may or it may 
not. Confined to its own sphere, taken on its own 
ground as a mere esthetic thing, we have no more 
confidence in its utility as a religious influence than 
in any other form of worldliness. It may minister 
to the senses, degrade the intellect, and corrupt the 
heart. But we rejoice in the growing taste and in 
the love of the beautiful among our countrymen, 
because it is an evidence that an element of our 
mind hitherto neglected has been aroused into ac- 
tivity. If by this means imagination is awakened 
and stimulated, it will at least become a candidate 
for the honors of recognition and appreciation among 
our cultivated and religious circles. It will demon- 
| strate its presence, make itself known and felt as a 
living energy in our midst. Aside from other re- 
sults, art has an indirect agency of great value in 
those objects which it presents to the mind, and in 
that general elevation of spirit which it is comp°- 
tent, under proper conditions, to produce. And, 
moreover, it may prepare the way for Christianity 
to establish itself in closer alliance with the imagin- 





| ation, and, by means of this developed faculty, en- 


large our sentiments and intensify our sympathies. 
One fact is quite clear to us; viz., the culture of 
the imagination is now the great need, so far as the 
intellect is concerned, of popular Christianity. In- 
deed, it is the only opening in this direction that is 
left for a progressive movement. If reason were 
supplied with a thousand-fold more arguments in 
behalf of Christianity, we do not believe that the 
average religion of the country would be at all 
increased. Nor have we any thing to hope from 
| science. Astronomy may reveal the heavens, ge- 
| ology may explore the earth, history may recite her 
| story, and philosophy furnish its ultimate analysis 
| in every department of investigation, but we should 
| not expect to see a more vital and productive Chris- 
| tianity as the fruit of these demonstrations. It 
| would be otherwise, we think, with a true and gen- 
| uine culture of the imagination. Not, indeed, that 
| art and religion are identical, for they are radically 
and essentially different. Religion is founded in the 
conscience; art in the imagination. Religion, in 
the sense of Christianity, is supernatural; art is 
| natural, Christianity is a new birth ; art is a mere 
embellishment. But nevertheless art may contrib- 
ute indirectly to religion by quickening those sens- 
ibilities which, when Christianity takes possession 
of the heart, may assist to vitalize our virtues and 
render them more prolific in deeds of goodness. 
Nature serves man that man may serve his 
| Maker and Lord. Nature educates his senses, in- 
| tellect, and life that they may receive a higher 
| and purer culture from Christianity. Nature ren- 
| ders her allegiance and adoration to God through 
jhim. The grass of the field, the flowers of the gar- 
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den, the fruits of the orchard, the anthem of the 
ocean, the light of the stars, the splendors of the 
sun, return to their Creator through man. Human 
worship is not merely the prayer and praise of hu- 
man beings; but the cry of the young ravens, the 
bleating of lambs, the lowing of herds, and the voice 
of all nature ascend in those strains with which hu- 
manity approaches its Father. We are unconscious 
mediators. High-priests and intercessors, in their 
humble measure, are all holy men; and for them, 
and by virtue of their offices, harvests wave over 
our plains and oceans keep their appointed bounds. 
Is our vast civilization thus rising to God ? 

Look now in the light of this great truth on the 
vine that God's hand has planted on this continent. 
It has taken root in the deep earth and filled the 
land. The hills are covered with the shadow of it, 
an the boughs thereof are like the goodly cedars. 

Once there was such a vine. It sent out its 
boughs unto the sea and its branches unto the riv- 
er. But its hedges were broken down, the boar out 
of the wood wasted it, and the wild beast of the 
field devoured it. Then rose to heaven the saddest 
cry that patriotism and piety ever uttered: ‘‘ Re- 
turn, we beseech thee, O God of hosts, look down 
from heaven, and behold, and visit this vine.” 

And it is for us to say whether this vine shall 
madden our brain with its juices, or be a sacramental 
fruit, through which God and man shall interchange 
their pledges of abiding love. 





Enitor’s Easy Chair. 

ba of the most curious, crotchety, copious, 

entertaining, humorous, interesting, and val- 
uable biographies in English literature 1s to be dis- 
continued. Mr. Thomas Jefferson Hogg has with- 
drawn his ‘‘ Life of Shelley” from the press. Only 
two volumes, of about five hundred pages each, had 
been issued about two years ago, and the Shelley 
family were so annoyed by it that Lady Shelley 
(wife of the poet’s son) published a memoir by way 
of antidote and correction to Hogg’s, and the fam- 
ily have now procured the suppression of the re- 
mainder. 

It is a very serious loss; not only because it 
plunges Shelley back again into the vagueness by 
which his personal life has always been obscured, 
after it had been partially freed from it, but because 
the poet’s shade has a right to demand that, since so 
full a light has been shed upon a part of his life— 
and that during his indiscreet years—the other part 
shall not be left to conjecture, or to the utterly un- 
satisfactory and incomplete account of his daughter- 
in-law, Lady Shelley. 

It is not easy to describe the two volumes of 
Hogg’s already published, and which bring the sto- 
ry but a little beyond Shelley’s first marriage. Mr. 
Hogg is a violent Tory; a man more than sixty 
years old; and an intense, characteristic Briton, 
whether he be born in England or not. The book 
is as much about himself as Shelley; but it is all 





being portrayed in flying colors. He was a climb- 
er, a creeper, an elegant, beautiful, odoriferous, par- 
asitical plant. He could not support himself; he 
must be tied up fast to something of a firmer tex- 
ture, harder and more rigid than his own pliant, 
yielding structure—to some person of a less flexible 
formation: he always required a prop. In order to 
write the history of his fragile, unconnected, inter- 
rupted life it is necessary to describe that of some 
ordinary, everyday person with whom he was famil- 
iar, and to introduce the real subject of the history 
whenever a transitory glimpse of him can be caught. 
In exhibiting a phantasmagoria, a magic lantern, a 
spectrum of prismatic colors, a solar microscope— 
the white sheet, the screen of blank paper, the 
whitened wall, claim no merit, no share in the 
beauty of the exhibition; yet are these indispens- 
able adjuncts in order to display wonderful, beau- 
teous, or striking phenomena.” 

Hogg’s Biography of Shelley presents its sub- 
ject even more completely than Boswell gives us 
Johnson. The author has such perfect faith in his 
friend’s genius, and its power of counterbalancing 
every ridiculous detail of his life, that he recoils at 
nothing. He does not hesitate to bring him upon 
the scene under all possible circumstances; and 
thinks it by no means necessary that he should al- 
ways appear in his singing robes. 

As the book is now suppressed, and has been very 
little known in this country, the loungers about the 
Chair will be amused by some of the excellent sto- 
ries in it. At one time Shelley lived u: the Lake 
region near Southey, and Hogg relates that— 

‘* Bysshe chanced to call one afternoon, during 
his residence at Keswick, on his new acquaintance 
(Southey), a man eminent, and of rare epic ability. 
It was at four o'clock; Southey and his wife were 
sitting together at their tea, after an early dinner, 
for it was washing day. <A cup of tea was offered, 
which was accepted, and a plate piled high with 
tea-cakes was handed to the illustrious visitor; of 
these he refused to partake, with signs of strong 
aversion. He was always abstemious in his diet— 
at this period of his life peculiarly so; a thick hunck 
of dry bread, possibly a slice of brown bread and but- 
ter, might have been welcome to the Spartan youth ; 
but hot tea-cakes, heaped up in scandalous profusion, 
well-buttered, blushing with currants, or sprinkled 
thickly with caraway-seeds, and reeking with all- 
spice, shocked him grievously. It was a Persian 
apparatus which he detested—a display of excessive 
and unmanly luxury, by which the most powerful 
empires have been overthrown—that threatened de- 
struction to all social order, and would have render- 
ed abortive even the divine Plato's scheme of a fru- 
gal and perfect republic. A poet's dinner is never a 
very heavy meal; on a washing day we may read- 
ily believe that it is as light as his own fancy. So 
far in the day Southey, no doubt, had fared sparing- 
ly ; for he was a hale, healthy, hearty mau, breath- 
ing the keen mountain air, and working hard—too 
hard, poor fellow! He was hungry, and did not 
shrink from the tea-cakes which had been furnished 


equally good. When it appeared, some of the crit- | to make up for his scanty mid-day repast. Shelley 
ics made light of Hogg for thrusting himself into | watched his unworthy proceedings, eying him with 


the memoirs of his friend; but he states the reason | 


of his doing so. He says (vol. ii. p. 46): 


pain and pity. Southey had not noticed his dis- 


| tress; but he held his way, clearing the plates of 
“Shelley was fugitive, volatile; he evaporated | 


buttered currant-cakes and buttered seed-cakes with 


like ether, his nature being ethereal; he suddenly | an equal relish. 


escaped, like some fragrant essence ; evanescent as 


‘** Why, good God! Southey,’ Bysshe suddenly 


@ quintessence. He was a lovely, a graceful im- | exclaimed, for he could no longer contain his boii- 
age; but fading, vanishing speedily from our sight, | ing indignation, ‘I am ashamed of you! It is aw- 
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ful, horrible, to see such a man as you are greedily 
devouring this nasty stuff” 

‘«*Nasty stuff, indeed!’ said Mrs. Southey. 
‘How dare you call my tea-cakes nasty stuff, 
Sir?’ 

‘Mrs, Southey was charming; but it is credit- 
ably reported that she was also rather sharp. 

“ ‘Nasty stuff! What right have you, pray, Mr. 
Shelley, to come into my house and to tell me to my 
face that my tea-cakes, which I made myself, are 
nasty, and to blame my husband for eating them? 
How in the world can they be nasty? I washed 
my hands well before I made them, and I sprinkled 
them with flour. The board and the rolling-pin 
were quite clean; they had been well scraped and 
sprinkled with flour. The flour was taken out of 
the meal-tub, which is always kept locked; here is 
the key! There was nothing nasty in the ingre- 
dients, I am sure; we have a very good grocer in 
Keswick. Do you suppose that I would put any 
thing nasty into them? What right have you to 
call them nasty? You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself, and not Mr, Southey. He surely has a 
right to eat what his wife puts before him. Nasty 
stuff! I like your impertinence !’ 

‘Tn the course of this animated invective Bysshe 
put his face close to the plate and curiously scanned 
the cakes, He then took up a piece, and ventured 
to taste it, and finding it very good, he began to eat 
as greedily as Southey himself. The servant—a neat, 
stout, little, ruddy Cumberland girl, with a very 
white apron—brought in a fresh supply ; these also 
the brother philosophers scon dispatched, eating one 
against the other in generous rivalry. Shelley then 
asked for more, but no more were to be had; the 
whole batch had been consumed. The lovely Edith 
was pacified on seeing that her cakes were relished 
by the two hungry poets; and she expressed her re- 
gret that she did not know that Mr. Shelley was 
coming to take tea with her, or she would have 
made a larger provision. Tlarriet (Shelley’s wife), 
who tuid me the tale, added, ‘ We were to have hot 
tea-cakes every evening ‘‘ forever.” I was to make 
them myself, and Mrs.-Southey was to teach me.’” 

Throughout his work Mr. Hogg is unsparing in 
his description of incidents which would place Shel- 
ley in an utterly ridiculous light, except for the ev- 
ident love and enthusiasm with which, under all cir- 
cumstances, the biographer regards him. Thus, 
immediately following the Southey tea is another 
story of the same kind. 

‘*The Divine Poet, like many other wiser men, 
used to pass very readily and suddenly from one ex- 
treme to the other. I myself witnessed, some years 
later, a like rapid transition. When he resided at 
Bishopsgate I usually walked down frem London and 
spent Sunday with him. One frosty Saturday, in 
the middle of the winter, being overcome by hunger, 
I halted by the way—it was a rare occurrence—for 
refreshment at an humble inn on Hounslow Heath. 
I had just taken my seat on a Windsor chair at a 
small round beechen table ina little dark room with 
a well-sanded floor, when I saw Bysshe striding past 
the window. He was coming to meet me. I went 
to the door and hailed him. 

“ *Comealong! it is dusk: tea will be ready ; we 
shall be late!’ 

‘**No, I must have something to eat first; come 
in!’ 

“He walked about the room impatiently. 

‘** When will your dinner be ready? What have 
you ordered ?” 

Vor. XXI.—No. 121.—I 








‘*¢T asked for eggs and bacon, but they have no 
eggs; I am to have some fried bacon.’ 

‘* He was struck with horror, and his agony was 
increased at the appearance of my dinner. Bacon 
was proscribed by him; it was gross and abomina- 
ble. It distressed him greatly at first to see me eat 
the bacon, but he gradually approached the dish, 
and studying the bacon attentively, said, ‘So this is 
bacon.’ He then ate a small piece. ‘It is not so 
bad, either.’ More was ordered: he devoured it vo- 
raciously. 

‘* «Bring more bacon.’ It was brought and eaten. 

‘“**Let us have another plate.’ 

‘**T am very sorry, gentlemen,’ said the old wo- 
man, ‘but indeed I have no more in the house.’ 

‘*The poet was angry at the disappointment, and 
rated her. 

‘“** What business has a woman to keep an inn 
who has not bacon enough in her house for guests? 
She ought to be killed.’ 

‘** Really, gentlemen, I am very sorry to be out 
of bacon, but I only keep by me as much as I think 
will be wanted. I can easily get more from Staines : 
they have very good bacon always in Staines.’ 

‘¢¢ As there is nothing more to be had, come along, 
Bysshe, let us go home to tea.’ 

‘** No, not yet, she is going to Staines to get us 
some more bacon.’ 

‘¢¢ She can not go to-night; come along!’ 

“He departed with reluctance, grumbling, as we 
walked homeward, at the scanty store of bacon, late- 
ly condemned as gross and abominable. The dainty 
rustic food made a strong impression upon his lively 
fancy, for when we arrived the first words he uttered 
were, 

‘¢* We have been eating bacon together on Houns- 
low Heath, and do you know it was very nice? Can 
not we have bacon here, Mary ?’ 

‘** Yes, you can if you please, but not to-night. 
Here is your tea; take that!’ 

‘**] had rather have some more bacon,’ sighed the 

..” 

The “ Life of Shelley” gives some capital glimpses 
of William Godwin, whom the poet profoundly re- 
vered, and who was the father of his second wife. 
The letters of the young enthusiast to the veteran 
philosopher are extremely entertaining. 

**A dull, boring fellow, who was accustomed, as 
other slow-witted seekers after truth were also, to 
propound questions to William Godwin, and to ac- 
cept his answers, when they could be extracted, as 
oracles, inquired one day in Shelley’s presence, with 
all solemnity, ‘ Pray, William Godwin, what is your 
opinion of love?’ The oracle was silent. After a 
while, he who came to consult repeated his question : 
‘Pray, William Godwin, what is your opinion of 
love?’ The oracle was still silent, but Shelley an- 
swered for him : 

‘¢ «My opinion of love is, that it acts upon the hu- 
man heart precisely as a nutmeg-grater acts upon a 
nutmeg.’ 

“The grive inquirer heard the jesting answer 
with mute contempt, and presently repeated his 
question a third time: ‘Pray, William Godwin, 
what is your opinion of love?” 

“*My opinion entirely agrees with that of Mr. 
Shelley.’” 

This anecdote reminds the Easy Chair of one of 
which Thackeray was the hero. One evening, ata 
jolly symposium of authors, artists, and clever men, 
with some not very clever, Thackeray was leaning 
against the wall, his chair tipped back, and, while 
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he smoked, chatting with Washington Irving. A 
gentleman at Thackeray’s elbow, more persistent 
than wise, kept murmuring questions in an under- 
tone, to which he received no answer from Mr. Tit- 
marsh, who was engaged in talking, and probably did 
not hear. But at length the resolute inquirer said, 
distinctly, 

““Mr. Thackeray !” 

The satirist stopped in the middle of his sentence, 
took his cigar from his mouth, put his chair down, 
and turning as if to attend to something important, 
said, 
“Well, Sir?” 

‘Mr. Thackeray, what do you think of Mr. Tup- 
per—as a poet ?” 

Thackeray looked at the speaker for a moment, 
and then answered, gravely, 

“*T don’t think of Mr. Tupper at all.” 

He then tipped back again, the cloud curled once 
more above his head, and his neighbor prepared a 
question about Shelley, as a poet, which he present- 
ly propounded, but without success. 

Yes, in lesing the two other volumes of this biog- 
raphy we lose a great deal of amusement and knowl- 
edge of the England of forty and fifty years ago. 
We lose also the crisp, infinitely droll, and often 
shrewd criticisms and gibes of Thomas Jefferson 
Hogg. It isa pity that one poet could not be paint- 
ed as he really was; for one such ‘ life” makes us 
feel how fabulous the ‘‘ lives of the poets” are. 


Ir will not be the fault of intelligent and enter- 
prising Americans if the materials of our national 
history are not preserved. In every State there are 
forming Historical Societies, and in none more zeal- 
ously than in some cf the newest. The Wisconsin 
Society, for instance, has been busy for two or three 
years in rescuing the early records of that region, 
and thus facilitating the work of the historian. It 
is a pleasant sign of the times to mark the same 
spirit in a region apparently so remote (if any spot 
upon-the continent could be far away) as New Mex- 
ico. The people have not waited until they were a 
State, but have begun betimes, and the Historical 
Society of New Mexico was organized on the 26th of 
December, 1859. Colonel John B. Grayson, U.S.A., 
is the President; W. A. Street, Vice-President; Dr. 
W. J. Sloan, U.S.A., Corresponding Secretary ; and 
D. V. Whitney, Recording Secretary. Who can tell 
how long it will be before the distinguished lecturers 
of all parts of the country will take their A/SS. and 
carpet-bags at the invitation of the New Mexico 
Historical Society? The Easy Chair wishes it all 
kinds of prosperity, sincerely hoping that it may re- 
main always fresh, vigorous, and sympathetic with 
the youth and the youthful genius and impetus of 
its own region, and not decline into that sere and 
yellow old fogyism which is the complexion of so 
many such societies in older States. 


One of the fine sights of the spring was the Acad- 
emy of Music filled to hear Bryant speak of Irving. 
It was a historic occasion, and the Easy Chair could 
not but recall that other evening, some six years since, 
in Metropolitan Hall, when Irving himself was pres- 
ent, as a kind of presiding officer, at the commemora- 
tion of Cooper. There were, in fact, so many noted 
people that it was difficult to say who was the Pres- 
ident. Mr. Webster was there, bending his gloomy 
brow above the crowd; and seated upon the sofa 
with him were Bryant, Irving, and Bancroft. All 
the rank and file of the littérateurs were present. The 
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chief discourse was Bryant's. Then Webster made 
some remarks in his grandiose manner, which were 
certainly impressive, if not eloquent. They were 
not eloquent, however. Mr. Webster was rarely so. 
He made his mark by weight, not by motion—by 
the feet, as it were, and not by wings. After the 
services at the Hall Mr. Webster went, on that 
evening, to the Century Club, which had its rooms 
on Broadway, opposite Niblo’s. There the members 
were presented to him, and there he made another 
speech, which those members have probably not for- 
gotten. 

Bryant's oration upon Cooper was dignified and 
discriminating. If it had Jess glow and sweetness 
than his recent tribute to Irving the reason of the 
difference is to be sought in the differing characters 
of the men. The Easy Chair never saw Cooper; 
but the universal testimony is that he was not a 
very genial or retiring man; and his long and angry 
quarrels and suits with newspapers, for no other ap- 
parent reason than that they did not like his books, 
had sadly alienated public sympathy from him, The 
sense of personal loss anu regret was not poignant 
when he died, as it was upon the death of Irving. 
And yet doubtless the national homage was his due, 
as the author who had introduced the name of Amer- 
ican literature in regions where no other of our au- 
thors was known. Probably, in the world at large, 
Cooper is our best-known and most illustrious lit- 
erary name. Of course this is greatly owing to 
the fact that he wrote stories, and stories go every 
where. 

It was the head of the poet—if an Easy Chair may 
say so—which offered the eulogy to Cooper ; but it 
was his heart that spoke of Irving. And that is the 
secret of the peculiar heartiness of every act of hom- 
age to hismemory. Iam told that his grave at Tar- 
rytown is never without a green memorial wreath ; 
and the building of a monument to Washington Ir- 
ving would not languish, however slowly the mar- 
ble is piled to Cooper. The hearts of all the people 
would be more eloquent orators than those whose 
winning words raise columns to others. 


Bot while we speak of monuments the Easy Chair 
is reminded that the Abbott Egyptian collection re- 
mains yet unpurchased. A committee, including 
the names of many of the richest men in the city, 
was appointed to complete the subscription. Only 
about thirty thousand dollars in all were wanted, 
but they have not been found. One of the most 
valuable museums of its kind in the world appeals 
in vain to the desire, the pride, and the purse of 
New York. 

It is not fair to blame people for not caring to hear 
or read about any particular Pharaoh, Thothmes, or 
Ptolemy, nor for failing to be profoundly interested 
in mummied birds and crocodiles. But it is very 
clear that a people whose interests are not universal 
will never surround themselves with memorials of 
art and science and history in every department, and 
can never make their city, in any just sense, a me- 
tropolis. 

We have lately had in New York, also, another 
unique and invaluable collection— that of M. du 
Chaillu, made during several years of travel in an 
unexplored region of Northern Africa. M. du Chail- 
lu went out partly under the patronage-of the Phil- 
adelphia Society of Natural History, and wandered 
among strange tribes, finally returning with several 
gorillas which he had shot, and the skins of which 
are among the most interesting objects in his collec- 
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tion. The gorilla, the largest of the apes, is a com- 
paratively recent bonne bouche for science, although 
there are traditions from old Roman and Carthagin- 
ian times. Some years since the body of a gorilla 
was brought to England, and the skeleton was ob- 
tained by Owen, the famous English naturalist, by 
dissecting the corpse in a field far removed from any 
house. But before Owen's specimen Dr. Wyman, 
of Cambridge, Massachusetts, had examined a skel- 
eton gorilla presented to him by an African trader ; 
and his paper upon the subject is, as the Easy Chair 
learns, by some years earlier than that of Professor 
Owen. 

Du Chaillu’s collection has been heard of in En- 
gland, and application has been made to him with 
regard to its purchase in that country. While it 
was in New York there was some curiosity to see it, 
but upon the whole it awakened comparatively little 
interest. In Boston, Professor Agassiz, who is form- 
ing a museum already admirable, was very much 
impressed by its value. Perhaps New York will 
lose it to Boston, perhaps to London. But any city 
that loses it loses one of those treasures which make 
real wealth. 

It is curious and melancholy to observe how little 
manly and dignified pride New York has in its own 
character and position. It has plenty of the good- 
humored snobbery which delights to call Boston, 
and Philadelphia, and Baltimore ‘‘ provincial.” It 
rubs its prosperous sides with infinite glee at the 
idea that the New York newspapers are sent to Al- 
bany before breakfast, without the slightest dispo- 
sition to inquire whether, when they are unfolded 
and read, they may not be crammed and overflow- 
ing with the details of civic shame, which have 
made the great city a by-word, and which reconcile 
every rural resident to his retirement. ‘There is no- 
thing very dignified or majestic in going very fast, 
if you are going for a very poor purpose. A man 
may be large; but if his size be bloat, there is no- 
thing imposing in it. 

Suppose that New York continues to build larger 
shops and more ‘‘ palatial residences”—to double the 
tonnage of her shipping and the whole amount of 
her property. ‘Suppose she has six great morning 
papers instead of three, and a hundred hotels able to 
hold a thousand guests each. Suppose she covers 
the island with solid city, and extends for busy, 
swarming miles along the rivers; and while she is 
doing all this, suppose that her government is a 
cess-pool of corruption ; that, crowded with rich, un- 
educated people, she suffers treasures of literature, 
art, and science to slip through her fingers; that she 
impedes or paralyzes the growth of the Central Park, 
and still affects to sneer at her civie neighbors, she 
will be as like a great city—a metropolis—as a rich, 
ignorant bully, six feet high, is like a gentleman, and 
no more. 

The effort of the Yankee —and of every other 
person or nation that tries it—to make money stand 
for the noblest and best results of character and life 
is sure to fail. Money is valuable for what money 
will buy. The Yankee can do much, but he can 
not make money stand for education, taste, heroism, 
religion; and though it be as remote from our reso- 
lutions and habits as the airy tongues that syllable 
men’s names in wildernesses from the actual human 
tongue to say it, yet it is forever true, whether a 
man be worth ten thousand a year or one hundred, 
that the loftiest historical fame, and the purest pri- 
vate character and success, can only be attained 
when money is regarded merely as a means, and 





not as an end. An unexpected: opinion confirms 
what experience and common sense teach in this 
respect; and we find Sir Joshua Reynolds saying : 

‘¢ The estimation in which we stand in respect to 
our neighbors will be in proportion to the degree in 
which we excel or are inferior to them in the acqui- 
sition of intellectual excellence, of which trade and 
its consequential riches must be acknowledged to 
give the means; but a people whose whole atten- 
tion is absorbed in those means, and who forget the 
end, can aspire but little above the rank of a barbar- 
ous nation.” 

It is true, although Sir Joshua Reynolds was a 
painter—as true as if William Cobbett, or Thomas 
Robert Malthus, or Sir Robert Peel, or any illustri- 
ous American statesman, had said it. And that is 
the reason, not certainly why New York should re- 
tain the Abbott and Du Chaillu collections, if it 
doesn’t want them, but why it should consider that 
not to want them is to want the essential principle 
of civic greatness. If Florence were willing to lose 
the ‘‘ Tribune” and the Pitti—if Rome were not loth 
to part with the stanze and the immortal group of 
the Transfiguration, the Communion of St. Jerome, 
the Madonna di Foligno, and the Coronation of the 
Virgin—the world would sigh to perceive that the 
intellectual pride, which is the true civie glory, had 
died out of the hearts of the Romans and Floren- 
tines. If we make more money, and more easily 
than any other people any where in the world, what 
should we do with it, if not invest it in the results 
of human genius, science, and heroism? Why is it 
that the scientific man prefers France or Germany— 
that the artist and lover of art seek Italy and Greece 
—that the man of society lives in Paris or London, 
and willingly spares our cheap enthusiasms about 
getting the New York morning papers to Albany be- 
fore breakfast? Why is it that, until the Astor Li- 
brary (which was the work of one man), our schol- 
ars could not write nor illustrate our history without 
crossing the sea? 

The answer to these questions, of course, is, the 
necessary poverty of a young nation in those works 
of every kind which the scholar, the artist, and the 
philosopher naturally seek. But how long shall we 
be contented with this poverty? How long shall it 
be said with truth that the hangers-on of a prize- 
fight are the ‘‘ governing classes” of the country ? 


Now and then, indeed, we have a work that shows 
the creative power to be inherent in American gen- 
ius also, or an evidence of that tranquil and refined 
scholarship which is the secret charm of so many of 
the most cherished books in the world. The spring 
has given us a specimen of each of these kinds, in 
the ‘‘ Marble Faun” of Hawthorne and the “ Trav- 
el and Study in Italy” of Charlés Eliot Norton. 

The latter is a work very rare in our literature. 
It is, indeed, a diary of travel, which is, perhaps, 
our most common form of literary performance ; but 
it is remarkable for its quiet elegance and repose. It 
is a series of social, political, and esthetic observa- 
tions in Italy—shrewd, often profound, always intel- 
ligent and sympathetic, and expressed in a pure and 
simple style which at once wins and confirms the 
utmost confidence. The contemplative American is 
a much more infrequent spectacle than the ardent, 
picturesque, declamatory, and superficial; so that 
his work is sure to be like this—a fresh and perma- 
nent addition to our literature. And whoever, in 
these summer days, wishes to see some of the less 
visited parts of Italy, and some of its grandest mon- 
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uments, will not fail to choose Mr. Norton for his 
mentor. 

But if he be more romantic than contemplative he 
will naturally turn to the ‘“ Marble Faun,” and own 
once more the weird spell of Hawthorne. The hero 
of this pure romance is a creation; the central idea 
of the work, divested of its incidents, is one of the 
happiest possible. A faun—blithe citizen of fields 
and woods! whose very name is musical with sylvan 
scenes and charms—marries at some remote period a 
human maiden, and from the union springs a race of 
beings whose human nature is mingled with the at- 
tributes of their rural ancestry, having a mysterious 
sympathy with nature—a broad, sweet, sunny mood 
of sentiment and feeling—full of joyous impressions, 
of simple impulses, of sylvan tastes, and affections 
that have the warmth of the human and the unrea- 
soning ardor of the animal character. In the hands 
of so subtle an artist as Hawthorne you may con- 
ceive what this character becomes. You see Dona- 
tello (the faun) standing or moving at the will of 
that sad, shadowy genius. His whole existence is 
passed upon the vague, doubtful boundary-line of 
the brute and human nature. Every action and im- 
pulse partake of that mystic duality. Sometimes it 
rises to painful prominence, as in the conversation 
about his ears; whether they are indeed pointed 
and furry, as in the rustic traditions and the statue 
of Praxiteles. But the creature bounds away, and 
shakes his long black locks, but does not betray the 
secret. So all through the tale you believe the ears 
are there as in the stained statue. You wait for the 
coy wind that shall lift in airy jest the curls of the 
human lover, and reveal the lower form that binds 
him with the animals. Nothing can be more poetic 
and fascinating than this. It, is as if the enchanter 
had touched the frieze upon some rustic temple or 
the bas-relief upon some Greek urn, such as Keats 
sang, and the sweet society of Pan and all the 
nymphs were alive again—but with that glimmer- 


ing, perplexing lower life which is so pathetic and | 


appealing. 

The scope of the story is that of Fouque’s Undine, 
and its theme is properly the elevation of a being, 
not quite human, through suffering. Undine ac- 
quires a soul through love; Donatello through sin 


There is another charm in this work which can be 
chiefly enjoyed by those only who have been in Italy. 
Hawthorne has written his Italian impressions in the 
“ Marble Faun” as Andersen wrote his in the ‘* Im- 
provisatore.” The book abounds with the most 
faithful descriptions of the details of Italian scenery 
and character. The old familiar places—the old 
familiar dirt, and inconvenience, and decay—all re- 
appear in these pages. The story itself lingers as it 
winds its way through the description of a life and 
region so sympathetic with the sombre romance of 
the author’s imagination. It is not surprising that 
many readers find it dull, for it presupposes a famil- 
iarity and interest upon the part of the reader with 
Rome in its decay. In fact the whole work, with 
its profoundly pathetic charm, is not unlike the mel- 
ancholy, mystic, weird old city. 


Tue Easy Chair must have a word, if it be but 
one, about the “ Mill on the Floss”—the new story 
by Miss Evans, the author of ‘‘ Adam Bede.” It is 
a delicately told domestic tragedy, involving few 
characters, but those are conceived and delineated 
in the most masterly manner. The account of the 
children, although rather too long, is exquisitely 
done, and the kindly humor and earnest feeling 
throughout the work make an impression akin to 
that of Dinah in ‘‘ Adam Bede.” 

The grand central theme of the story is the strug- 
gle between love and a sense of duty. Maggie Tul- 
liver has two lovers, Philip and Stephen. Philip is 
personally deformed ; but he is refined, and intellect- 
ually superior. A feud between the parents, which 
is espoused by Maggie’s brother Tom, compels Mag- 
gie and Philip to meet privately. He declares his 
love. Her feeling is evidently a mingling of love 
and pity. Their meetings are discovered by Tom, 
and Maggie promises that she will not again see 
Philip alone. She disappears for some little time ; 
then reappears in the home of Lucy Dean, her cous- 
in, a sweet, lovely girl, who is upon the point of 
betrothal with Stephen Guest. But when he sees 
Maggie he loves her. She perceives it, and begins 
to doubt herself. They both struggle—he less con- 
stantly, for he is a slighter, selfish nature, but she 
| heroically and religiously. She feels as if it were a 





and sorrow. The description of the loss of sympa- double treachery to yield to Stephen—on the one 
thy between Donatello and the animal world, after | hand to Philip, and on the other to Lucy. But Ste- 
he has sinned, is very touching and lovely ; and the | phen’s influence upon her is pure fascination. She 
whole work is conceived with such tender art that is a bird before the charming snake. His presence 
you do not hold Donatello responsible for crime as | paralyzes her will, but not her perceptions; for 
if he were a human being like ourselves, but the | throughout the impression is conveyed that she re- 
animal nature that he shares pleads for him contin- | curs to Philip, in her heart of hearts, if not as the 
ually, so that the offense seems to be the irresistible | man she ought to marry, yet as a man of a nobler 
impulse of a semi-brute, and not the malignity of a | mould, and therefore worthier of the deepest affec- 
superior intelligence. This point is very essential | tion than Stephen, who is not a bad man, but entire- 
to the proper artistic symmetry of the tale. ly mastered by his passion. 

That the story ends unsatisfactorily is true; but One summer day there was to be a boating party 
it is because the story-tellers are so much in the | in which the four were to join. But it chanced that 
habit of finishing every thing to the least detail, and | only Stephen and Maggie go. They float and drift 
explaining the plot infull. But no reader who has | with the current, she lost in the exquisite languor 
read the ‘* Marble Faun” in its own spirit can ex- | of love and bewilderment, he lying at her feet, gal- 


pect the same intelligent completeness in the con- | lant, persuasive, beloved; until she sees suddenly, 


clusion of a chapter of mystic, sylvan life. It is not 
the realm of the novel in which we have been mov- 
ing, but of the pure romance. The forms are vast 
and vague in significance. Kenyon, the only strict- 
ly human being in the book, is the least real of all. 
He is not quite in keeping with the rest. 
strayed out of the broad, common daylight of the 
novel, which is a very different sphere from the ro- 
mance, 


He has | 


, and he has known all the time, that they have drift- 
| ed so far as to render return impossible that night. 
| “Now you must marry me,” urges Stephen. ‘We 
| love each other entirely. We are not really bound 
| to others. Why should you insist upon making us 
both miserable?” During the night the vail slowly 
| passes from before her eyes. She sees how enormous 

the consequences are. Already Philip and Lucy be- 
| lieve that they are betrayed. But Maggie resolves 
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that she will not Jose all, and, still fearful of Ste- 
phen’s fascinating influence, tells him that she will 
return. He pleads in vain, and she does return, 
while he goes abroad. Her brother scorns her and 
casts her out. The village sneers and stings. Her 
mother is true to her; and Maggie begins again to 
earn her living. The clergyman of the parish con- 
soles her after a fashion. Philip writes her a letter 
full of faith in her still. Stephen writes from abroad 
urging his suit; and at last Lucy Dean, who has 
been stricken with illness by the blow, comes to see 
her, and to kiss her, and to smile in her eyes with 
the same old confidence. But the struggle has clear- 
ly broken Maggie’s heart. 

One night a flood comes, ingulfs the village, sweeps 
away the mill, from whose débris Maggie saves her 
brother Tom ; and as they are pulling the boat to- 
ward the high, dry land, another building, swept off 
by the freshet, drives its ruins upon them, and they 
are drowned, 

Whatever the author’s intention may be, the im- 
pression is left very forcibly that, despite the fasci- 
nation Maggie feels in Stephen, she perceives that 
it is not that deep, holy love which consecrates and 
justifies marriage; and she knows it because her 
love for Philip, although not strong or entire enough, 
is yet of that nobler, truer type. If she did feel that 
her love was the one central and soul-satisfying pas- 
sion, it is not possible that a woman so thoughtful, 
and sustained, and mature would have wrecked the 
happiness of all four by persisting in refusing to mar- 
ry Stephen. At least, in that case, knowing how 
they loved each other, she could not have failed to 
say to Lucy, ‘‘ Your lover loves me entirely.” Even 
if she did not marry him herself, she certainly could 
not have been so false a friend to Lucy as to allow 
her to marry a man who loved another woman more. 

However, the Easy Chair merely propounds the 
questioa, which will be widely enough discussed this 
summer in the light of all kinds of eyes and experi- 
ence. But do not forget, oh gentle moralists! that 
the heart has its duties as well as the conscience. 


Ont Foreign Bureau. 


UNCH has two good cracks at the Reform Bill 

of Lord John Russell. In one, Lord John is stiff 
and paste-boardy, a pipe-clayey artilleryman, whose 
field-piece is a gun-shaped roll of parchment, marked 
Reform Bill, which Lord John is in the act of firing ; 
and along the Strand, in the back-ground, various 
distances are marked by such signals as ‘‘ six-pound 
suffrage ;” ‘*household suffrage ;” “ universal suf- 
frage ;” and it seems as if the flimsy artillery would 
hardly reach the nearest mark of limitation. 

Then again, Lord John, as a bedraggled Irish girl 
fag, is pushing a baby cart up stairs (the stairs of 
the British Lords), and the bandaged baby is labeled 
Reform Bill. Mr. Punch, as policeman, at the bot- 
tom of the stairs, looks compassionately at the poor 
bedraggled wench (whose face is piteously like Lord 
John’s), and says, ‘‘ Now, little ‘un, do you think 
you'll be able to shove that perambulator up them 
steps ?” 

How they laugh at this; how we all laugh at 
this! Fat Punch at the bottom of the stairs; Serv- 
ing-maid, John Russell, with the baby (of progress) 
in her hand-cart upon the lower step. At the top, 
all the peers and the bishops. Shall Reform be 
trundled up? 

Shall hundreds of thousands, who have no vote 





now, and never had, come into the phalanx that 
name England’s rulers? At length shall the fac- 
tories and the miners have a voirs to say who shall 
make laws for them? 

So we make jokes of the great things of life, and 
forget them. There was no joke about the old days 
of reform in England, when Henry Brougham was 
as great with the strength of manhood as he is now 
garrulous with age: when Lansdowne had vigor in 
him—gone now; when the Iron Duke (whose dust 
is under St. Paul’s dome) put iron gratings to his 
windows to keep out the brick-bats of the mob, and 
when the conqueror of Waterloo yielded at length to 
the leaders of the people, and the Reform Bill passed. 
England is not so much in earnest now ; at least not 
in the direction of an elective franchise. 

Louis Napoleon, who detests English Toryism, is 
just now its best friend ; he is diverting attention by 
his energy, and strategy, and ambition from the 
griefs of privilege. Those who band so joyously in 
the volunteer corps do not band for democratic rights 
but for the conservation of English power, for En- 
gland as it is; for England as against aggressive 
neighbors; for England as capable of showing a 
great front in war. The crash of the six-pounders 
of Mr. Whitworth and of Armstrong will drown all 
sound of the six-pound voter. 

Punch has the truth of it. Nurse John Russell is 
weak with seventy years (though he writes in brave 
tones about Savoy), and can not trundle any big baby 
of Reform up the steps of the established powers. 

And Savoy, and Nice, and Switzerland ? 

Like a drifting summer’s cloud Tuscany, and the 
twin Duchies of Modena and Parma, and the Ro- 
magna have passed under the dominion of the Sar- 
dinian king; and easy as a cloud Savoy has passed 
away from its old inheritors, and Mont Blane now 
throws its shadow upon French territory. Of course 
there was swift execution: not much time taken up 
with consultation of the Great Powers; not much 
time taken up in consultation with England: where- 
at Lord John makes a most vigorous protest against 
the ambitious designs of France, and the benches 
applaud. Who in England wanted France to be 
stronger or greater than she was? Perfidious France 
to-day ; and to-morrow it may be perfidious England. 

Louis Napoleon may possibly have consulted the 
Great Powers; but he certainly did not indulge him- 
self in a very long consideration of what the Great 
Powers advised; least of all does he seem to have been 
deferential to the opinion of England. After all, 
there are a great many arguments (of policy) to de- 
fend the course of the Emperor, and a great many of 
justice and honor which make against him. France 
applauds and admires the swift Imperial tactics, 
which in a month pile up the Alps on her frontiers 
of the East, and scoop out a new sea-basin for her 
on the shores of the Mediterranean. There is a loud 
municipal consent, which tickles the ear as much as 
a popular vote, and which does not offend the inher- 
ited prejudices of Russia and autocracies generally. 
Louis Napoleon would gladly have submitted the 
annexion to a vote of Savoyards, as he submitted to 
the vote of France, and yielded to the vote of the 
Romagna. But the Great Powers, which he had 
offered io consult, recognize least of all a nation’s 
right to pronounce her own fate. If Savoy may 
speak by ballot, why not Gallicia, and Bohemia, and 
Hungary, and all the Caucasus? Political legerde- 
main is better than any outcrop of democratic prin- 
ciple. So Napoleon says, ‘‘If you prefer legerde- 
main, legerdemain let it be;” and, presto! the re- 
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turning French regiments (from Lombardy) show | 


their colors in Chambery and in Nice, and the cup 
of the conjuror is lifted, and there is a blue ball 
where we saw green. 

Of course, you know, this is not the pious and 
comely way in which we annex Texas—doing it all 
honestly, and with no bravado and threatening ; it 
is not altogether the utterly simple and honest fash- 
ion in which John Bull annexes Afghan or Aden, 
or what he wants eastward; not altogether so hu- 
mane a regard for the wishes and rights of the an- 
nexed people; and yet, bating pretenses and hy- 
pocrisies, it does not seem to us very much worse or 
wickeder. We want that little piece of border prop- 
erty, and are able to buy it, if you will sell; andare 
able to take it, if you refuse; and are able to find 
arguments, if you love discussion; therefore from 
being yours it comes to be ours—Texas, and Afghan, 
and Savoy. We are ambitious of course, for we 
have a growing family that needs room; we were 
modest about it, and said we were content with what 
we had, and so for a time we were; but as we grow 
we want range. And the British Parliament chafes 
and grows angry; but all its anger comes to no 
grander focus than a buoyant period or two in Lord 
John Russell's speech, which serves as an escape 
valve for the Government irritation. In short, En- 
gland has given to France a ‘‘ piece of its mind” about 
the matter, which, under the circumstances, must 
be an immense relief. Overzealous Englishmen, 
such as Mr. Kinglake and Sir Robert Peel, may pos- 
sibly refuse to go to Italy henceforward by the way 
of Mont Cenis; but still, awkwardly enough, Mont 
Cenis will be there, with the French flag flying 
on it. 

If Louis Napoleon had never done a worse thing 
than to drive a private bargain with Sardinia for the 
possession of the mountain district of Savoy, he would 
be a fitter subject for canonization than the Pope is, 
or the Directors of the East India Company. 

God will ripen the sour grapes they grow by Aix 
as regularly as before ; and the hills will look on the 
sea, and the sea will look up at the hills as when the 
Savoyards of old planted olives on all the steps of 
the Mediterranean shore ; and Mont Blane, with his 
eternal white lifted into the sky, shall stand there 
challenging all the poets of Christendom to bring 
Chamouni Hymns of sunrise bravely as ever. 

And if Mr. Kinglake can write a hymn like Cole- 
ridge’s, he will do a better thing in writing it than 
by proving by ever so much logic (as he clearly 
does) that no man can tell what ‘‘ Louis Napoleon 
will do next.” 

There is something funny almost in the alterna- 
tions of British feeling apropos of the Emperor Na- 
poleon and France. We chanced to be in England 
on the occasion of that visit of the Emperor to Vic- 
toria in 1855; there was a world of banners, and a 
great craze of welcome; now the Strand, and Fleet 
Street, and Trafalgar Square, and Whitehall, and all! 
the purlieus of St. James Park, fairly bubbled over 
with noisy and. crowded greeting! We had nearly 
been crushed upon the broad steps by the Duke of 
York’s column in the mass that surged down to catch 
a glimpse of the great Imperial ally. <A few old 
gentlemen, indeed, in the dining-room of the United 


Rue Lepelletier, and the boastful speeches of the 
French colonels, which all England resented manful- 
ly. Punch gave a humorsome point to the resent- 
ment, which the dear young Guardsmen had the 
courage to send by mail to every French colonel 
they could hear of. After this, the conduct and suc- 
| cesses of the Italian war made a hero of the Em- 
peror; and after this again, the panic, and the vol- 
unteer corps—growing out of Cherbourg—and the 
waxing strength of the French navy. 

Then comes Mr. Cobden with his treaty—inter- 
preted into eloquence by Mr. Gladstone, and made 
piquant at every club-room dinner by cheap mouton 
and Chateau Margaux, Whata philosopher he is— 
this Emperor! What a shrewd man of business! 
What a true friend of England! 

Then the Savoy project looms up, with coy slow- 
ness and a complimentary hesitation ; the quidnuncs 
prick up theirears. At last the cloven foot: France 
is to be enlarged; Belgium will come next, and the 
Rhine border. But the Government (has not Pal- 
merston dined at Fontainebleau, and played at piquet 
with the Empress?) says Pooh!—pooh! We know 
the Emperor; he is good friend of ours; he will do 
nothing without consulting us: we are the ‘‘ Great 
Powers !” we shall hardly allow him to consummate 
this change; at least that is our impression. And 
the Count Persigny attends the Queen's drawing- 
room reception; and Lord Cowley hobnobs at the 
Tuileries, chucking the brave little Prince Imperial 
under the chin. 

The couriers meantime, French and Sardinian, 
are riding back and forth. The Emperor plies my 
Lord Cowley with as good wine as he ever drank, 
but he does not forget the mountain barriers. And 
so one day it is settled. Mont Blanc, as we said, 


| spends its shadows where the French flag is flying ; 


and the Savoy and organ-men grind out, ‘‘ Long may 
it wave!” 





We have given enough space to this Savoyard 
matter: France might do a worse thing than make 
this hasty annex; a worse thing she has done just 
now; and yet you will scarcely hear of it. Some 
years ago two men in the south of France were 
brought to trial for robbery: they were convicted, 
condemned; and one died of fever at Cayenne, the 
other in the hulks at Brest. Within the winter 
past, however, there was reason to suspect that the 
real criminal was still at large. Inquiry was prose- 
cuted; the suspected ones interrogated, and the re- 
sult was perfect demonstration of the innocence of 
the condemned parties who had died with the great 
dishonor weighing on them and on their families, 
and the conviction of the suspected ones, 

It would seem that tardy justice would demand 
the fullest possible declaration of the innocence of 
those who had suffered, and that the least which 
the erring officials could do, would be to lift pub- 
licly the vail of disgrace from the memory of the 
injured. 

But no: the French judges, in virtue of a law of 
the realm, deny all publicity to the new trial: the 
authority of French justice might be shaken if its 
errors were made matter of public discussion; the 
doors of the court-room are closed; the new and 








Service club, kept doggedly at their lunch and the 
morning Times, ignoring, with a pleasantly proud | 
impassiveness, the upstart Emperor. But for all | 
that the shouts must have come to their ears and | 
made them frown. 

Afterward came the murderous attack of the 


real culprits are condemned in secret; the ignominy 
still rests upon the innocent ; and the French judges 
maintain their composure. Even the Belgian paper, 
Le Nord, which has the honesty to give a history 
of this procedure, is seized, and refused circulation. 
It is a little injustice to you, and to us, and to Sa- 
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yoyards; but to those friends—mothers, brothers, | seem to go there again, as they read the ‘‘ Marble 
sisters, who mourn yet the shortened lives of those Faun,” and live over the Romish experience with 
who died of wasting fever, under a great cloud of | the added zest of story. Another noticeable thing 
dishonor, who died pure as the judges, and innocent | about the book is the way it weans you (with all 
as they—what a cankerous tyranny is in it! What | its vraisemblance) from the matter-of-fact life of 
love or tolerance of a law that sanctions the wrong! | Rome, and from all cognizance of the bubbles that 
Of such spawn come Massaniellos, | break on the stream of to-day. 
Yet who knows, or who cares ? Who thinks in reading it of the French occupa- 
Is this injustice as significant a fact as that the | tion, or of the Papal troubles, or of Austria, or of 
Prince Imperial, now turned of four, is corporal of | the freed Romagna? but rather finds his thought 
the grenadiers of the Guard, and has learned to han- | colored with the deep tints of Italian life in the ab- 
dle his mimic musket of wood as adroitly as any | stract; the romance, the poetry, the chivalry, the 
guardsman of them all? Poor little corporal of the | mystery, the art-love of Italy: these all blended, 
grenadiers of the Guard! Hard as you may find | make the color with which Hawthorne gives light 
the practice with the mimic musket, there is every and shade to his Italian story. By reading it you 
chance that, in the twenty years to come, you may | would never come to know Cavour, or Mazzini, or 
find musketry practice to which this shall be child’s | Antonelli; but yet from its pages there might come 
play! a breath of the Italian atmosphere to touch your 
And the papers tell us (since we are in the train, | cheek as true, and fresh, and warm, and passionate, 
now, Of lesser gossip) that certain American ladies as if you had pored over its history, or yourself looked 
are presently to marry titles, and the men belong- | upon the domes and the purple Apennines. 
ing to them. We wish them joy. But we wish 
still more—that Americans, possessed of wealth| [Ir is not pleasant to see such men as Leverrier 
enough, properly applied, to make their lives illus- | engaged in quarrel ; and yet the distinguished as- 
trative, had some nobler and, if you please, homelier | tronomer has given very special interest to two or 
ambition than to blazon a decaying fragment of her- three of the later meetings of the Academy of Sci- 
aldry. Wealth is a weapon in the civilization of | ences by his altercations with fellow-members of 
our day, and can make and gain battles: more the | the Institute. It would make a pretty story of a 
pity, then, that it should become only a brush in the | quarrel if the grounds of difference were fairly writ- 
hands of a burnisher, to rub bright some old escutch- | ten out; but it is enough for us to chronicle the 
eon. Wealth will buy titles any where. In En-| fact that even so clever a computator as Leverrier 
gland the wealth must be vast; in France, only | has weaknesses—is not so far removed from common 
large; in Germany, only moderate; and in Italy, | infirmities as to deny himself the luxury of a sharp 
only suilicient. | quarrel. The issue will be no way fatal—save to 
| some few errors which have crept into the Imperial 
Anp this brings up, pleasantly enough, Haw- |} almanac. 
thorne’s story of the Transformation, and of the 
Count of Monte Beni. It is a new picture, and yet| Amona later projected Paris improvements we 
a most just one, which he has given of the Count’s | may allude to the construction of three new church- 
eyrie in the Apennines, half reminding of the slen- | es of imposing size: one at the end of the Chaussée 
der, proud grandness of the Master of Ravenswood ; | d’Antin, upon the site of the old Caserne de Clichy ; 
and yet with a local coloring about it so characteris- | a second near to the Arc de /’Etoile; and a third 

















tic and 30 vraisemblant that we know it is so. It 
brings, with new relish, home to the sympathies 
the broken fortunes and failing resources of that old, 
chivalric Italy which we know in story. Even like 
Donatello, chivalrous Italy has a taste of the woods 


| upon some site still undetermined. The new Opera- 

house also is among the designs in reserve, and 
| which, on completion, will add to the brilliancy and 
| completeness of the new capital. The bridge al- 
| ready joins the old terrace of the Tuileries garden 


and the mythologies. We seize its essence best when | to the opposite bank of the river; and along the 
it is most shadowy : we can not give it hard, human | quay trees, which seem nearly half a century old, 
type. Its great crimes are so red that we need a fling their shadows where, five years since, the sun 
Tarquin and Lucrece, or a bounding ballad of Vir- | shone broadly on the bald asphaltum. Never did 
ginius, to moderate their color to our eye. Crimes | the café windows shine more temptingly; never 
so great they need a ground-work of red. Dona-| Paris hold more of charm for those who live for 
tello throws a man from the Tarpeian rock (which pleasure or for self-indulgence. What boots it to 
is not very high, however), and the dreadfulness is | us, who consume the best which the Café Anglais 
only relieved, yet is relieved, by a confused ground- | can bestow, or listen to all the melodies that waken 
work of dim, mysierious wickednesses, making a the Salle Ventadour, that the poor Messinese are un- 
bloody, purple back-ground which never clears, and | easy at sight of their butchered children, and the 
which keeps our eye and imagination when the story | Neapolitans shrinking under a tyranny worse than 
is wholly done. that of the old king’s ? What beots it who may be 

Then, of the book, let us say—what large, and | crying for mercy or aid, if only the sound does not 
free, and natural judgment about art in it; none of | trouble our ear? The harshest sighs, whether they 
the pettiness of the professional critic; no assump- come from Palermo or the battle-fields of Morocco, 
tion of superior discernment; no patronizing airs; | are tempered with the soft breezes that blow over 
no overbold defense of indecencies, sustained, as such | the pretty Pré-Catalan. In Paris one hears every 
generally are, by sneers at prudery ; but open, clear, | thing, and straightway forgets every thing. 
zealous, honest, downright. — 

Then the pictures of Romish streets and gar- Or the American Bonapartes we may put this lit- 
dens and hills are as if a photograph had painted | tle current mention on record : 
them, Those who have sauntered on the Pincian, ‘* The seventeenth volume of the ‘ History of the 
through the warm afternoons of a Roman winter, or | Consulate and the Empire,’ by M. Thiers, just pub- 
lounged below in the copses of the Borghese Garden, | lished, contains a note which M. Jerome Napoleon 
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Bonaparte, ‘a French citizen residing at Baltimore, in | are, in this twenty-first volume, in the enjoyment of 
the United States,’ requested the publisher to insert. | a prosperity that has no parallel in this department 
The note states, that, on the 24th of December, 1803, | of literature. The publishers intend to regard past 
Jerome Bonaparte, then a naval officer in the service | success only as incitement to better things in future. 
of the French Republic, married Miss Elizabeth Pat-| The Drawer is selected as the place into which 
erson, daughter of a citizen of the United States; | every body looks first ; and here the publishers inti- 
that the marriage was celebrated by the Bishop of | mate that the present is the auspicious time for all 
Baltimore, according to the rites of the Catholic | who are interested in the Magazine to aid in extend- 
church ; and that the marriage was regularly regis- | ing its circulation. The terms are elsewhere stated, 
tered. That Jerome Bonaparte, then nineteen years | and to them we refer the reader, trusting that hun- 
of age, had attained the age required by the French | dreds of thousands will help themselves and us by 
law to contract a valid marriage. That his father | enlarging the number of our subscribers. So much 
being dead, his mother, Madame Letitia Bonaparte, | for business: now for pleasure. 
did not within a year, as required by the French | 
law, demand that the marriage should be declared} Rrpr1na in a stage-coach in Kentucky, last week, 
null and void. That, on the contrary, Madame Le- | we heard a fellow swearing at a great rate about the 
titia called M. Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte, the issue | Abolitionists. 
of that marriage, ‘her dear son,’ and signed herself, | They ought to be hung as high as Haman,” he 
in a letter to him, ‘his very affectionate mother.’ | said. 
That in 1805 the Emperor Napoleon demanded of the “And how high was Haman hung?” asked a 
Pope a bull annulling that marriage, and that the | grave old gentleman in the corner. 
Pope replied that there was no reason to annul the| ‘‘ Wa’al, about as high as folks is ginerally hung, 
marriage, and that were he-to do so he would be | I reckon,” said the other. 
guilty of a most abominable abuse of his sacred min- | ‘* And pray, who was that fellow Haman you are 
istry before the tribunal of God, and before the en- | speaking of?” pursued the old gentleman, his eye 
tire Church. An answer to this note, transmitted | kindling with a gentle smile as he blandly spoke. 
by Prince Napoleon, is annexed by the publisher. ‘* Why, he was one of them scamps that was hung 
‘*Atthe re-establishment of the empire under Napo- | up at Cynthiana for spreadin’ ’sendiary dokymints.” 
leon III., the descendants of the marriage with Miss} The old gentleman chuckled faintly and dropped 
Paterson attempted to establish a right, and Prince | the subject. 
Napoleon and the Princess Mathilde appealed to an 
imperial family council, the only competent tribunal, “ Ix the flush times of California, when San Fran- 








to forbid Jerome Paterson to attribute to himself, 
with the name of Bonaparte, a filiation which does | 
not belong to him legally. The family council, on | 
the 4th of July, 1856, having heard M. Allon, the 
advocate for Prince Napoleon and the Princess Ma- 
thilde, and M. Berryer, for M. Jerome Bonaparte, 
maintained the right of the defendant to the name 
of Bonaparte, but without the right of availing him- 
self of the advantages conferred by the 2QIst and | 
202d articles of the ‘Code Napoleon.’ The Emperor | 
sanctioned the judgment, and when the present note | 
was submitted to him for his approbation, he added, | 
with his own hand, the following paragraph : 

‘**His Majesty the Emperor, by his conduct to- | 
ward the descendants of Mademoiselle Paterson since 
the judgment was determined, thought it right to 
prove that he did not consider them even as belong- 
ing to his family civile.’ 

“The question was raised again by a claim made 
by M. Jerome Bonaparte to a portion of Cardinal 
Fesch’s property, and which was rejected by a decis- | 


ion of the imperial family council, in December, 
1859,” 





Chitor’s Drawer. 


HE TWENTY-FIRST Volume of Harper's 
Yew Monthly Magazine begins with this num- 
ber. To the Drawer is assigned the honor of making 





cisco was not what it now is, I went into a barber’s 
shop to have my beard cut off. The barber was not 
learned in his profession, and his time was too valu- 
able to be spent in sharpening razors. Near me a 
stranger was undergoing all the torture of another 
dull razor and another dull barber. Just then a 
monkey came in, noiselessly, hopping about on two 
feet and a hand, or three hands or three feet, I don’t 
know which, and after gymnasticizing a while, 
jumped on the lap of my neighbor, and immediate- 
ly jumped off again and disappeared into another 
room. We left the shop together, and after we had 
got off a little distance the stranger asked me in the 
most confidential manner if I saw ‘ that thing.’ 

‘** What, that monkey? Certainly.’ 

*¢¢ Ah, I'm glad of it; for I had heard so much of 
monkeys follering a fellow after drinking that I was 
afeard ‘twas one of them blue devils.’ 

‘*T never saw the man before, nor have I seen 


| him since; but I'll be bound the fright saved him 


from running the risk of delirium tremens.” 





Durie the great speculation in town lots in 1835 
and °36 in Mississippi, Doctor T , of Vicksburg, 
went in largely, investing all the cash funds received 
in his lucrative practice, and, as usual, paid one- 
third cash, the balance in six and twelve months, with 
interest, these being the usual terms of buying and 
selling. One day when the Doctor was deep in town 





this announcement, and wishing the reader all sorts lots, he had to answer the call of an aristocratic pa- 
of compliments on the arrival of this eventful period | tient, for whom he hastily prescribed a box of pills, 
in its history. We are coming of age: if not in| and allowing his mind to return to the town lots, 
years, at least in volume. Other Magazines have | was on his way out when the question was asked, 
been blown up long before they reached the years of | how the pills were to be taken? To which the Doc- 
discretion, while we have gone on increasing in age | tor replied, ‘‘One-third down, the balance in six 
and numbers till now we are about to enter on our | and twelve months with interest.” 

majority. Thanks to an appreciating public, to a| : 

corps of contributors whose genius and industry meet | GENERAL BLANK, of Arkansas, being a widower, 
the wants of the age, and to artists whose illustra- | somewhat advanced in years, had occasionally visit- 
tions are a bright peculiar feature of the work, we | ed a widow residing in en adjoining county with a 
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view to a matrimonial connection. At length the 
General determined to make a disclosure of a matter 
before it might be too late for the widow to retract. 
Addressing her with the remark that, of course, she 
was aware that he did not claim to be a very young 
man, yet he thought it his duty to acquaint her with 
a fact, of which, perhaps, she was not aware; he 
doifed his wig and bowed low before her, exhibiting 
a poll as bare and slick asa peeled onion. The wid- 
ow, with the utmost calmness, replied that she ad- 
mired his candor, and felt called upon to be as frank 
as he; and raising her cap, showed that her head 
was as bare and slick as his own! 
They were married the next day, 





ROSES. 


Roses always roses are— 

What with roses can compare? 
Search the garden, search the bower, 
Try the charms of every flower; 
Try them by their beauteous bloom, 
Try them by their sweet perfume. 
Morning light it loveth best 

In the rose's lap to rest; 

And the evening breezes tell 

The secret of their choice as well. 
Try them by whatever token, 

Still the same response is spoken; 
Nature crowns the rose's stem 
With her choicest diadem. 


Roses always roses are— 

What with roses can compare? 

Roses are of royal birth, 

Loveliest monarchs of the earth! 

Not the realm of flowers alone, 

But human hearts their sceptre own. 
They more than all the flowery throng 
Can wake the poet's soul to song; 
They more than all possess the power 
To soothe or cheer life's passing hour. 
Mark what flowers the maiden'’s hand 
Gathers for her bridal band; 

What the sweetest influence shed 
Round the grateful sufferer’: bed; 
What with holiest light illume 

The grief and darkness of the tomb. 
To every flower some charm is given, 
For each reveals the love of Heaven; 
But roses so all charms combine, 
That roses rule by “right divine;” 
And roses still must ever be 

The garden's Royal Family. 





“Tw a little village in Connecticut, several years 
ago, there lived one David Barnes, a person of an ex- 
citable temperament and violent passions, especially 
—as was often the case—when under the influence of 
strong drink. Not far from him resided old Squire 
Nelson, famous in all the region round about for his 
ready wit, with which few were able to cope suc- 
cessfully. 

‘*The Squire had at the time of which I write a 
pig of remarkable promise, which one day effected a 
stolen exit from its domicile, and wandered about 
seeking what it might devour; till finally it hap- 
pened into Barnes’s garden, where, following the im- 
pulse of its nature, it (as Barnes himself graphically 
expressed it) ‘rooted araound like all possest.’ 

“‘The animal was at length espied by Barnes, 
who—it being the hour when his bitters most were 
felt—issued forth with murderous intent and a stick, 
and so gave vent to his emotions that the poor beast 
‘ withdrew’ as speedily as possible, and reached home 
more dead than alive. 

“When recovered from the effect of his potions 


Barnes regretted his hastiness, and resolved to visit 
the Squire, explain, and make it right, if possible. 
Off he started, and found the Squire at home. He 
hardly knew how to open the subject, so he began 
with 
a Wa’al, Square, I’m a-thinkin’ o’ leavin’ these 
parts.’ 
** Squire. ‘You don’t say! I'm sorry for that.’ 
“Barnes (with some surprise). ‘Be ye? An’ 
why, may I ask?’ 
“Squire. ‘Wa’al, I'll tell you. Years ago there 
come a Mr. Robinson to live where you do, and he 
was a mean sort of a man, and it was hard gittin’ 
along with him. And after him come Tom Mullen, 
and he was a dretful mean man—worse, if any thing, 
than the other. And after he left there come Bill 
Mosher, who was really tejus; and then one worse’n 
all the others together—old Ned Bolles. You see, 
they kept a-growin’ worse. And finally, you come; 
and I’m afraid that, if you go, the Evil One himself 
will be next!” 

‘* Barnes left.” 





WE have the following from Three-Rivers, in 
Canada, our Drawer being strictly international : 

** Although we Lower Canadians, as your con- 
stant guests, never fail to partake of the good things 
you spread before us with such a bountiful hand, 
still it is very seldom we ever think of returning you 
the compliment. To make amends for this seeming 
neglect on our part I invite you to partake of the 
following, hoping you will find them to your taste : 

‘* 4 worthy son of Erin, quite fresh from the Em- 
erald Isle, having just arrived in Quebec, and want- 
ing some article of clothing, inquired of the first man 
he met where he could find a clothing store. The 
man, who happened to be a French Canadian, told 
him, with much politeness, that he could get any 
thing he wanted by going to L. and C. Grenier, in 
St. Peter Street. At this Pat flew into an awful 
passion, and pitched into poor Jean Baptiste with 
the greatest fury, to the latter’s most visible aston- 
ishment. A policeman, attracted by the row, took 
both parties into custody and brought them before 
the Recorder. Jean made his deposition; and Pat 
was asked why he had behaved in such a brutal 
manner toward a man who had sought to oblige 
him? ‘Oblige me, yer Honor! faix an’ it’s I that’s 
obliged him by not knocking his dirty head off. 
Sure, didn’t I ax him perlitely an’ dacently as where 
I could find the like of a clothing shtore; an’, by Saint 
Pathrick, didn’t the dirty spalpeen of a Frinchmin 
till me to go to h—Il and see granny!’ The sides 
of the Recorder fairly shook with laughter at Pat’s 
mistake. He explained matters to him, and warned 
him not to be so ready with his fists in future. The 
Irishman, sorry for what he had done, invited Jean 
Baptiste to take a dhrop with him, and they both 
went out rejoicing. 





‘In Three-Rivers we have an old French Cana- 
dian named Féron, who is crier of the court, and 
quite a character in his way. Not long since a 
Judge from Montreal asked old Féron if he under- 
stood English. 

‘** Entendez vous l’Anglais, Monsieur Féron?’ 
said the Judge. 

‘“** Oh out, votre Honneur, je Ventendez tres bien ; 
mais je ne le comprend pas!” 

“* Entendez vous means, in French, ‘Do you un- 
derstand ?’ or ‘Do you hear?’ So when the Judge 





asked him do you hear (understand) English, the old 
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fellow answered him, with a merry twinkle in his 
eye, ‘I hear it very well, but I do not understand it.’ 





‘¢ A younG LADY called on a reverend Father and 
confessed all her sins, big and little. The Pater 
asked her to give him her name. This she was not 
obliged, and was not inclined to do; so she answered, 
rather pertly, ‘Father, my name is not a sin.’ 





‘¢ A rARMER who had the habit of seasoning his 
conversation with a large quantity of curses de- 
termined one day to get rid of the habit; and, asa 
first step toward attaining so desirable an end, he 
sought a priest and confessed his failing. The curé 
made him promise that he would, asa penance, swal- 
low a grain of sand every time he swore. The man 
returned home and commenced to plow, and every 
time he swore—which was every two or three sec- 
onds—he swallowed the prescribed quantity of sand. 
At last he could stand it no longer. He went to the 
curé, and with the greatest earnestness said, ‘ Father, 
I beg you will change my penance; if you don't, I 
will eat up the whole of my farm before long !’” 





From the extreme of the Northwest—from British 
Columbia—a constant reader of the Drawer writes : 

‘* Perhaps a few items from this barbarous region 
may not be uninteresting to the readers of the 
Drawer. Since your Magazine penetrates to ai! 
portions of the globe, each in return should con- 
tribute its own mite to the fund of amusement. 

‘¢ Every one upon this part of the Pacific coast is 
familiar with the name of Captain Tom Wright, son 
of ‘Bully Wright,’ of San Francisco, whose eccen- 
tricities prove him to be a ‘chip of the old block.’ 
During the last winter he was running a small stern- 
wheel steamer, ycleped the Enterprise, an old spec- 
imen of Oregon ship-building, much the worse for 
hard usage. Her boiler, particularly—which was 
originally intended to carry 120 pounds steam—had 
become so dilapidated, and been ‘plugged’ so many 
times with pine-wood, that any attempt to raise an 
unusual amount of steam always resulted in its leak- 
ing so as to put out the fires. Still Captain Tom 
never hesitated, at any season of the year, to try the 
trip up Frazer River, probably the swiftest stream 
which is navigated by steamers in the world. On 
these occasions he had an understanding with the 
engineer of the boat, which in one instance resulted 
as follows: Upon coming to one of the shoal places 
in the river, where the water ran so rapidly that he 
knew it was impossible to steam through, he worked 
along slowly until the boat came to a dead ‘ stand- 
still’—at times going ahead a few feet, and then 
gradually allowing the current to take it down 
again. The captain quietly headed her in toward 
the shore, and ordered the mate to get a line ashore. 
By dint of hard towing the few hands of the vessel 
succeeded in getting her some rods farther, when 
again she stopped and no efforts could move her. 
Some twenty or thirty of the passengers were con- 
gregated forward, and, of course, much interested in 
the strife. 

***Gentlemen,’ said the commander, politely, ‘I 
am under the disagreeable necessity of asking your 
assistance on the line until we get to yonder point; 
Iam afraid, otherwise, that we can’t make the riffle.’ 

‘*No one stirred. One specimen of a veritable 





tow-horse, but he wasn’t so green.’ All manifested 
a very decided disinclination to the proposal. 

‘** Wash !’ sings out the captain to the engineer, 
in tones loud enough to be heard through the whole 
boat, ‘how much steam have you got on?’ 

*** One hundred and forty pounds !’ was the omin- 
ous reply. 

‘¢¢ Put on ten more, Sir, at once!’ thundered back 
the ‘ skipper.’ 

‘¢¢ The boiler is leaking very badly now, Sir, and 
I am afraid she won't stand any more,’ was the re- 
sponse, well calculated to assure the timid. 

‘** Raise her to one hundred and fifty, if you 
blow her up!’ was the next order from the appar- 
ently excited captain. 

“During this short colloquy the passengers had 
been staring at each other perfectly thunder-struck. 
A tall Missourian was the first to recover from his 
lethargy. Making a leap from the guards of the boat 
to the shore he cried out, ‘I'll tow, for one!’ His 
example was followed by the rest, and in a minute’s 
time there was not a passenger left upon the boat. 
With a sly twinkle in his eye Captain Tom turned 
to the pilot and remarked, ‘ We'll have no trouble 
with those fellows during the rest of the trip!’ And 
so it was. At all future similar places—and they 
were not few—a simple request was sufficient to at- 
tach them all to the end of the tow-line.” 





From far-off Oregon a genial correspondent of the 
Drawer writes: 

‘*Even in the mines, in our mountain fastnesses, 
in our pleasant, smiling valleys, amidst the shining 
gold-fields and gloomy cajions of the furthest ‘ Far 
West,’ that bounteous cornucopia the Drawer pours 
out its wealth of convivial humor. Here, where the 
relentless tide of human fortune bows the stoutest 
heart beneath its breakers—where ‘ blues’ and hyp- 
ochondria are often known and felt—it comes with 
its grateful panacea to ‘raise up the bowed down.’ 
Mine costs me nine dollars a year per express, but 
I reckon it among the indispensables. While the 
desperate felo de se contemplates his destiny in cold 
steel and arsenic, give me the prolific Drawer and 
I'll ‘laugh and grow fat.’ 

‘“*T tender you the following, which is too true to 
be very laughable: 

** A case was being examined before Justice A. B. 
Me n of our place, who was generally known as 
the ‘ village squire,’ and of whom the village poet- 
aster once facetiously rhymed : 

***In judgment he sat like a Turkish bashaw, 
For he was, whilom, dubbed ‘+a limb of the law ;" 
And while he dispensed law and justice to some, 
To others he vended wise counsel and rum." 





‘* During the examination the lawyers quarreled, 
became pugnacious, and finally ‘pitched in,’ hand- 
ling each other ‘without gloves;’ and but for the 
meddlesome interference of the constable, they would 
have had a ‘ fair fight.’ 

‘¢ The Squire sat gazing over his spectacles at this 
scene in horrific amazement, till, suddenly losing his 
equilibrium, he sprang up a-tip-toe, and roared out: 

“¢The Court fines you fifty dollars a piece and 
three days’ imprisonment! Constable! to jail with 
them! Git!’ 

‘*The two clients looked askant at their culpable 
counsel. Would Court adjourn, the jury be dis- 


Pike muttered, in an under-tone, ‘that he'd paid | missed, and they be compelled to wait three days 
his passage, and was dern’d if he'd tow for any body.’ | for counsel and the closing of their case? They 
Another said, ‘he’d heer’n tell of the Paddy who| were anxious to have a verdict, and both looked al- 
worked his passage on the canawl by leading the | ternately at the Squire and then at a ‘ Notice’ in the 
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Squire’s establishment, which read: ‘Pay at once, 
and don’t keep us waiting. Time is money.’ The 
jury seemed fidgety, and even his Honor manifested 
some uneasiness. But before the constable could 
muster his thoughts sufficiently to prompt action in 
the premises, one of the lawyers arose and relieved 
himself and others by saying ; 

“ May it please the Court, your Honor has fined 
us more than the law allows.’ 

‘Squire (in a@ husky but emphatic tone): ‘Then 
the Court fines you as much as the law does 
allow!’ 

‘‘The lawyers being left to determine the point 
as to how much the law did allow, agreed on fining 
themselves twenty-five dollars and no imprisonment, 
which being satisfactory, his Honor took fifty dol- 
lars, and the examination was resumed.” 





Lyre evidently runs in the blood of some negroes 
as well as many whites, as the following anecdote 
will illustrate : 

‘*Some time ago, when squatting on claims in 
Kansas was more profitable than now, I was induced 
to go over, and, to assist me in cooking, I had occa- 
sion to take George and Jesse, two negro boys, with 
me. One night, as three or four of us were seated 
in the front room of my cabin, I heard quite an al- 
tercation between these sable sons. It seemed that 
George had forcibly taken away a jack-knife, the 
property of Jesse, at which Jesse’s ire was raised to 
such a pitch that my presence was required to quell 
the disturbance. On entering the room I discovered 
George, with one hand pressing hard against his left 
hand vest-pocket, loudly vociferating : 

‘¢ Mass’ Frank! I ain’t got Jess’s knife! I ain't 
seed it! ’Fore God, I ain’t!’ 

‘Calling George toward me, I made a motion to 
search him, when the little fellow exclaimed : 

‘¢*Mass’ Frank, you may feel in ev’ry pocket but | 
dis un.’ 

“ ‘Why not in that one, George ?’ 





soul I ain’t got it.’ 

“Sure enough, I felt every other pocket, and no | 
knife; but when I put my hand in the one he ob- | 
jected to my searching, there I found the ‘bone of | 
contention.’ With childish simplicity he exclaimed : | 

‘<*Well, Mass’ Frank, if you hadn't felt dar I | 


‘*¢Kase de knife’s in dar. But I ’clare on my | 


wouldn’t ’ve had it!’” 





‘*T SEND you an account of a desperate legal dog- 
fight that came off in the Superior Court of Chicago 
a few days ago. 

‘The defendant had shot the plaintiff's dog in the 
month of July, 1857. Plaintiff immediately brought 
suit in trespass, which has been tried in the inferior 
courts some three times, in which trials victory was 
sometimes on the side of the plaintiff and sometimes 
the defendant. On the final trial James B. Brad- | 
well, a tall ‘limb of the law,’ celebrated for his ex- 
travagant expressions and great eloquence, appeared 
as counsel for the plaintiff; and Robert Hervey, a 
fine specimen of a Scotch lawyer, and noted for be- 
ing a leader in the St. Andrew’s Society, for the de- 
fendant. 

‘It was proved by Mr. Martin, formerly groom for | 
Lord Shurtleff, an English nobleman, that the father 
and mother of the plaintiff's dog at one time belong- 
ed to the said nobleman, and were imported by the 
witness. 

“The defendant's counsel wound up his plea as 
follows : 


*¢*Gentlemen of the jury, it is proved that the 
plaintiff’s dog was an aristocratic dog; that-he had 
noble blood coursing through his veins; and, having 
crossed the great water and come to a land of free- 
dom, any good Democrat like my client had a right 
to open the vein of this aristocratic dog and let the 
kingly blood flow out. Gentlemen, you can not 
find my client guilty for doing to this dog what your 
fathers of the Revolution did to the aristocratic En- 
glish. No, gentlemen, never—never!’ 

“ The plaintiff’s counsel closed on him in the fol- 
lowing way : 

“‘*Gentlemen of the jury, the point my learned 
friend makes in regard to the right to let aristocratic 
blood flow, undoubtedly applies as well to men as 
dogs ; but my friend is the last man to make that 
point. What! he, who boasts descent from a line 
of Scottish lords as ancient as the Douglases, talk of 
being an enemy to aristocratic blood! \ It is prepos- 
terous! Why, gentlemen, you and I have seen him 
on holidays, in the St. Andrew’s Society, with his 
body as erect as a bean-pole, all decorated with ro- 
settes, ribbons, and furbelows, neither looking. to the 
right nor left, but marching along to the music of 
the Light Guard Band as carefully and stately as 
if the fate of worlds depended upon every step he 
took. 

“¢No, gentlemen, this will not do; for if the 
logic of my learned friend is true, you would open 
that vein of his in which courses the blood of kings, 
and moisten our democratic soil with it before my 
friend could return to his office. 

‘<* No, gentlemen, no such aristocratic man ean 
justify the killing of our noble dog on any such 
ground. 

‘¢*We may be forsaken by father, mother, broth- 
ers, sisters, and all our kindred—kicked out of doors, 
and turned loose upon the wide, wide world—but our 
dog—noble, heroic, faithful—will cling to us with un- 
wavering fidelity till the last faint spark of life dies 
out! 

““* But he is dead! and we ask you, by your ver- 
dict, to punish his murderer so that he shall remem- 
ber shooting our dog with sorrow until the last mo- 
ment of his life.’ ” 





A Loutsvit_r, Kentucky, correspondent writes : 
‘* Before the adoption of the new Constitution in 
Indiana, the circuit courts were ornamented with a 
couple.of associate judges who received a compensa- 
tion of two dollars per day while court was sitting. 
Of course they were plain old farmers, guiltless of all 


| legal knowledge. In the absence of the circuit judge 


they were authorized to try ordinary common law 
cases. Upon one occasion, in the County of C—, 


| the presiding judge was absent, when a little appeal 


case from a justice’s docket was called up for trial. 
Small as the case was, a formidable bundle of papers 
had accumulated in it. One party moved to dismiss 
the appeal, and the other side responded with a mo- 


| tion to dismiss the case. A legal argument of some 


hours left the Bench completely bewildered, and as 
a last resort, the two judges called Major T . the 
Nestor of the bar, into their councils, and, in a stage 
whisper, asked his advice. 

*«*The case ought to be thrown out of court,’ 
was the sententious judgment of the Major. 

““¢Mr. Clerk, give us all them papers,’ said the 
judge who did up the talking. They were handed 





‘to him. ‘Mr. Sheriff, open that window!’ The 


next moment the entire bundle of papers were be- 


yond the reach of certiorari, scattered over an adja- 
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cent hog-wallow that lay conveniently beneath the 
window. 

‘*How the clerk made up the record I never 
learned.” 





Our ‘‘wealthy” North Carolina eorrespondent, 
writing again from ‘ High Johnsing,” winds up with 
a postscriptum as follows : 

“P.S. I ought to have told you of an tssue of ve- 
racity between Mr. Shakspeare and Mr. Simon which 
the county-court jury had to try last term. You 
see it was a case of assault and battery, and the facts 
were, that an officer of the county, having an execu- 
tion to levy, was confronted by the plaintiff's wife 
right in front of the crib door he was about to enter 
in search of corn wherewith to satisfy the writ. She 
told him in plain terms he shouldn’t ‘tetch that ar 
corn; it war hern, and daddy made it not subjec’ to 
any sich debts or contractings or the like.’ The of- 
ficer, unawed by this remonstrance, nevertheless pro- 
ceeded to open the crib, and. in so doing jostled the 
good lady a little ; he took her by the arms, not, per- 
haps, handling her as gently as he would a less bel- 
ligerent dame, and for this assault he stood indicted. 

‘‘ Our friend Simon appeared for the defense. He 
enlarged upon the necessity of law and order: ‘A 
great principle, gentlemen of the jury, is involved 
in this prosecution. Is the law able to vindicate it- 
self? Shall a woman be entitled to leave the sacred 
spot which should be hallowed by her footstep and 
presence, the bedside of her sick husband, and, so to 
speak, unsex herself by resisting a public officer in 
the proper and lawful discharge of his duties? , My 
client was taking the corn under the command of the 
law, and he only used force enough to put her out 
of the way, and he was a sworn officer.’ 

‘*The honorable member resumed his seat, and 
wiping his spectacles, was immediately surrounded 
by some six or ten clients who wanted a petition for 
partition. Immersed in the details of the names of 
heirs, dates, etc., and writing as fast as the crowd 
and noise would permit, his attention seems entirely 
to have been taken away from the case, when it was 
recalled in the following manner : 

‘Our old friend Gus was employed to prosecute, 
and his zeal had been fully aroused by a fat contin- 
gent. He thought it horrible that, in this land of 
boasted chivalry, women were to be subjected to 
such insults. 

‘* Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘ more than three thousand 
years ago the immortal bard of Avon said, 

“The man that lays his hand upon 

A woman, save in the way of kindness, 

Is a wretch ;"" 
and here he turned, ‘ flaming in full circle,’ as friend 
Sym would say, and looking to where Simon was 
writing away in the midst of a crowd of clients, to- 
tally oblivious of what was going on, and elevating 
his voice to its full compass, added, 

‘** Yes, gentlemen, a wretch (that’s the point!) 

** Whom ‘twere base flattery to call a cowarp!"’ 

‘Mr. Simon looked up a moment at the speaker, 
and then rising with evident indignation at what he 
supposed to be an epithet applied to him or his client, 
remarked, with emphasis and warmth, ‘ Gentlemen 
of the jury, I pronounce that an infamous false- 
hood !’ 

“You ought to have seen Gus at that moment. 
He was evidently at a loss, but it was the work of 
an instant to recover his equanimity. Rubbing the 
point of his nose, he said, turning to the jury, ‘ Well, 





| a 
| o'clock it was. 


gentlemen, there is evidently an issue of veracity be- | 


tween Mr, Shakspeare and somebody, and I know it 
ain’t me; I will proceed with my argument.’” 





Can the following, in the way of advertisements, 
clipped from the Texas Christian Advocate, published 
at Galveston, Texas, be beat ? 


“Follow Peace with all men, and Holiness, 
without which no man shall see the Lord.” 


WISH to say to the public, through the Advocate, that, 
by the help of the good Lord, and the use of His money 
(I am only a steward on earth), I have erected a 


Good Flouring and Corn Mill. 


It is situated ten miles north of La Grange, near the road 
leading from that place to the town of Caldwell. 

My days for grinding, in each week, are—Corn on Tues- 
day, and Wheat on Wednesday and Thursday. 

Fayette Co., Feb. 29, 1860. JOHN RABB. 





“ THe shining light of our house is a little five- 
year-older named Simeon; but, from his old-fash- 
ioned ways, he is better known as ‘ Papa’ about the 
premises. 

“One of those traveling nuisafices called organ- 
grinders has latterly made a weekly visit to our 
neighborhood, and one of his stations is in front of 
the house. As ‘ Papa’ has some musi: in his soul, 
he gravely ceases from all worldly pursuits, and 
gives his serious attention to ‘Old Dog Tray,’ ‘ The 
Last Rose of Summer,’ ‘ The Girl I left behind me,’ 
‘Hail Columbia,’ and ‘Jim Crow;’ and after the 
whole opera is performed honestly rewards the maes- 
tro with acent. Latterly the organ has been sadly 
out of tune—a very lamentable hoarseness seemed to 
afflict it—and ‘ Papa’ became annoyed at the doleful 
sounds emitted, and it sadly puzzled him to distin- 
guish ‘Coming through the Rye’ from ‘Our Mary 
Ann.’ Hearing his mother say that hot lemonade 
was good for hoarseness or a cold, he got her prom- 
ise that the next time the organ came, if no better, 
it should have a dose. On the usual day the organ 
was heard—and, if possible, more dismally afflicted 
than ever. ‘Papa’ reminded his mother of the 
promise ; and she, believing it to be a great error to 
promise and not perform, to children especially, pre- 
pared a small pitcher of lemonade and handed it to 
her son. ‘Papa’ soon presented himself before the 
organist, his mother watching the proceedings, 

***Got cold?’ pointing to the organ. 

‘*« Fes, ees!’ said the smiling grinder. 

‘** ‘Give it this,’ handing the pitcher. 

“Fes, ees!’ taking hold of it, and pouring the 
contents down his thirsty throat. 

‘**Papa’ stared, evidently thinking there was 
something wrong. He looked very wisely at the 
stomach of the man and the back of the organ, to see 
where the connecting link joined the two; and his 
whole action and demeanor showed a wonderfully- 
perplexed youngster. 

**Having returned into the house his mother 
questioned him as to his success, but he was not 
talkative. He kept up considerable of a thinking, 
however; and in the evening, when all were at 
home and acquainted with the facts, the quizzing he 
got was by no means palatable. 

**On the usual organ day ‘ Papa’ was very fidgety ; 
time seemed to hang heavy on his hands, and the 
whole household were constantly telling him what 
At the stated time an.organ was 
heard; the sounds were fresh and clear; the notes 
burst forth sharp, and seemed to grind out with a 
will, ‘Here’s a Health to all good Lasses!’ ‘ Papa’ 
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bounded to the door, and was soon before the mu- 
sician. He examined the instrument and found it 
was the same he had always seen. 

‘+ Better, eh?’ 

*** Fes, ees; good for organ!’ making signs of 
pouring down his throat. ‘Organ good now! a 
leetle more make much better!’ 

‘* Papa was evidently pleased that the organ was 
better, but still there was a mystery about it he 
could not explain. Having rewarded the leader of 
the choir with a penny he turned on his heel ; and 
from that day to this can not bear to hear the matter 
spoken of, nor will he ever go near either the organ- 
grinder alluded to er any other, seeming quite con- 
vinced there is yet something in it beyond his con- 
ception.” 


_—-—— 





Tue editor of the Georgia , on going to his 
office one fine April morning, found a rough-looking 
backwoodsman seated in his sanctum, apparently in 
the “height of contentment,” as he was in the ed- 
itor’s easy-chair, reading the exchanges of the day 
before. 

‘* Good-morning !” quoth the editor, on entering. 

‘*Good-mornin’!” said the countryman. 

A few minutes elapsed, when the countryman— 
still occupying the only chair in the room—inquired, 

“Do yer advertise runaway niggers in your pa- 
per; and what do yer charge?” 

“We do,” replied the editor; ‘‘and our charges 
vary, Sir, owing altogether to the length of the ad- 
vertisement.” 

“ Wa'al,” quoth the countryman, ‘‘I got a nigger 
in the woods, and I come here to git you to put him 
in the papers.” 

He here produced a piece of paper on which was 
written the following advertisement. We were 
furnished with the original copy, and consequently 
can testify as to the correctness of every thing we 
write. Here it is: 

Strate or GRORGIAE T11omsoN 
WakREN COUNTY } Goore1a Ga Ra R 
Runaway frum mi over sear on the fift Day of march 

1860 My Negro boy Amon about five Feat Six hight Black 

complectede tolerableare Well Bilt Quick When Spoken to 

marks a Schar on his forrad Small heade A very Smaul 
years one or the other of Hiss little fingeers Stiff Between 
twenty five and thirtee years of age I Supose from his 

Chat that he is Eather harbird or Stolede by Some White 

Pearson I will Pay a Reward of Ten Dollers for the boy 

Deliverde to me or five dollers in Some Safe Jale whear I 

kin git him I wil pay twenty five doller Rewarde fur him 

And the Thieaf or harber with Suffishon Prouf to Con- 

vict them &c, 





Ay excellent clergyman in the country writes to 
the Drawer: 

“‘In reading the February number of your most 
excellent Monthly I noticed the sad experience of a 
‘Western New York’ preacher; and the question 
is asked, ‘Who can beat that?’ I will try; and I 
can vouch for the truth of the following, as your 
humble servant was the man who received the 
‘ grapes and pumpkins.’ 

‘*T was seated quietly in my room, one pleasant 
day, reading Harper's Monthly Magazine, when my 
wife remarked, ‘ There is a gentleman at the gate, 
my dear. He says he wishes to see you, and is ina 
great hurry.’ 

“T stepped to the door, when the following con- 
versation occurred : 

‘“Dracon. ‘Good-morning, Brother Jones!’ 

‘* ¢ Good-morning |’ 





‘¢ Deacon. ‘The Church in —— sent me over 
here to see you, and git you to go over thar and 
preach for us all.. Our minister is clean broke down, 
and thar is a powerful work gwine on ’mung the na- 
bors, and every body wants you to go over.’ 

‘*T pleaded bad health, but all to no purpose, the 
good Deacon still urging me. ‘Come, git your crit- 
ter and let’s be off in time for evenin’ meetin’ !’ 

“T went and preached twenty-four sermons ; there 
were several additions to the church, and I trust 
much lasting good accomplished. The congregation 
gathered in the church after the ordinance of baptism 
had been administered, to sing the parting hymn and 
give to each other the parting hand, when the good 
Deacon delivered the following speech : 

‘¢* Well, breethring and sisters, we've all bin 
a prayin’ and a singin’ and a zortin’ here for a gwine 
on now more’n two weeks, and our pastur broke 
down, and you sent me over to town for Brother 
Jones, Well, he comed and preached in great power 
and weekness; and we orto do the hansum for him, 
bein’ as how he can’t live on wind and is got a large 
family.’ 

“The church then agreed to ‘do the hansum’ for 
me; and I reported to my good wife the speech of 
the Deacon and the resolution of the brethren. 

“ A few days after, as I was quietly lounging in 
my room, I heard a voice at the gate. It was the 
Deacon with the ‘hansum’ offering of the church for 
two weeks’ hard labor ‘in great power and week- 
ness.’ My wife stepped out. 

“Deacon. ‘ Good-evenin’, sister. Come out and 
see what we've done for you!’ 

‘* Wife peeped into the cart, and there she saw 
seven pumpkins and a half bushel of wild grapes! 
The deacon looked at wife and remarked, ‘ Now ain't 
they hansum fellers ?’” 





Otp Colonel Tom S——, of the infantry, a very 
large, burly, red-faced gentleman, with a snow- 
white head and a voice like a bass-trombone, has an 
unfortunate habit of thinking out loud. While sta- 
tioned temporarily in Washington the old gentleman 
one Sunday morning took it into his head to go to 
church, where he took a seat in a pew beneath the 
pulpit, and, Prayer-Book in hand, attentively fol- 
lowed the clergyman through the service. It hap- 
pened to be the 17th day of the month; but in giv- 
ing out the Psalms for the day the Rev. Mr. P—— 
made a mistake, and announced, ‘‘ The 16th day of 
the month, morning prayer, beginning at the 79th 
Psalm.” When, to the astonishment of the congre- 
gation, old Colonel Tom, in the pew below, in a deep 
bass voice, thought aloud, ‘‘The 17th day of the 
month, by Jupiter!” The clergyman immediately 
corrected himself, “‘ Ah! the 17th day of the month, 
morning prayer, beginning at the 86th Psalm.” 
When the propriety of the assembly was immedi- 
ately disturbed by another thought from old Tom, 
who, in the same deep tone, remarked, ‘ Had him 
there!” He had, certainly, and the congregation 
also. 





A Lovtsvittr, Kentucky, friend says : 

***Once upon a time,’ when the writer was youn- 
ger than he now is, dueling had become epidemic 
among the midshipmen at the Gosport navy-yard. 
A determined effort was made by Commodore W: ; 
then in command of the yard, to suppress the prac- 
tice. The entire body of reefers were ‘ quarantined,’ 
i.e. confined strictly to the limits of the yard. The 
armory was locked up, and all private arms tempo- 
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rarily sequestered. In addition to these precautions | orthodox Presbyterian true blue. In the early days 


a general order was issued from the Navy Depart- 


| of the settlement, when church edifices and stationed 


ment threatening with instant dismissal from the | preachers were not so numerous there as at present, 


service all participants in any future duel. 


| it was the custom, when a minister of the gospel 


‘* Under these unfavorable conditions a difficulty | ‘‘ came along,” to have worship in some suitable place 


occurred between Bob H—— and Tom S——. 


in the woods, in fine weather, to which the inhabit- 


“ After a private consultation between themselves | ants of the valley gathered from far and near, on foot 


two points were agreed upon—1l. That a fight was | andon horseback. And a very solemn and beautiful 


indispensable ; 2. That they would not involve any | 


ef their friends in the consequences by calling upon 
them to act as seconds. 

**An important difficulty remained to be over- 
come. They had no weapons. After a diligent 
search they succeeded in finding one old flint-lock 
boarding pistol ; and provided with this, they sought 
and found a ‘quiet spot’ behind one of the ship 
houses, and after loading the pistol tossed up for the | 
first fire. Bob H—— won, and the parties took their 
places at ‘gentlemanly distance.’ Here let me re- 
mark that Tom S—— was one of the most inveterate 
stutterers that I ever remember to have met. 

‘** Are you ready ?’ asked Bob. 


sight it must have been to see a congregation of such 
people on a fine summer’s morning. The venerable 
patriarch, the aged matron, the manly youth, and 
the modest maiden, seated in dignified composure or 
standing erect beneath the bright canopy of heaven, 
and, with united voices, praising the God who made 
the heavens and theearth. Lofty piles of architect- 


| ure with spires piercing the clouds have since then 


been erected in that valley as temples to the Most 
High; but it may well be doubted whether those 
who kneel at such costly shrines bring with them 
purer hearts than the simple people who worshiped 
under the spreading trees of the Kittochtinney woods. 
In these primitive days the arrival of a preacher 





‘*¢'Y-y-ves! c-c-crack away!’ 

** Bob took deliberate aim and spapped ; recocked | 
and snapped again ; and then, coolly drawing an old | 
key from his pocket, commenced picking the flint | 
of his pistol. Tom, who had all the while stood 
with his arms akimbo waiting his turn, now inter- 
rupted the proceedings with, 

*¢*S-s-see here, Bob S——! b-b-blast your eyes, | 
do you think y-y-you're shooting woodcock ?’ 

‘The duel went no further.” 





Ar the close of a hotly-contested election in the 
“Tron City,” a few years since, Tom M‘Glinsey, 
blacksmith, a patriot of the purest water, having 
faithfully served his country through the day by 
drinking and voting half a dozen times in each of the 
wards, staggered into the “ head-quarters” of his par- 
ty to “ liquor” before retiring tohis home. ‘‘ Land- 
lord,” said he, “ give us a horn of brandy and water.” 

The landlord, a very decent specimen of his class, 
seeing that Tom was already pretty considerably | 
“* corned,” politely refused to grant his request. In- 
dignant at the refusal, Tom threw himself into an 
arm-chair in front of the bar, where he sat wishfully 
gazing at the decanters and glasses so temptingly 
displayed upon the counter—‘‘in sight of heaven, | 
but feeling hell”—and bitterly complaining of his | 
“‘ confounded hard case,” that, after having served 
“the party” all day as he had done, he couldn't have 
a horn of brandy and water at head-quarters in the 
evening. 

Presently entered two of the leading spirits of the | 
party, Captain R—— and Doctor C—. ‘Come, | 
Captain,” said the Doctor, pouring out the liquor for | 
his friend, ‘‘let us have a drink before we go home.” | 

**Hold on! hold on!” said the Captain, ‘‘ you are 
giving me too heavy a dose.” 

‘Never mind,” said the Doctor, “’twill only be 
another nail in your coffin.” 

“Do you call that a nail?” said Tom, who had 
watched their proceedings with intense interest, 
“ that’s what I call a spike !” 

The Doctor “owned up,” ‘‘acknowledged the 
corn,” treated Tom to a spike, and sent him on his | 
way rejoicing. 











— 

Tue Valley of Kittochtinney, which runs through | 
Cumberland and Franklin Counties, Pennsylvania, 
was, as history informs us, originally settled by 
Scotch-Irish immigrants, with stockings of the most | 





from the old country was certain to produce a lively 
sensation; and among the most distinguished of 
these arrivals was the Rey. Archibald M‘C——, from 
the north of Ireland, a man of noble aspect, great 
simplicity of manners, profound learning, and com- 
manding eloquence, whose fame was in all the 
churches. On one occasion a large congregation had 
assembled in the woods to hear him preach. The 
people were ranged around a natural amphitheatre, 
and the officiating clergymen were seated upon the 
trunk of a large decayed fallen tree. It was in the 
days of knee breeches, long stockings, buckles and 
shoes, and, unfortunately, the decayed log was in- 
habited by myriads of large black ants, who very 
soon commented a minute examination of the per- 
sons of the reverend squatters. One of the divines 
gave out a psalm, another offered a prayer—both of 
them hitching and jerking as if suffering with St. 
Vitus’s Dance. The orator of the day sat with im- 
movable firmness, his brows knit and his hair erect, 
looking for all the world like the great Carolinian, 
or the Carolinian’s great rival, the hero of New Or- 
leans, the noblest Roman of them all. 

tising with majestic dignity, he gave out his text 
and commenced his discourse, with an occasional 
and sudden pinch or slap at his inexpressibles. But 
his tormentors could not thus be subdued. They 
spread themselves in troops over all his person. His 
sufferings were intolerable; flesh and blood could 
not stand it. Eugenius’s hot chestnuts, in ‘‘ Tristam 
Shandy,” were nothing to it. He stopped suddenly 
and grit his teeth, while the perspiration in large 
drops rolled down his face, and, stretching forth his 
right arm, with emphasis and energy he exclaimed 
(seizing at the same moment with his left hand that 
part of his person most tormented), ‘‘ Brethren, the 
word o’ God is in my mouth, but the de’il is in my 
breeks !” 





_— --— 


Tue late Judge Duncan, of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania, used to tell the following story of his 
youthful days: 

‘* At the commencement of my practice,” said he, 
“T had a client of the name of Kockersperger, an 
old, close-fisted German, of considerable property, for 
whom I did many little matters in the way of my pro- 


| fession, being always paid in promises that all would 


be right by-and-by. Finally, he sent for me to pre- 
pare his will. I made my memorandums of the 
items and was about to retire, when he stopped me, 
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and said, ‘Mr. Duncan, you have been my good 
friend, and attended to all my business, and have 
never got any thing yet for your trouble; I want to 
leave you $500 in my will.’ 

‘Greatly surprised and delighted, I said, ‘My 
good Sir, you are too generous! I have no claims 
on you for more than a fair compensation for my 
services, which would not amount to one half that 
sum.’ The old man insisted, however, and I insert- 
ed the legacy, nothing loth; and the will was exe- 
cuted in due form. There or four years afterward, 
when the matter had passed out of my mind, I was 
attending court in a distant county, and, while sit- 
ting at the hotel with the Judges and my fellow- 
members of the bar, one of the company read from 
a newspaper the announcement of the death of my 
old German friend. ‘Well,’ said I, ‘he’s gone at 
last (he was very old), and I am $500 the richer by 
it!’ and I told them the story of my legacy. They 
overwhelmed me with congratulations, as a matver 
of course, and it was unanimously resolved that I 
should ‘ treat the crowd’ to a supper upon the strength 
of my good fortune. We had the supper, accord- 
ingly, and I footed the bill (a matter of no little con- 
sequence to me at the time in a pecuniary point of 
view). 

“On my return home I lost no time in calling 
upon his executors, to lament with them the loss of 
our excellent friend; but, to my surprise, they pre- 
served a dignified silence on the subject of my lega- 
cy! My impatience led me to the Recorder’s office, 
where, to my astonishment, I found that the old 
skinflint had copied the will, in his own handwriting, 
omitting the legacy !” 


Dvrine the recent trial of a man in Baltimore for 
a cruel and outrageous assault upon his daughter—a 
pretty, gentle girl, just entering womanhood—it was 
proven that the traverser had seized his daughter in 
the street by the throat, had dragged her from the 
protection of persons with whom she was living as a 
nurse, and having reached his home with his pris- 
oner, and regaled himself with a hearty supper, that 
he had entertained himself for a period of two hours, 
varied by intermissions for rest and refreshment, by 
beating his daughter unmercifully with a cart-whip. 
The defense interposed by his counsel was as ex- 
traordinary as the character of the misdemeanor of 
the accused ; and, among other arguments in justifi- 
cation of the father's brutality, it was urged that 
the daughter was unworthy of belief; that she 
was habitually disobedient ; that the father’s ‘‘ finer 
feelings” made him solicitous to reform the girl's 
heart; and that he had only obeyed the spirit of 
Solomon’s maxim, “ Not to spare the rod, lest he 
should spoil the child.” As the counsel finished his 
argument for the defendant, Mr. R. S. Mathews, a 
member of the bar, handed the follow ing impromptu 


the case for the State by repeating it to the j jury with 
humorous effect : 


“His ‘finer feelings’ made him seek his child, 
To train her steps in ways ‘uncommon mild;’ 
And lest her feet from duty’s paths should slip, 
He kept her upright by a drayman's whip. 
The ancient teacher—holy man of God— 
Advises ‘parents not to spare the rod; 
But in this case the query rises—Whether 
Solomon meant the rod should be uf leather f 
If Pugsley’s rule the jury should indorse, 
His child will fare scarce better than his horse 


The prisoner was convicted, heavily fined, and im- 








prisoned for three months, by Judge Bond, the ad- 
mirable Judge of the Criminal Court. 





BABY'S SHOES. 

Tney're very dainty little things, 

With bow and buckle bright, 
And fitted to dear little feet 

So soft, and smooth, and white; 
And all the children eager rush 

To tell the wondrous news, 
“That our baby has short clothes 

And pretty little shoes.” 


Why is it that my timid heart 
Is full of anxious fears, 

And all unconsciously my eyes 
Glisten with blinding tears ? 

It is, that up to this my babe 
Lay on a loving breast, 

To which he ever eager turned 
For nourishment and rest. 


But little shoes, ye bid me think 
That from this very day 

I send another pilgrim forth 
Upon life’s weary way, 

Into the world of sin and care, 
Its struggling and its strife, 
Until with Job his soul may wish 

It never had known life. 


"Twas just two years ago I put 
On little Kitty's teet 

Such shoes as these with fond caress 
And kisses warm and sweet, 

Things just as fragile as these are 
And not a bit more stout ; 

Yet she had joined the angels’ band 
Ere they were quite worn out. 


Ah! many a mother’s bitter tears 
On little shoes are shed, 

Relics of household treasures gone, 
Idols among the dead. 

Whether this babe reach man’s estate 
Or soon his course be run, 

I only ask for grace to say 
Father, Thy will be done!” 





Tue beauty of the following story is that it is as 
old as the hills, and was told long before the gallant 
Colonel was born who is now made the hero of it by 
our Westchester County correspondent : 

‘A long time ago (if I am not mistaken all true 
stories commence in that way), when we used to 
have our general militia musters for Westchester 
County, New York, at White Plains, when our pres- 
ent Hon. General Aaron Ward was the Colonel, there 
lived at thet time al! over the country three of the 
laziest men the sun ever shone on, and known as 
Crazy Lawrence, Possum Joel, and Stuttering Dave. 
It so happened that, at one of our grand general 
training days, the said three lazy men—I presume, 


| by sympathy—got together, and sat sunning them- 
to Mr. Whitney, the State’s Attorney, who closed | 


selves like snakes in the spring of the year, when 
our Colonel and several of his officers chanced to pass 
that way. As soon as the Colonel saw the men he 
remarked to those with him, ‘There sit the three 
laziest men in the county, and I would give a dollar 
to know which is the laziest man of the three!’ 
Suiting the action to the word, he took from his 
pocket a silver dollar, and threw it on the ground a 
few yards in front of the men, and said, ‘ There is a 
dollar for the laziest man. And now to decide who 
he is.’’ Crazy Lawrence commenced crawling on his 
hands and knees toward the prize, saying, ‘ It’s mine, 
I’m lazy—I'm laziest.’ ‘Not so fast!’ says the Col- 
onel; ‘let us see what the other two say to that. 
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Possum Joel then put in his claim, by rolling over 
toward the dollar, saying, ‘It is mine; I am too lazy 
to creep for it.’ ‘Wait a moment,’ says the Col- 
onel; ‘wait a moment, and let us hear from Dave.’ 
Dave had sat during the whole time perfectly un- 
moved, smoking a short pipe. The Colonel said, 
‘Dave, what have you got to say about the dollar?’ 
Dave deliberately took his pipe out of his mouth, 
and coolly drawled out, ‘ We-we-wy, Cur-Cur-Cur- 
nel, *f I'm to b-h-have the do-do-dollar, y-y-you ma- 
ma-must put it in ma-ma-my pocket!’ He then 
put his pipe in his mouth, and the ‘Curnel’ put the 
dollar in Lis pocket.” 





‘*Every body that has traveled much on the Lakes 
is conversant with the name of Captain Fred W. 





’ 


and hundreds still live who were proud of classing | 


him among their list of particular friends. Fred 
had an extreme sense of the ludicrous. In a thriv- 
ing city of the West a splendid church had been 
erected ; and in order to keep up with the times it 
was decided to build a parsonage, which, as the 
church was called St. Paul's, must of course be St. 
Paul’s parsonage. <A door-plate to this effect was 
accordingly prepared, and in due time adorned the 
front door. 

‘*Passing that way one day, with three or four 
companions, Fred discovered the door-plate, and 
without a word to his companions mounted the steps 
and rang the bell. A blooming descendant of the 
Emerald Isle answered the summons, when Fred, with 
a slight bow, inquired if ‘Mr. St. Paul was in?’ 
The girl promptly answered, ‘ No, Sir ;’ when Fred, 
with all the sang froid of a lawyer, asked if ‘ Mrs. 
St. Paul was in?’ Looking at him a moment, she 
said she would inquire. I would only add that when 
the girl returned Fred and his companions had gone ; 
and the next day the door-plate was gone too.” 


‘* CoLoneL B—, formerly commanding officer at 
Fort Vancouver, was a ‘ character’—gruff and fond 
of a joke, yet kind-hearted withal, as most men fond 
ofa jokeare. There are several good things told of 
him, which, unless the Drawer will spread them, are 
doomed to remain in their present limited circle of 
the camp fire and barrack-room. Here is one: 

“ The guard-house had been undergoing repairs, 
and the Colonel was looking through the rooms, at- 
tended by the sergeant of the guard. The latter 
seized the opportunity to ask the commanding officer 
to sign a ‘requisition for a couple of brooms for the 
use of the guard ;’ as heretofore, while the floors were 
in a dilapidated state, only brushes of willow, birch, 
and other undergrowth had been used to sweep about 


the place, and these were very rude affairs made by | 


the soldiers. 

‘‘¢ What's that?’ says the Colonel; ‘oh yes! oh 
yes! come up to my quarters with me and I'll give 
you an order for brooms; certainly—certainly !’ 

“So when the Colonel’s informal inspection was 
over, the sergeant followed him ‘at a respectful dis- 
tance,’ in silence,’to his quarters. The Colonel 
mounted the steps of his front piazza, wheeled sud- 
denly, and beckoning the sergeant to hurry, waited 
until he stood beside him on the porch, then with a 
magnetic wave of his hand at the horizon of under- 
growth in the distance, exclaimed pompously, 

‘* ‘Sergeant, all brooms—all brooms! take as 
many as you please!’ 





‘Ty Colonel was a chicken-fancier, and prided 
himself on his ‘stud’ of Bantams, Polands, and Shang- 








hais, making daily visits to the coop and counting 
many an egg before it was hatched. One morning 
he missed a couple of choice birds. Inquiries were 
immediately instituted, with the aid of the whole de- 
tective force of his standing orderly and housekeep- 
er, and by night it was pretty clear that two of the 
soldiers were the depredators ; but as there was no 
proof positive against these amateurs, the Colonel 
had them brought before him and delivered himself 
somewhat as follows : 

‘** Now don’t you feel mean? Don’t say a word, I 
know you did it—I see it in your faces! What did 
Congress raise your pay for? To keep you from steal- 
ing officers’ chickens, to be sure!’—and the Colonel 
paced up and down before them impatiently. Then, 
after a pause, ‘ You know I can’t prove it—you know 
it, you rascals—so off to your quarters, and mind 
you don’t say a word about it; and if your con- 
sciences trouble you, just think to yourselves, ‘how 
well we did it—how well we did it!’ 

“‘ Afterward one of these men was detailed for or- 
derly to the Colonel, and coming up to the porch, 
was greeted with, 

‘“** Here you come—here you come again! run to 
| the post-office while I lock the chicken-coop and 
‘hide the key !’” 








A TRUE wife writes the following to her beloved 
husband. The letter is genuine. What a comfort 
it must be to receive such an epistle! 


Str,—I amuse myself by addressing you a few lines aa 
I received a letter from you, and that you were quite wel- 
come as you wrote without the Slightest Consent and as 
for your awkerdness I did not see and as for your rashness 
I did not perceive and as I will be verry much gratified 
to being in your favor as I am not opposed to speaking a 
word in secret to you as I think I will agree if your opin- 
ion of me is of a true heart and willing mind if you are 
under any good design as I hope you will be as I have the 
propper mode of choosing to my notion as this is a charm- 
ing pleasure as I think you will be comforted by my little 
opinion as I am so worthy of Speaking in your favor for 
truly I have used my own pleasure and if you sre not ad- 
vancing on firm foundation it is at my reception and not 
at my refusal and please understand me for I shall not 
be counterfeit false hearted and deceitful and believe me 
if I have not turned to your great pleasure I have so en- 
deavored So answer my affection but use your own pleas- 
ure excuse me for my bad mistakes and reveal this sec- 
cret to. nun, Mary 








‘*My oldest boy —a four-year old—had a pres- 
ent of a little wheel-barrow not long since; and in 
the evening he was propelling it up and down the 
parlor floor at a rapid rate, and so disturbing the 
company with his noise that his father directed him 
to cease his racing, and, if he must play with his 
wheel-barrow, towalk upanddown. Heisa very obe- 
dient boy, and for some time he endeavored to comply 
with the directions. At last he exclaimed, ‘ Papa, 
I do try to walk; but the wheel-barrow won't walk!” 








Soon after the telegraph was put in operation on 
the line of the Ohio and Mississippi Railroad in Mar- 
tin County, one of the natives stepped into the office 
| and wanted to know the price of pork in Cincinnati. 
'In a few moments an answer came, with a charge 
| of thirty-five cents for the information; but the 

‘*hoosier” was too smart to be caught that way, and 
replied, 

‘Oh no, Mr. Telegrapher, you can’t fool me that 
| way. I'm not as green as you think Iam! That 
darn'd tickin’ thing of yourn ha’nt been out of this 
room; I watched it all the time !” 
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FIGURE 1.—PROMENADE AND TRAVELING PaARDESSUS. 
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Figure 2.—LAcE MANTILLA. 


HE elegance of the above Lace Mantilla warrants us in devoting a page to its illustration. Fron 
among a variety of garments adapted for summer travel, we haye selected that on the previous pax 
as most adapted for use. 





